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ourselves. It embraces in its range of writers all the leading authors of Europe on 
eoclealastical queetions. A student may deny himseU many other volumea to secure 
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EBongeiicai Uagatiae. 

'Dr. SohaiTs name is a gnaranteeforvalnable and thorough wort His new Enoyclo- 
peadia (liased on Herxog) will be one of the most nsefnl works of the day. It will prove 
a atandard authority on allreliKione knowledge. Ho man in the country is so well Blted 
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any of the articles give facts which may be sought far and wide, and in vain in our 
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' Those who possesa the latest edition of Heisog will still And this work by no means 
superfluuns. . . , Strange to Bay, the condensing process seems to have improved the 
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TKANSLiTOE'S PEEEACE. 



IHE volume which is here presented to English readers 
is the first of three which will contain the Solomonic 
writings. They form the last section of the " Keil and 
Delitzsch" series of Commentaries on the Books of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. The remaining volume on the Pro- 
verbs, as well as that on Ecclesiastes and the Canticles, which 
lias also been prepared by Delitzsch, and is How in coarse of 
publication in Germany, will be issued with as little delay as 
poBsible. 

In this translation I have endeavoured accurately to reproduce 
the original, so as to bring the student as much as possible into 
direct contact with the learned commeDtator himself. Any ex- 
planatory notes or words I have thought it right to add are enclosed 
in square brackets [ ], so as to be easily distingnishable. The 
Arabic and Syriac words occurring in the original have been, with 
very few exceptions, printed in English characters. In their 
vocalization I have followed the system of Forbes in his Atahk 
GTarranar^ so that the student will be readily able to restore the 
original. When nothing depends on the inflection of tliese words, 
the consonants only are printed. 

It might appear superfluous in me to speak in commendation of 
the great work which is now drawing to a close; but a translator, 
since he has necessarily been in close fellowship with the author, 
may be expected to be in a position to offer an opinion on the 
character of the work on which he has been engaged ; and I am 
sare that all my ^Ulahoratmrs will concnr with me in speaking of 
the volumes which form this commentary as monuments of deep 
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Viil TEANSLATOE'S PBEFACE. 

and careful research into the roeacing of the sacred Scriptures. 
Whether or not we can in all cases accept the conclasions reached 
by the respected aathora, no one can fail to see how elaborate and 
minnte the inveBtigation has been. These Tolnmes are the ripest 
fruits of life-long stady of the Old Testament. Their authors are 
exegetes who have won for themselves an honoured place in the 
foremost rank for their profound acquaintance with the Hebrew 
and its cognate languages. With a scholarship of rare compass 
and accuracy, they combine a reverent sympathy with the sacred 
Scriptures, and a believing appreciation of its saving truths. 

The satisfaction I have had in the study of this work, and in 
spending so many of my leisure hours in rendering it into English, 
is greatly heightened by the reflection, that I have been enabled in 
this way to contribute to the number of exegetical works within 
reach of the English stndent. The eiegetical study of God's word, 
which appears to be increasingly drawing the attention of theo- 
logians, and which has been so greatly stimulated by the Transla- 
tions issued by the publishers of this work, cannot fail to have the 
most beneficial results. The minister of the gospel will find such 
study his best and truest preparation for his weighty duties as an 
expounder of Scripture, if prosecuted in the spirit of a devout 
recognition of the truth, that " bene orasse est bene studnisse." 
Thus is he led step by step into a thorough and full anderstanding 
of the words and varying forms of expression used by those ''holy 
men of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." 

Dabvel, October 1874. 
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AUTHOE'S PREFACE. 



IHE preparation of this Commentary on the ]lRshle, 
which was begun in 1869 (not without previous pre- 
paration), and twice interrupted by providential events, 
extended into the winter of 1872. There is now want- 
ing to the completion of the Oommentary on the Old Testament, 
undertaken by Dr. Keil and myself, only the Commentary on the 
CanUcles and Eccleaiastes, which will form the concluding volume. 
In the preparation of this Commentary on the Proverbs, I am 
indebted in varied ways to my friends Fleischer and Wetzstein. 
In the year 1836, Fleischer entered on his duties as Professor at 
Leipzig by delivering a course of lectures on the Book of the 
Proverbs of Solomon. I was one of hia hearers, and am now so 
fortunate as to be able from his own jsB. (begun 13th May, com- 
pleted dth September 1836) to introduce this beloved teacher into 
the number of interpreters of the Book of Proverbs. The assist- 
ance contributed by Wetzstein be^ns at chapter xxx., and consists 
in remarks on Miihlau's work on the Proverbs of Agur and Lemuel 
(1869), which my Dorpat friend placed at my disposal. 

The exegetical apparatus has in the course of this work extended 
far beyond the list given at pp. 50, 51. I obtained the Commentary 
of the Caraite Ahron b. Joseph (1294), which was printed at 
Koslow (Eupatoria) in 1835, and had lent to me from the library 
of Dr. Hermann Lotze the Commentary by the Roman poet 
Immanuel [bom at Bome about 1265], who was intimately asso- 
ciated with Dante, printed at Naples in 1487, and equal in value 
to a MB. Among the interpreters comprehended in the BibUa 
Jiabbiniea, I made use also of the Commentary of the Spanish 
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Menachem h, Salomo Melri (1447), which first appeared in the 
Amsterdam Biheltaerk, and came under my notice in a more handy 
edition (Fiirth, 1844) from the library of my dear friend and 
companion in study, Baer. To him I owe, among many other 
things, the comparison of several mss., particularly of one brought 
from Arabia by Jacob Sappir, which has come into his possession. 

In making use of the Grcecu* Venettu, I was not confined 
to Villoison's edition (1784). The onSy esisting Ms. (fonnd in 
Venice) of this translation one of my young friends, von Qebhardt, 
has Compared with the greatest care with Villoison's printed edition, 
in which he has found many false readings and many omissions. 
We have te expect from him a critical, complete edition of this 
singular translation, which, both as regards the knowledge ita 
antlior displays of the Hebrew language and his skill in the G-reek 
language, remains as yet an unsolved niyatery. 

The Index ^ (to the words etymologlcally explained in this Com- 
mentary) has been prepared by Dr. Hermann Strack, who, by his 
recently-published Prolegomma ad Vetua Testamenlum ffebraicum, 
has shown himself to be a Hebraist of rare attainments. 

Bacon, in his work Be AugmentU Scientiarvm (viii. 2), rightly 
speaks^ of Solomon's proverbs as an unparalleled collection. May 
it be granted me, by the help of God, to promote in some degree 
the understanding of this incomparable Book, as to its history, its 
language, and its practical lessons I 

LEirac, SOA OctiAer 187i. 

' Will be given with vol. iL 

* [Id hoc geaere antem nihil invenitur, quod nllo modo compsTandum git 
cnm aphraismis illia, quoB edidit rex Salomon ; de qao teatator Scriptnra eer 
iUifuisK initar arenas maris: siaat enim areiue maro universas orbia oras cir- 
cumdtmt, ita et eapientia ejus omnia humaaa, dod minus quam dirina, complexa 
est. In aphorlsmia veio illis, prster alia majis theologies, reperiea liquido 
hand patica pnecepta et mooita civilia pneatantiGaiina, ex profundis quidem 
BajMentis penetralibus ecaturieDtia, atque in ampliaBimum vaiietatui campom 
ezcnrrentia.] 
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THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

gHE Book of ProverbB bears the external title ''^^ ^BO, 
which it derives from the words with which it com- 
meoces. It ia one of the three books which are dis- 
tinguished from the other twenty-ooe by a peculiar 
system of accentuation, the best exposition of which that has yet 
been given is that by S. Baer/ as set forth in my larger Psalmen- 
commenlar} The memorial word for these three books, viz. Job, 
Mislile (Proverbs), and Tehillim (Psahns), ia HDK, formed from 
the first letter of the first word of each book, or, following the 
Talmudic and Masoretic arrangement of the books, ENTi, 

Having in view the superscription •m>f 'pens, with which the 
book commences, the ancients regarded it as wholly the composi- 
tion of Solomon. Tiie circumstance that it contains only 800 
verses, while according to 1 Kings v. 12 (iv. 32) Solomon spake 
3000 proverbs, R. Samuel bar-Nachmani explains by remarking 
that each separate verse may be divided into two or three allegories 
or apothegms (e.g. xxv, 12), not to mention other more arbi- 
trary modes of reconciling the discrepancy,' The opinion also of 
R. Jonathan, that Solomon first composed the Canticles, then the 
Proverbs, and last of all Ecclesiastes, inasmuch as the first cor- 
responds* with the spring-time of youth, the second with the wis- 

> Cf. Oiitliiia of Hebrew AccentitaHon, Prose and Poetical, by Rev. A. B. 
DavidMin, D.D,, Profewor of Hebrew, Free Church College, Edinburgh, ]86l, 
baped oa Baer's Toroth Emelh, Ri5dellieiia 1872. 

» Vol ii., ed. of 1860, pp. 477-611. 

* Petikta, ed Bxber (1868). Sib, S5a. Instead of 800, the Masora reckoua 
915 verses in theBook of Proverbs. 

* Scbir-ia-Schiniit Hahba, cLi.ia. 
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2 THE BOOK OF FBOVECOa 

dom of manhood, and the third with the disappoiittment of old 
age, is founded on the rapposition of the unity of the book and 
of its Solomonic authorship. 

At the present day also there are some, snch as Stier, who 
regard the Book of Proverbs from first to last as the work of 
Solomon, just as Klanss (1832) and Randegger (1841) have ven- 
tured to affirm that all the Psalms without exception were com- 
posed by David. But since historical criticism has been applied 
to Biblical subjects, that blind submission to mistaken tradition 
appears as scarcely worthy of being mentioned. The Book of 
Proverbs presents itself as composed of various parts, different 
from each other in character and in the period to which they 
belong. Under the hands of the critical analysis it resolves itself 
into a mixed market of the most manifold intellectual productions 
of proverbial poetry, belonging to at least three different epochs. 

1. The exlemat plan of the Boot of Proverbs, and iU own testi- 
mony at to ite origin. — The internal superscription of the book, which 
recommends it, after the manner of later Oriental books, on account 
of its importance and the general utility of its contents, extends 
from ver. 1 to ver. 6. Among the modems this has been acknow- 
ledged by Lowenstein and Manrer ; for ver. 7, which Ewald, 
Bertbeaa, and Keil have added to it, foims a new commencement 
to the beginning of the book itself. The book is described as 
" The Proverbs of Solomon," and then there is annexed the state- 
ment of its object. That object, as summarily set forth in ver. 2, 
is practical, and that in a twofold way : partly moral, and partly 
intellectual. The former is described in vers. 3-5. It presents 
moral edification, moral sentiments for acceptance, not merely to 
help the unwise to attain to wisdom, hot also to assist the wise. 
The latter object is set forth in ver. 6. It seeks by its contents 
to strengthen and discipline the mind to the understanding of 
thoughtful discourses generally. In other words, it aeeks to gain 
the moral ends which proverbial poetry aims at, and at the same 
time to make familiar with it, so that the reader, in these 
proverbs of Solomon, or by means of them as of a key, learns to 
understand such like apothegms in general. Thus interpreted, the 
title of the book does not say that the book contains proverbs of 
other wise men besides those of Solomon ; if it did bo, it would 
contradict itself. It is possible that the book contains proverbs 
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other than those of Solomon, possible that the anthor of the title 
of the book added such to it himself, but the title presents to 
view only the Proverbs of Solomon. If i. 7 begins the book, then 
after reading the title we cannot think otherwise than that here 
begin the Solomonic proverbs. If we read farther, the contents 
and the form of the discourses which follow do not contradict this 
opinion ; for both are worthy of S<^omon. So much the more 
astonished are we, therefore, when at x. 1 we meet with a new 
superscription, nbPB* vjE^D, from which point on to xxii. 16 there is 
a long succession of proverbs of quite a different tone and form — 
short maxims, Mashals proper — while in the preceding section of 
the book we find fewer proverbs than monitory discourses. What 
now must be our opinion when we look back from this second 
superscription to the part i. 7~ix., which immediately follows the 
title of tiie book? Are i. 7-ix., in the sense of the book, not the 
" Proverbs of Solomon " ? From the title of the book, which 
declares them to be so, we must judge that they are. Or are they 
" Proverbs of Solomon" f In this case the new superscription (x. 1), 
" The Proverbs of Solomon," appears altogether incompreheodble. 
And yet only one of these two things is possible : on the one side, 
therefore, there most be a false appearance of contradiction, which 
on a closer investigation disappears. But on which side is iti If 
it is supposed that the tenor of the title, i. 1-6, does not accord 
with that of the section x. 1-xxii. 6, but that it accords well with 
that of L 7— !x. (with the breadth of expression in i. 7-ix., it has also 
several favourite words not elsewhere occurring in the Book of 
Proverbs ; among these, fiffijf, subtilty, and fiQW, discretion, i. 4), 
then Ewald's view is probable, that i.— ix. is an original whole written 
at once, and that the author had no other intention than to ^ve it 
as an introduction to the larger Solomonic Book of Proverbs be- 
f^inning at x. 1. But it is also possible that the author of the title 
lias adopted the style of the section i. 7-ix. Bertheau, who has 
propounded this view, and at the same time has rejected, in oppo- 
sition to £wald, the idea of the anity of the section, adopts this 
conclusion, that in i. 8-ix. there lies before ns a collection of the 
admonitions of different authors of proverbial poetry, partly original 
introductions to larger collections of proverbs, which the author 
of the title gathers together in. order that he may give a compre- 
hensive introduction to the larger collection contained in x. 1-xxii. 
16. But such an origin of the section as Bertheaa thus imagines 
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is by no taeanS natural ; it is more probable tliat the aathor, wbose 
object is, according to the title of the book, to give the proverbs of 
Solomon, introduces these by a long introduction of his own, than 
that, instead of beginning with Solomon's proverbs, he first pre- 
sents long extracts of a different kind from collections of proverbs. 
If the author, as Bertheau thinks, expresses indeed, id the words 
of the title, the intention of presenting, along with the " Proverbs 
of Solomon," also the " words of the wise," then he could not have 
set about his work more incorrectly and self-contradictorily than if 
he had began the whole, which bears the superscription *' Proverbs 
of Solomon" (which must be regarded as presenting the proverbs 
of Solomon as a key to tlie words of the wise generally), with 
the " words of the wise." But besides the opinion of Ewald, which 
in itself, apart from internal grounds, is more natural and probable 
than that of Bertheau, there is yet the possibility of another. Keil, 
following H. A, Hahn, is of opinion, that in the sense of the aathor 
of the title, the section i.-ix. is Solomonic as well as x.-xxii., but that 
he has repeated the superscription " Proverbs of Solomon" before 
the latter section, because from that point onward proverbs follow 
which bear in a special measure the charactei'S of the Maslial 
(Havernick's Einl. iii. 428). The same phenomenon appears in 
the book of Isaiah, where, after the general title, there follows an 
introductory address, and then in ii. 1 the general title is repeated 
in a shorter form. That tliis analogy, however, is here inappli- 
cable, the further discnssion of the subject will show. 

The introductory section i. 7-is., and the lai^er section x.— xxii. 
16, which contains uniform brief Solomonic apothegms, are fol- 
lowed by a thii'd section, xsii. 17-xsiv. 22. Hitzig, indeed, reckons 
x.-xxiv. 22 as the second section, but with xxii. 17 there com- 
mences an altogether different style, and a much freer manner in 
the form of the proverb ; and the introduction to this new collec- 
tion of proverbs, which- reminds us of the general title, places it 
beyond a donbt that the collector does not at all intend to set forth 
these proverbs as Solomonic. It may indeed be possible that, as 
Keil (iii. 410) maintains, the collector, inasmuch as he begins with 
the words, '* iDcline thine ear and hear words of the wise," names 
his own proverbs generally as " words of the wise," especially since 
he adds, " and apply thine heart to my knowledge ;" but this sup- 
position is contradicted by the superscription of a fourth section, 
xxiv. 23 ff., which follows. This short section, an appendix to the 
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tliiitl, bears tlie superscription, " Tliese things also are D'Oan?." 
If £eil thinks here also to set aside tlie idea that the following 
proverbs, in the sense of thia superscription, have as their authors 
" the wise," he does untiecessary violence to himself. The 7 is 
Iiere that of authorship ; and if the following proverbs are com- 
posed by the 0'?5-) " ^^^ wise," then they are not the production 
of the one can, " wise man," Solomon, but they are *' the words 
of the wise" in contradistinction to " the Proverbs of Solomon." 

The Proverbs of Solomon begin again at xxv. 1 ; and this 
second large section (corresponding to the first, x. 1-xxii. 16) 
extends to xxix. This fifth portion of the book lias a soperacrip- 
tion, which, like that of the preceding appendix, commences 
thus : " Also (03) these are proverbs of Solomon which the men of 
Hezekiah king of Judah collected." The meaning of the word 
ip'rijin is not doubtful. It signifies, like the Arameo- Arabic nui, 
to remove from their place, and denotes that the men of Hezekiah 
removed from the place where they found them the following 
proverbs, and placed them together in a separate collection. The 
'words have thus been understood by the Greek translator. From 
tiie supplementary words at dBiaxpiToi (such as exclude all Btdxpuri';) 
it is seen that the translator had a feeling of the important literary 
liistorical significance of that snpersciiption, which reminds ns of the 
labours of the poetical grammarians appointed by Pisistratus to edit 
older works, such as those of Hesiod. The Jewish interpreters, simply 
following the Talmud, suppose that the " also" (pi) belongs to the 
whole superscription, inclusive of the relative sentence, and that it 
thus bears witness to the editing of the foregoing proverbs also by 
Hezekiah and his companions;^ which is altogether improbable, for 
then, if such were the meaning of the words, " which the men of 
Hezekiah," etc., they ought to have stood after i, 1. The super- 
scription XXV. 1 thus much rather distinguishes the following collec- 
tion from that going before, as having been made under Hezekiah. 
As two appendices followed the "Proverbs of Solomon," x. 1— xxii. 
16, so also two appendices the Hezekiah-gleanings of Solomonic 
proverbs. The former two appendices, however, originate in gene- 
ral from the " wise," the latter more definitely name the authors : 
the first, XXX., is hy " Agur the sou of Jakeh ;" the second, xxxi. 

' Vid. B. Bathra, Iha. From the fact that Isaiah outlived Hezekiah it is there 
concladed that the Eexeldaii-eolUffiam also continued after Heiekiah's death. 
Cf. Furst on tlie Canon of lie 0. T. 1868, p. 78 1. 
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1-9, by a " King Lemuel." In so far the saperscnptions are dear. 
The names of the authors, elsewhere anknown, point to a foreiVu 
country ; and to this corresponds the peculiar complexion of these 
two series of proverbs. As a third appendix to the Hezekiah-col- 
lection, xxxi. 10 ff. follows, a complete alphabetical proverbial poem 
which describes the praiseworthy qualities of a Ttrtuous woman. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the Book of Proverbs 
divides itself into the following parts : — (1) The title of the book, 
i. 1-6, by which the question is raised, how far the book estends 
to which it originally belongs ; (2) the hortatoiy discourses, i. 7-ix., 
in which it is a question whether the Solomonic proverbs must be 
regarded as beginning with these, or whether they are only the 
introduction thereto, composed by a different author, perhaps the 
author of the title of the hook ; (3) the first great colleclion of 
Solomonic proverba, x.-xxii. 16 ; (1) the first appendix to this 
first collection, *' The words of the wise," x\ii. 17-xxiv. 22 ; (5) 
the second appendix, supplement of the words of some wise men, 
xxiv. 23 ff. ; (6) the second great collection of Solomonic proverbs, 
which the " men of Hezekiah" collected, xxv.~xxix. ; (7) the first 
appendix to this second collection, the words of Agar the sou 
of Jakeh, XXX. ; (8) the second appendix, the words of King 
Lemuel, xxxi. 1-9; (9) third appendix, the acrostic ode, xxxi. 
10 ff. These nine parts are comprehended under three groups: 
the introductory hortatory discourses with the general title at their 
head, and the two great collections of Solomonic proverba with 
their two appendices. Li prosecuting our further investigations, 
we shall consider the several parts of the book first from the point 
of view of the manifold forms of their proverbs, then of their 
style, and thirdly of their type of doctrine. From each of these 
three subjects of investigation we may expect elucidations regarding 
the origin of these proverbs and of their collections. 

2. The several parts of the Book of Proverbs with respect to the 
manifold forms of the proverbs. — If the Book of Proverbs were a 
collection of popular sayings, we should find in it a multitude of 
proverbs of one line each, as e.g., " Wickedness proceedeth from 
the wicked" (1 Sam. xxiv. 13) ; but we seek for such in vain. At 
the first glance, xxiv. 236 appears to be a proverb of one line ; but 
the line " To have respect of persons in judgment is not good," 
is only the introductory line of a proverb which consists of several 
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Unes, ver. 24 f. Ewald is right in regarding as inadmiasible a 
comparison of the collections of Arabic proverbs by Abn-Obeida, 
Meidani, and others, who gathered together and expounded the 
current popular proverbs, with the Book of Proverbs. Ali's Hun- 
dred Proverbs are, however, more worthy of being compared with 
it. Like these, Solomon's proverbs are, as a whole, the production 
of his own spirit, and only mediately of the popular spirit. To 
make the largeness of the number of these proverbs a matter of 
doubt were inconsiderate. Sichbom maintained that even a god- 
like genius scarcely attains to so great a number of pointed 
proverbs and ingenious thoughts. But if we distribute Solomon's 
proverbs over his forty years' reign, then we have scarcely twenty 
for each year ; and one must agree with the conclusion, that the 
composition of so many proverbs even of the highest ingenuity is 
no impossible problem for a " godlike genius." When, accordingly, 
it is related that Solomon wrote 3000 proverbs, Ewald, in his 
History of Israel, does not find the number too great, and Bertheau 
does not regard it as impossible that tlie collection of the " Proverbs 
of Solomon" has the one man Solomon as their author. The 
nnmber of the proverbs thus cannot determine us to regard them 
as having for the most part originated among the people, and the 
form in which they appear leads to an opposite conclusion. It is, 
indeed, probable that popular proverbs are partly wrought into 
these proverbs,^ end many of their forms of expression are moulded 
after the popular proverbs ; but as they thus lie before ns, they are, 
as a whole, the production of the technical Mathal poetry. 

The simplest form is, according to the fundamental peculiarity 
of the Hebrew verse, the dittkh. The relation of the two lines to 
each other is very manifold. The second line may repeat the 
thought of the first, only in a somewhat altered form, in order to 
express this thought as clearly and exhaustively as possible. We 
call SQch proverbs synonymous distichs ; as e.g. zi. 25 : 
A Bonl of blasBing is made fat. 
And he Uiat watereth otban is binuelf wdtered. 
Or the second line contains the other side of the contrast to the 
statement of the first ; the truth spoken in the 6rst is explained in 
the second by means of the presentation of its contrary. We call 
SDcb proverbs antithetic disUchs ; as e.g. x. 1 : 

^ baaa Eaohel (t 1801), in lim Commentary on the Proverbt, legarda ziv. ia 
and xtU. Vtb as such popnlar proTerbc 
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A wiM Bin makeUi hU f«th«t glad, 
And A foolitb aon is his motber'a griet 

Similar forms, x. 16, xii. 5. Elsewhere, u xviii. 14, xx. U, tbe 
antithesis clothes itself in the form of % question. Sometimes it is 
two difFerent troths that are expressed in the two lines ; and the 
anthorization of their anion lies only in a certain relationship, and 
the ground of this nnion in the drcnmstance that two lines are the 
minimnm of the technical proverb — tynthetus distichs ; e.g, x. 18 : 

A doak tA Ii&tred ue lying lips, 

And he that spreadeA slander is a fbcd. 

Not at all infrequently one line does not suffice to bring out the 
thought intended, tlie begun expression of which is only com- 
pleted in the second. These we call integral (etngedankige) distichs ; 
as e^. xi. 31 (cf. 1 Pet. iv. 18) : 

The lighteons shall be recompensed on the earth- 
How mnch more the nngodl; and the sinner I 

To these distichs also belong all those in which the thought 
stated in the first receives in the second, by a sentence presenting a 
reason, or proof, or purpose, or consequence, a definition completing 
or perfecting it ; e.g. xiii. 14, xvi. 10, xix. 20, xxii. 28.^ But there b 
also a fifth form, which corresponds most to the original character 
of the Mashal : the proverb explaining its ethical object by a re- 
semblance from tbe region of the natural and every-day life, the 
irapaffdKi} proper. The form of this parabolic proverb is veiy 
manifold, according as the poet himself expressly compares tbe 
two subjects, or only places tbem near each other in order that the 
hearer or reader may complete the comparison. Tbe proverb b 

1 Snch integral distichs are also xv. 3, xvi. 7, 10, xvii. IS, 15, xviiL 9, 13, 
six. 26, 27, XX. 7, 8, 10, 11, 20, 21, iri. 4, 13, 16, 21, 23, 24, 80, ixii. 1, 11, 
xsiv. 8, 26, i»Ti. 16, ixvii. 14, xiviii. 8, 9, 17, 24, ttjt , 1, 5, 12, 14. In liv. 
27, zv. 24, xrii. 23, xix. 27, the second line conusts of one BODtence vith ^ aod 
the iufin. ; in xvL 12, 26, ni. 25, zziL 9, xxvii 1, xxix. 19, of one sentence 
with '3; with DK 13, xviiL 2, xxiii. 17. The two lines, asxLSl, xv. 11, ivii. 
7, xix. 7db, 10, XX. 27, form a conclusion a nunori ad majta, or the reverse. 
The former or the latter clauses Htanii in grammatical relation in ^Tjii, 1, 2, 
15 f., xxvii. 22, nix. 21 (cf. uii. 29, niv. 10, nvi. 12, xxix. 20, with hypoth. 
perf., and xxvi 26 with hypoth. fut.) ; in the logical relation of reosou and 
coQseqDence, xvii. 14, xx. 2, 4 ; in comparative relation, xiL 9, etc Thvse 
esamples show that tbe two lines, not merely in tbe more recent, but also 
in tbe old Solomonic Mashal, do not always consist of two parallel (nembera. 
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least poetic when the likeoesa between the two anbjects is expressed 
by a verb ; as xxvil. 15 (to which, however, ver. 16 belongs) : 
A coatinoal dropping im a rainy Aaj 



The osnal form of expression, neither unpoetic nor properly poetic, 
is the introduction of the comparison by | [as], and of the simili- 
tude in the second clause by 1? [so] ; as x, 26 : 

Ab Tinegar to the teeth, and as emoke to the eyes. 
So is the sluggard to them who g^vB tiirn a commiision. 
This complete verbal statement of the relation of likeness may 
also bo abbreviated by the omission of the 13 ; as xsv. 13, xxvi. 11 : 
Ab a dog returning to hie Toioit — 
A fool retoming to his folly. 
We call the parabolic proverbs of these three forms comparisone. 
The last, the abbreviated form of the comparative proverb, forms 
the transition to another kind of parabolic proverb, which we will 
call, in contradistinction to the comparative, the emblematic, in 
which the contrast and its emblem are loosely placed together 
without any nearer expression of the similitude ; as e.g. xxvi. 20, 
xxvii. 17, 18, 20. This takes place either by means of the copu- 
lative Vav, 1, as XXV. 25 — 

Cold water to a tbira^ aoul, 

And good news fiom a far conntry .i- 

Or without the Vav ; in which case the second line is as the sub- 
scription under the figure or double figure painted in the first ; e.g. 
xsv. llf.,xi.22: 

A gold ring in a swine's snont— 

A fait woman and withont understanding. 

These gronnd-forms of two lines can, however, expand into forms 

of several lines. Since the distich is the peculiar and most appro- 

priate form of the technical proverb, so, when two lines are not 

sufficient for expressing the thought intended, the multiplication to 

^ This so-called Vav adaguatiotiis, which appears here for the fint time in the 
Proverbs as the connection between the figure and the thing itself without a 
verbal predicate (of., on the other hanri, Job v. 7, xii. 11, liv. 11 f.), is, like the 
Vav, \, of compariBOn, onlj a species of that Vav of association which is called 
in Arab. Waa atajam'a, or Waio aJatn'ayat, or Waw araaaUahab (vid. at Isa. 
xlii. 5) ; and since usage attributes to it the verb^ power of secum habere, it is 
eonstmed with the accue. Vid. examples in Frejtag's Arabam Proterbia, 
among the recent proverbs beginning with the letter ^ (k}. 
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four, »x, or ei^ht lines is most nataral. In the tetroftieh the 
relation of the last two to the first two is as manifold as is the 
relation of the second line to the first in the distich. There is, 
however, no suitable example of fonr-lined stanzas in antithetic 
relation. Bnt we meet with synonymous tetrastichs, e^. xxiii. 15 f., 
xxiv. 3 f., 28 f. ; synthetic, X2X. 5 f . ; integral, xxx. 17 f^ especially 
of the forni in which the last two lines constitnte a proof passage 
beginning with *3, zxii. 22 f., or IB, xsii. 24 f., or without exponents, 
xxii. 26 f. ; comparative without expressing the comparison, xxv. 
16 f. (cf., on the other hand, xxvi. 18 f ., where the number of lines 
is questionable), and also the emblematical, xxv. 4 f . : 
Take aw&y tbe droaa from the diver, 
And tbere shall come forth a vessel for the goldsmith ; 
Take away the wicked from before the king. 
And his tliroae shall be eatabliahed in righteoosneo. 

Proportionally the most frequently occurring are tetrasttcbs, the 
second half of which forms a proof clause commencing with '3 
or IB. Among the less frequent are the six-lined, presenting (xslii. 
1-3, xxiv. 11 f.) one and the same thought in manifold aspects, 
with proofs interspersed. Among all the rest which are found in 
the collection, xxiii. 12-14, li^21, 26-28, xxx. 15 f., xxx. 29-31, 
the first two lines form a prologue introductoiy to the sabstance 
of the proverb ; as e.ff. xxiii. 12-14 : 

let uutToctJon eater inhi thine heart, 

And apply thine ears to the words of knowledge- 
Withhold not correction from the child ; 

For if thou beateet him with the rod — he dies nob 

Thou abalt beat him vith the rod, 

And delirer his soul from helL 
Similarly formed, yet more expanded, is the eight-lined stanza, 
xxiii. 22-28 : 

Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, 

And despise not thy mother when she ia old. 

Buy the truth and sell it not : 

Wisdom, and virtue, and understanding. 

The father of a righteous man greatly rejoices, 

And be that begetteth a wise child hath joy of him. 

Thy father and thy mother ehall be glad, 

And ahe that bare thee shall rejoice. 
The Mashal proverb here inclines to the Mashal ode; for this 
octastich may be regarded as a sliort Mashal song, — like the alplia- 
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betical Masbal psalm xxsvii., which consists of almost pare tetra- 
stichs. 

We have now seen how the distich form maltiplies itself into 
forma consisting of four, six, and eight lines ; but it also unfolds 
itself, as if in oae-sided multiplication, into forms of three, five, 
and seven lines. Tristichs arise when the thought of the first line 
is repeated (xxvii. 22) in the second according to tlie synonymous 
scheme, or when the thought of the secoad line is expressed by 
contrast in the third (xxii 29, zxviii. 10) according to the anti- 
thetic scheme, or when to the thought expressed in one or two 
lines (xxv. 8, xxvii. 10) there is added its proof. The parabolic 
scheme is here represented when the object described is unfolded 
in two lines, as in the comparison xxv. 13, or when ita nature is 
portrayed by two figures in two lines, as in the emblematic pro- 
verb XXV. 20 : 

To take off clothii^ in cold weather, 

Viaegar upon nitre, 

And he that Bingetji songs to a heavy heart. 
In the few instances of pentasticJia which are found, the last 
three lines nsnally anfold the reason of the thought of the first 
two : xxiii. 4 f ., xxv. 6 f., xxx. 32 f. ; to this xxiv. 13 forms an 
exception, where the X?. before the last three lines introduces the 
expansion of the figure in the first two. As an instance we quote 
XXV. 6 f . : 

Seek not to display thyself in the presence of the king, 

And stand not in the place of the great. 

For better that it be wud unto thee, " Come up hither," 

Than that they humble thee in the presraice of the prince, 

While thine eyes have raised themselves. 
Of Jteptoitiche I know of only one example in the collection, 
Tiz. xxiii. 6-8 : 

Eat not the hreod of the jealous. 

And Inat not after his dainties ; 

For he is like one who ealcuktea with himself : — 

" Eat and drink," saith he t« thee. 

And his heart is not with thee. 

Thy monel which thou bast eaten must thou vomit up, 

And thou hast wasted thy pleasant words. 
From this heptastich, whicli one will scarcely take for a brief 
Mashal ode according to the compound strophe-scheme, we see 
that the proverb of two lines cao expand itself to the dimensions 
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of seren and eight lines. Beyond these limits the whole proverb 
ceases to be t^o in the proper sense ; and after the manner of Ps, 
xsv., xxxiv., and especially xxxvii., it becomes a Mashal ode. Of 
this class of Mashal odes are, besides the prologue, xxiL 17-21, 
that of the drunkard, zxiii. 29-35 ; that of the slothfnl man, xxiv. 
30-34 ; the exhortation to industry, zxrii. 23-27 ; the prayer for 
a moderate portion between poverty and riches, xzz. 7-9 ; the 
mirror for princes, xzxi. 2-9 ; and the praise of the excellent 
wife, xxxi. 10 ff. It is singular that this ode famishes the only 
example of the alphabetical acrostic in the whole collection. Even 
B single trace of original alphabetical sequence afterwards broken 
up cannot be found. Tliere cannot also be discovered, in the 
Mashal songs referred to, anything like a completed strophe- 
scheme; even in xxxi. 10 ff. the distichs are broken by tristiclis 
intermingled with them. 

In the whole of the Brst part, i. 7-ix., the prevailing form is that 
of the extended flow of the Mashal song ; but one in vain seeks 
for strophes. There is not here so firm a grouping of the lines ; 
on the supposition of its belonging to the Solomonic era, this is 
indeed to be expected. Tlie rhetorical form here outweighs the 
purely poetical. This first part of the Proverbs consists of tbe 
following fifteen Mashal strains : (1) i. 7-19, (2) 20 ff., (3) ii., 
(4) iii. 1-18, (5) 19-26, (6) 27 ff., (7) iv. 1-v. 6, (8) 7 ff., (9) vi. 
1-5, (10) 6-11, (11) 12-19, (12) 20ff., (13) vii., (14) viii., (15) 
ix. In iii. and ix. there are found a few Mashal odes of two lines 
and of four lines which may be regarded as independent Mashals, 
and may adapt themselves to the schemes employed ; other brief 
complete parts are only waves in the flow of the larger discourses, 
or are altogether formless, or more than octastichs. The octastich vi. 
16-19 makes the proportionally greatest impression of an indepen- 
dent inwoven Mashal. It is the only proverb in which symbolical 
numbers are used which occurs in the collectiou from i. to xxix. : 

There are six things which Jahve hateth, 

And seven are an abhorrence to Eis seal : 

H&ughly eyes, a lying tongue, 

AdcI bands that shed innocent blood ; 

An heart that deviaeth the thoughts oi evil. 

Feet that hastily run to vickedness, 

One that uttereth lies as a false witness. 

And he who soweth strife between brethren. 
Such numerical proverbs to which the name HTO has been given 
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by later Jewish writers (see my Geseh. der jud. Poeste, pp. 
199, 202) are fonnd id zxx. With the exception of sxs. 7-9, 
24-28 (cf, Sir. xxv. 1, 2), the namerical proverb has this pecu- 
liarity, found also in most of the numerical proverbs of Sirach 
(Sir. xxiii. 16, zxv. 7, xxvi. 5, 28), that the number named in the 
first parallel line ia in the second (cf. Job t. 9) increased by one. 
On the other hand, the form of the Priamel^ is used neither in the 
Book of Proverbs nor in that of Sirach. Proverbs snch as xx. 10 
(" Diverse weights, diverse measures— an abomination to Jahve are 
they both") and xx. 12 (" The hearing ear, the seeing eye — Jahve 
hath created them both"), to be distinguished from xvii. 3, xxvii, 
21, and the like, where the necessary unity, and from xxvii. 3, 
where the necessary resemblance, of the predicate is wanting, are 
only a weak approach to the Pnamel,— a stronger, xxv. 3, where the 
three subjects form the preamble (" The heaven for height, and the 
earth for depth, and the heart of kings — are nnsearchable"). Per- 
haps XXX. 11—14 is a greater mutilated Priamel. Here four subjects 
form the preamble, hut there is wanting the conclusion containing 
the common predicate. This, we believe, exhausts the forma of the 
Mashal in the collection. It now only remains to make mention 
of the Mashal cAat'n, t^. the ranging together in a series of 
proverbs of a similar character, such as the chain of proverbs 
regarding the fool, xxvi. 1-12, the sluggard, xxvi. 13-16, the tale- 
bearer, xsvi. 20-22, the malicious, xxvi. 23-28 — but this form 
belongs more to the technics of the Mashal collection than to that 
of the Mashal poetry. 

We now turn to the separate p&rts of the book, to examine more 
closely the f anna of their proverbs, and gather materials for a critical 
judgment regarding the origin of the proverbs which they contain. 
Not to anticipate, we take up in order the separate parts of the 
arrangement of the collection. Since, then, it cannot be denied that 
in the introductory peedagogic part, i. 7-is., notwithstanding its rich 
and deep contents, Uiere is exceedingly little of the technical form 
of the Mashal, as well as generally of technical form at all. This 
part, as already shown, consists nut of proper Mashals, hut of fifteen 
Mashal odes, or rather, perh^s, Mashal discourses, didactic poems of 
the Mashal kind. In the flow of Uiese discourses separate Mashals 
intermingle, which may either be regarded as independent, or, aa 

> [From pTKomlnlum, deugnating a peculiar kind of epigiant found in the 
Gennau poeti; ol the fifteenth and sixteenth centuiieg.] 
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i. 32, IT. 18 f., can easily be so nndentood. la the Maahal chains 
of chap. iv. and ix. we meet with proverbs that are synonymous 
(ix. 7, 10), antithetic (tii. 35, ix. 8), integral, or of one thought 
(iii. 29, 30), and synthetic (i. 7, iii. 5, 7), of two lines and of four 
lines variously disposed (iii. 9 f., 11 f., 31 f., 33 f.) ; bat the para- 
bolic scheme is not at all met witli, separate proverbs such as iii. 
27 f. are altogether without form, and keeping oat of view the 
octastich numerical proverb, vi. 16-19, the thoughts which form 
the unity of separate groups are so widely expanded that the 
measure of the Mashal proper is far exceeded. The character of 
this whole part is not concentrating, but unfolding. Even the inter- 
mingling proverbs of two lines possess the same character. They 
are for the most part more like dissolved drops than gold coins with 
sharp outline and firm impress ; as e.g. ix. 7 : 

He that oonecteth the mocker getteth to hunaelf shame ; 

And he that rebuketh the Bianer iua diBfaonottr. 
The few that consist of four lines are closer, more compact, more 
finished, because they allow greater space for the expression ; e^. 
iii. 9 f . : 

Hononr Jahve 4ith Mtj wealth. 

And with the firat-fmita of all thine incotne : 

And thj bania shall be filled with plent;, 

And Qyj vaU shall overflow with moat. 

But beyond the four lines the author knows do limits of artistic 
harmony ; the discourse flows on till it has wholly or provisionally 
exhausted the subject ; it pauses not till it reaches the end of its 
course, and then, taking breath, it starts anew. We cannot, more- 
over, deny that there is beauty in this new sprin^ng forth of the 
stream of the discourse with its fresh transparent waves ; but it is 
a peculiar beauty of the rhetorically decomposed, dissolved Mashal, 
goii}g forth, as it were, from its confinement, and breathing its 
fagrance far and wide. 

The fifteen discourses, in which the Teacher appears twelve times 
and Wisdom three times, are neither of a symmetrically chiselled 
form nor of internally fashioned coherence, bat yet are a garland 
of songs having internal unity, with a well-arranged manifoldness 
of contents. It is true that Bertheau recognises here neither unity 
of the contents nor unity of the forma! character ; but there is no 
Old Testament portion of like extent, and at the same time of more 
systematic internal unity, and which be.trs throughout a tike formal 
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impress, than this. Beithean thinks that he has discovered in 
certain passages a greater art in the form ; and certainly there are 
several sections which consist of jnst ten verses. But this is a mere 
accident ; for the first Mashal ode consists of groups of 1, 2, and 
10 verses, the second of 8 and 6 verses, the third of 10 and 12, tlie 
fourth of 10 and 8, the fifth of 2 and 6, etc. — each gronp forming 
a complete sense. The 10 verses are met with six times, and if iv. 
1-9 from the Peshito, and .iv. 20-27 from the LXX^ are included, 
eight times, without our regarding these decades as strophes, and 
without our being able to draw any conclnsion regarding a parti* 
cular author of these decade portions. In i. 20-33, Bertheau finds 
indeed, along with the regular structure of verses, an exact artistic 
formation of strophes (3 times 4 veisea with an echo of 2). But 
be counts instead of the sticbs the Masoretic verses, and these are 
not the true formal parts of the strophe. 

We now come to the second part of the collection, whose supe^ 
scription nbpB* ^^^ can in no respect be strange to us, since the 
collection of proverbs here commencing, compared with i. 7— ix., 
may with special right bear the name Mishte, The 375 proverbs 
which ere classed together in this part, x.-xxii. 16, without any 
comprehensive plan, but only according to their more or fewer 
conspicuous common characteristics (Bertheau, p. xii), consist all 
and every one of distichs ; for each Masoretic verse falls naturally 
into two stichs, and nowhere (not even xix. 19) does such a distich 
proverb stand in necessary connection with one that precedes or 
that follows ; each is in itself a small perfected and finished whole. 
The tristich xix. 7 is only an apparent exception. In reality it is a 
distich with the disfignred remains of a distich that has been lost. 
The LXX. has here two distichs which are wanting in our text. 
The second is that which is found in our text, hut only in a muti- 
lated form ; 

[He tfa&t do«8 much harm perfects mischief,] 
[And he that nses provoking words ahaQ not escape.] 
Perhaps the false rendering of 

: D^ »'> OnOK UTID 
The friend of every one Ie rewarded with evil, 
He wlio pursues aft«T mmoun does cot escape. 
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But not only are all these prorerbs distichs, tbey have also, not 
indeed without exception, but in by far the greatest number, a 
common character in that they are antit/ietic. Distichs of predo- 
minating antithetic character stand here together. Along with 
these all other schemes are, it is true, represented : the synonymous, 
x\. 7, 25, 30, zii. 14, 28, ziv. 19, etc. ; the integral, or of one thought, 
xiv. 7, XV. 3, etc., particularly ia proverbs with the comparative ]0, 
xii. 9, zv. 16, 17, xvi. 8, 19, zWi. 10, xxl. 19, xzii. 1, uid with the 
ascending "^3 *|M [much more], xi, 31, zv. 11, zrii. 7, xix. 7, 10, 
xzi. 27 ; the synthetic, z. 18, zi. 29, ziv. 17, xix. 13 ; the paratralic, 
the moat feebly represented, for the only specimens of it are x. 26, 
xi. 22 ; besides which I know not what other Bertbean could quote. 
We shall further see that in another portion of the book the para- 
bolic proverbs are just as closely placed together as are the anti- 
thetic. Here almost universally the two members of the pruverba 
stand together in technical parallelism as thesis and antithesis ; 
also in the synonymous proverbs the two members are the parallel 
rays of one thought ; in the synthetic two manostichs occur in 
loose external connection to mfhce for the parallelism as a funda- 
mental law of the technical proverb. But also in these proverbs in 
which a proper parallelism is not found, both members being needed 
to form a complete sentence, verse and members are ao built up, 
according to Bertheau's Belf-confirmatory opinion, that in regard 
to extent and the number of words they are like verses with 
parallel members. 

To this long course of dispells which profess to be the MUhh of 
Solomon, there follows a course, xxii. 17-xxir. 22, of " words of 
the wise," prefaced by the introduction xxii. 17—21, which un- 
deniably is of the same nature as the greater introduction, i. 7-ix., 
and of which we are reminded by the form of address preserved 
throughout in these " words of the wise." These " words of the 
wise " comprehend all the forms of the Mashal, from those of two 
lines in xxii. 28, sxiji. 9, xxiv. 7, 8, 9, 10, to the Mashal song xxiii. 
29-35. Between these limits are the tetrastichs, which are the 
most popular form, xxii. 22 f., 24 f., 26 f., xxili. 10 f., 15 f., 17 f., 
zxiv. If., 3f., 5f., 15f., 17f., 19f., 21 f ^— pentastichs, xxiii.4f., 
sxiv. 13 f., and hexastichs, xxiii. 1-3, 12-14, 19-21, 26-28, xxiv. 
11 f. ; — of tristichs, heptasticha, and octastichs are at least found 
one specimen of each, xxii. 29, xxJii. 6-8, xxm, 22-25. Bertheau 
mainiaios tlmt timre b a difference between the structure of these 
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proverbs and that of the preceding, fat he counts tlifi number of 
the words whicii constitute a verse in the case of the latter and of 
the former ; but such a proceeding is unwarrantable, for the re- 
markably long Masoretic verse xxiv. 13 contains eighteen words ; 
and the poet is not to be made acconntable for such an arrangement, 
for in his mind xxiv, 11 f. forma a hexastich, and indeed a very 
elegant one. Not the words of the Masoretic verse, but the sticJts 
are to be counted. Reckoning according to the sticht, I can dis- 
cover no difference between these proverbs and the preceding. In 
th« preceding ones also the number of the words in the sticlis 
extends from two to five, the number two being here, however, 
proportionally more frequently found (^e.g, xxiv. 46, xxiv. 8a, 10^) ; 
a circumstance which has its reason in this, that the symmetry of 
the members is often very much disturbed, there being frequently 
no trace whatever of parallelism. To the first appendix to the 
" Proverbs of Solomon " there follows a second, xxiv. 23 ff., with 
the superscription, "These things also to the wise," which contains 
a hexastich, xxiv. 23^25, a distich, ver. 26, a tristich, ver. 27, a 
tetrastich, ver. 28 f., and a Mashal ode, ver. 30 S., on the sluggard 
— the last in the form of an experience of the poet like Ps. xxxvii. 
35 f. The moral which he has drawn from this recorded observa- 
tion is expressed in two verses such as we have already found at 
vi. 10 f. These two appendices are, as is evident from their com- 
mencernent as well as from their conclusion, in closest relation to 
the introduction, i, 7-ix. 

There now follows in xxv.-xxix. the second great collection of 
" Proverbs of Solomon," *' copied out," as the superscription men- 
tions, by the direction of King Hezekiah. It falls, apparent!}', into 
two parts ; for as xxiv. 30 £f., a Mashal hymu, stands at the end 
of the two appendices, so the Mashal hymn xxvii. 23 ff. must be 
regarded as forming tiie division between the two halves of this 
collection. It is very sharply distinguished from the collection 
beginning with chap. x. The extent of the stichs and the greater 
or less observance of the parallelism furnish no distinguishing 
mark, but there are others worthy of notice. In the first collection 
tile proverbs are exclusively in the form of distichs ; here we have 
also some tristicfas, xxv. 8, 13, 20, xxvii. 10, 22, xxviii. 10, tetra- 
Btichs, XXV. 4 f., 9 f., 21 f., xxvi. 18 f., 24 f., xxvii. 15 f., and 
pentastichs, xxv. 6 f., besides the Mashal hymn already referred to. 
The kind of arrangement is not essentially different from that in 
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the first collection ; it la equally devoid of plan, yet tliere are hers 
some chains or strings of related proverbs, xzvi. 1-12, 13-16, 
20-22. A second essential distinction between the two collections 
is this, that while in the first the antithetia proverb forms the 
prevailing element, here it is the parabolic, and especially tho 
emblematus ; in xxv.-xsvii. are sentences almost wholly of this 
character. We say abnoet, for to place together proverbs of this 
kind exclusively is not the plan of the collector. There are also 
proverbs of the other schemes, Fewer synonymons, etc., than anti- 
thetic , and the collection begins in very varied quodlibet : xxv. 2, 
an antithetic proverb; xzv. 3, a priamel with three subjects; xxv. 4f., 
an emblematic tetrastich ; xxv. 6 f., a pentastich ; xxv. 8, a tristicli ; 
xxv. 9 f., a tetrastich, with the negative ID ; sxv, 11, an emblematic 
distich (" Qolden apples in stiver caskets — a word spoken in a fitting 
way "). The antithetic proverbs are found especially in xxviii. and 
xxix.: the first and the last proverb of the whole collection, xxv. 2, 
xxix. 27, are antithetic; but between these two the comparative 
and the figurative proverbs are so prevalent, that this collection 
appears like a variegated picture-book with explanatory notes written 
underneath. In extent it is much smaller than the foregoing. I 
reckon 126 proverbs in 137 Masoretic verses. 

The second collection of Solomon's proverbs has also several 
appendices, the first of which, xxx., according to the inscription, is 
by an otherwise unknown author, Agur the son of Jakeh. The first 
poem of this appendix presents in a thoughtful way the unsearch- 
ahleness of God. This is followed by certain peculiar pieces, such 
as a tetrastich regarding the purity of God's word, xxx. 5 f . ; a prayer 
for a moderate position between riches and poverty, vers. 7-9 ; a 
distich against slander, ver. 10 ; a priamel without the conclusion, 
vers. 11—14 ; the insatiable four {a Mtdda), ver. 15 f. ; a tetrastich 
regarding the disobedient son, ver. 17 ; the incomprehensible four, 
vers. 18-20; the intolerable four, vers. 21-23; the diminutive but 
prudent four, vers. 24-28 ; the excellent four, vers. 29-31 ; a penta- 
Btich recommending prudent silence, ver. 32 f. Two other supple- 
ments form the conclusion of the whole book: the counsel of 
Lemuel's mother to her royal son, xxxi. 2-9, and the praise of the 
virtuous woman in the form of an alphabetical acrostic, x:cxi. 10 ff. 

After we have acquainted ourselves with the manifold forms of 
the technical proverbs and their distribution iu the several parts of 
the collection, the question arises, What conclusions regarding the 
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origin of thesg several parts may be drawn from these forms foand 
in them f We connect with this the concepUon of Ewald, who sees 
represented in the several parts of the collection the chief points of 
the history of proverbial poetry. The " Proverbs of Solomon " 
X. 1— xxii. 16, appear to him to be the oldest collection, which 
represents the simplest and the moat ancient kind of proverbial 
poetry. Their distinguishing characteristics are the symmetrical 
two-membered verse, complete in itself, containing in itself a fully 
intelligible meaning, and the quick contrast of thesis and antithesis. 
The oldest form of the technical proverb, according to £wald, is, 
according to oar terminology, the antithetic distich, such as pre- 
dominates in X. 1-xxii. 16. Along with these antithetic distichs 
we find here also others of a different kind. Ewald so considers 
the contrast of the two members to be the original fundamental 
taw of the technical proverb, that to him these other kinds of 
distichs represent the diminution of the inner force of the two- 
membered verse, the already begun decay of the art in its oldest 
limits and laws, and the transition to a new method. In the 
" Proverbs of Solomon," xxv.-xxix., of the later collection, that 
rigorous formation of the verse appears already in fnll relaxation 
and dissolution : the contrast of the sense of the members appears 
here only exceptionally ; the art turns from the crowded fulness and 
strength of the representation more to the adorning of the thought 
by means of strong and striking figures and forms of expression, to 
elegant painting of certain moral condiUons and forma of life ; and 
the more the technical proverb is deprived of the breath of a vigor- 
ous poetic spirit, so much the nearer does it approach to the vulgar 
proverb ; the full and complete symmetry of the two members 
disappears, less by the abridgment of one of them, than by the too 
great extension and amplification of the two-membered proverb 
into longer admonitions to amoral life, and descriptions relating 
thereto. So the proverbial poetry passes essentially into a different 
form and manner. '* While it loses in regard to internal vigoroas 
brevity and strength, it seeks to gain again by means of connected 
instructive exposition, by copious description and detailed repre- 
sentation ; breaking np its boldly delineated, strong, and yet simply 
beantifnl form, it ri^es to oratorical display, to attractive eloquence, 
in which, indeed, though the properly poetical and the artistic 
gradually disappears, yet the warmth and easy comprehension are 
inci'eased." In chap. i.-ix^ the introduction of the older collectiou, 
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and xxii. 17-JUciv., of the 6rst half of the supplement to the older col- 
lection (xsv.-sxix. is the second half), supplied by a later writer, the 
great change b completed, the growth of which the later collection 
of the " Proverbs of Solomon," particularly in xzr.-xxix^ reveals. 
The symmetry of the two members of the verse is here completely 
destroyed ; the separate proverb appears almost only as an exception ; 
the proverbial poetry has passed into admonition and discourse, and 
has become in many respects lighter, and more fiexible, and flowing, 
and comprehensible. *' It is true that on the side of this later form 
of proverbial poetry there is not mere toss. While it always loses 
the excellent pointed brevity, the inner fulness and strength of the 
old proverbs, it gains in warmth, impressiveness, intelligibility ; the 
wisdom which at first strives only to make its existence and its 
contents in endless manifoldness known, reaches this point at last, 
that having become clear and certain, it now also turns itself 
earnestly and urgently to men." In the later additions, chap. 
XXX. xxKJ.f appended altogether externally, the proverbial poetry 
has already <Jisappeared, and given place to elegant descriptions of 
separate moral truths. While the creative passes into the back- 
ground, the whole aim is now toward surprising expansion and new 
artistic representation. 

This view of the progressive development of the cotu^e of pro- 
verbial poetry is one of the chief groands for the determination of 
Ewald's judgment regarding the parts that are Solomonic and those 
that are not Solomonic in the collection. In x. 1-x^i. 16 he does 
not regard the whole as Solomon's, as immediately and in their 
present form composed by Solomon ; but the breath of the Solo- 
monic spirit enlivens and pervades all that has been added by other 
and later poets. But most of the proverbs of the later collection 
(xxv.-xxix.) are not much older than the time of Hezekiah ; yet 
there are in it some that are Solomonic, and of the period nest to 
Solomon. The collection stretches backward with its arms, in part 
indeed, as the superscription, the " Proverbs of Solomon," shows, 
to the time of Solomon. On the other hand, in the introduction, 
i.-ix., and in the first half of the appendix (xxti. 17-xxiv.), there 
is not found a single proverb of the time of Solomon ; both 
portions belong to two poets of the seventh century B.C., a new 
era, in which the didactic poets added to the older Solomonic col- 
lection longer pieces of their own composition. The four small 
pieces, xxx. 1-14, 15-33, xxxi. 1-9, lOS., are of a still later date; 
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they cannot belong toab earlier period than the end of the seventli 
or the beginning of the sixth centmy B.O. 

We recogaise the penetration, the senBibility, the depth of 
thought indicated by this opinion of Ewald's regarding the origia 
of the hook ; yet for the most part it is not supported bj satisfac- 
tory proof. If we grant that he has on the whole rightly con- 
strued the history of proverbial poetry, nevertheless the conclusion 
that proverbs which bear in themselves the marks of the oldest 
proverbial poetry belong to the Solomonic era, and that the others 
belong to a period more nearly or more remotely subsequent to it, 
is very fallacious. In this case much that is found in Sirach's 
Book of Proverbs must be Solomonic ; and the «;DK '^E'D of Isaac 
Satanow,' the contemporary of Moses Mendelssohn, as well as 
many otlier proverbs in the collection ]iTn jho, and in the poetical 
works of other Jewish poets belonging to the middle ages or to 
later times, might he dated back perhaps a thousand years. Along 
with the general course of development the individuality of the 
poet is also to he taken into account ; an ancient poet can, along 
with the formally completed, produce the imperfect, which appears 
to belong to a period of art that has degenerated, and a modem 
poet can emulate antiquity with the greatest accuracy. But Swald's 
construction of the progress of the development of proverbial 
poetry is also in part arbitrary. That the two-membered verse is the 
oldest form of the technical proverb we shall not dispute, bat that 
it is the two-membered antithetic verse is a supposition that cannot 
be proved ; and that Solomon wrote only antithetic distichs is an 
absurd assertion, to which Keil justly replies, that the adhering to 
only one form and structure is a sign of poverty, of mental narrow- 
ness and one-sidedness. There are also other kinds of parallelism, 
which are not less beautiful and vigorous than the antithetic, and 
also other forms of proverbs besides the distich in which the thongbt, 
which can in no way be restrained within two lines, must neces- 
sarily divide itself into the branches of a greater number of lines. 
Thus I must agree with Keil in the opinion, that Elwald's assertion 
that in the Hezekiah-collection the strong form of the technical 
proverb is in full dissolution, contains an exaggeration. If the 

' [TsasoHa-Iieviwas bom at Satonow (whence hU name), in Basaian Poland, 
1782, died at Berlin 1802. BeddeB other works, he was the author of several 
eoUeotJont of gnomes and apoth^ma in imitation of the FiorerbL Vid. 
Delitiech Zur Gttch. der Jud. Poetie, p. 115.] 
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first collection, x. l-xxii. 16, contains only two (x. 26, ». 22) 
figurative proverbs, while it would be altogether foolish to deny 
that these two, because they were fignratire proverbs, were Solo- 
monic, or to affirm that be was the author of only these two, so it 
is self-evident that the Hezekiah-coUection, which is principally a 
collection of figurative proverbs, must contain many proverbs in 
which a different kind of parallelism prevails, which liaa the ap- 
pearance of a looser connection. Is it not probable that Solomon, 
who had an open penetrating eye for the greatest and the smallest 
objects of nature, composed many such proverbs 1 And is e.g. 
the proverb xxvi. 23, 

DrasB of diver Bpread over a potsheid-'- 

BomiDg lipe and & wicked heart, 
less beautiful, and vigorous, and worthy of Solomon than any anti- 
thetic distich T If Ewald imagines that the 3000 proverbs which 
Solomon wrote were all constructed according to this one model, we 
are much rather convinced that Solomon's proverbial poetry, which 
found the distich and the tetrastich as foims of proverbs already In 
use, would not only unfold within the limits of the distich the most 
varied manifoldness of thought and form, but would also within the 
limits of the Mashal generally, ran through the whole scale from 
the distich np to octastichs and more extensive forms. But while 
we cannot accept Ewald's criteria which he applies to the two 
collections, x. 1-xxii. 16 and xxv.— xxix., yet his delineation of tlie 
form and kind of proverbial poetry occurring in i.— ix., xxii. 17 S., 
is excellent, as is also his conclusion, that these portions belong to 
a new and more recent period of proverbial poetry. Since in xxii. 
17-21 manifestly a new course of " Words of the Wise " by a poet 
later than Solomon is introduced, it is possible, yea, not improbable, 
that he, or, as Ewald thinks, another somewhat older poet, intro- 
duces in i. 7-ix. the " Proverbs of Solomon" following, from x. 1 
onward. 

But if Solomon composed not only distichs, but also tristlcbs, 
etc., it is strange that in the first collection, x.-xxii. 16, there are 
exclusively distichs ; and if he constructed not only contrasted 
proverbs, but equally 6gurative proverbs, it is as strange that in 
the first collection the figurative proverbs are almost entirely 
wanting, while in the second collection, xxv.— xxix., on the contrary', 
they prevail. This remarkable phenomenon may be partly ex- 
plained if we could suppose that not merely the second collection. 
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but both of them, w€re arrfknged by the " men of Hezekiah " and 
that the whole collection of the Solomonic proverbs was divided 
by them into two collections according to their fortn. Bat leaving 
out of view other objections, one wonld in that case have expected in 
the first collection the proportionally great namber of the antithetic 
distichs which stand in the second. If we regard both collections 
as originally one whole, then there can be no rational ground for its 
being divided in this particular way either by the original collector 
or by a later enlarger of the collection. We have therefore to 
regard the two portions as the work of two different authors. The 
second is by the " men of Hezekiah ;" the first cannot be by 
Solomon himself, since the number of proverbs composed, and 
probably also written out by Solomon, amounted to 3000 ; besides, 
if Solomon was the author of the collection, there would be visible 
on it the stamp of his wisdom in its plan and order : it is thus tlie 
work of another author, who is certainly different from the author 
of the introductory Mashal poems, i. 7-ix. For if the author of 
the title of the book were not at the same time the author of the 
introduction, he must have taken it from some other place ; thus it 
is inconceivable how he could give the title " Proverbs of Solomon," 
etc., i. 1-6, to poems which were not composed by Solomon, If 
i. 7-ix. is not by Solomon, then these Mashal poems are explicable 
only as the work of the author of the title of the book, and as an 
introduction to the " Proverbs of Solomon," beginning x. 1. It 
must be one and the same anthor who edited the " Proverbs of 
Solomon" x. l-xxii. 16, prefixed i. 7— ix. as an introduction to 
them, and appended to them the " Words of the Wise," xxii. 17- 
xxiv. 22 ; the second collector then appended to this book a Bup< 
plement of the " Words of the Wise," xxiv. 23 ff., and then the 
Hezekiah-collection of Solomonic proverbs, xxv.-xxix. ; perhaps 
also, in order that the book might be brought to a close in the same 
form in which it was commenced, he added ^ the non-Solomonic 
proverbial poem xxx. f. We do not, however, maintain that the 
book has this origin, but only this, that on the supposition of the 
non-Solomonic origin of i. 7-ix. it cannot well have any other 
origin. Bat the question arises again, and more emphatically, 
How was it possible that the first collector left as gleanings to 

1 Zbeklor takes xxiv. S3 ff. u & second appendix to the first principal collec- 
taon. This is jostifiable, but the second supencription rather BuggeBta two 
ooUecton. 
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the second so great a number of dispells, almost all paraboliral, 
and besides, all more than two-lined proverbs of Solomon t One 
can scarcely find the reason of this singnlar phenomenon in any- 
thing else than in the indgment of the author of the first collecUon 
as the determining motive of his selection. For when we think also 
on the Bonrces and origin of the two collections, the second always 
presDpposes the first, uid that which is singalar in the anther's 
thoB reBtricting himself can only have its groand in the freedom 
which he allowed to his mbjectivity. 

Before we more closely examine the style and the teaching of 
the book, and the conclusions thence arising, another phenomenon 
claims our attention, which perhaps throws light on the way in 
which the several collections ori^nated ; but, at all events, it may 
not now any longer remain ont of view, when we are in the act of 
forming a judgment on this point, 

3. 77te repetttioju in the Book of Proverbs. — ^We find not only 
in the different parts of the collection, but also within the limits 
of one and the same part, proverbs which wholly or in part are 
repeated in the same or in similar words. Before we can come to 
a judgment, we must take cognizance as closely as possible of this 
fact. We begin with " The Proverbs of Solomon," x.-xxii. 16 ; 
for this collection is in relation to xxv.— xxix. certainly the earlier, 
and it is especially with respect to the Solomonic proverbs that 
this fact demands an explanation. In tiiis earlier collection we 
find, (1) whole proverbs repeated in exactly the same words: 
xiv.12 = xvi. 25 ; — (2) proverbs slightly changed in their form 
of expression: x. l = xv. 20, xiv. 20 = sx. 4, xvi. 2 = xxi. 2, 
xix. 5 = xix. 9, XX. 10 = XX. 23, xxi. 9 = xxt. 19;— (3) proverbs 
almost identical in form, but somewhat different in sense : x. 2 = 
xi. 4, xiii. 14 = xiv. 27 ; — (4) proverbs the first lines of which are 
the same: x. 15 = xviii. 11; — (5) proverbswiththeirsecondlin.es 
the same: x. 6 = x. 11, x. 8 = x. 10, xv. 33 = xviii. 12 ;— (6) 
proverbs with one line almost the same: xi. ]3=xx. 19, xi. 21=xvi. 
5, xii. 14 = xiii. 2, xiv. 31 =xvii. 5, xvi. 18 = xviii. 12, xix. 12 = 
XX. 2 ; comp. also xvi. 28 with xvii. 9, xix. 25 with xxi. 11. In com- 
paring these proverbs, one will perceive that for the most part the 
external or internal resemblance of the surroanding has prompted 
the collector to place the one proverb in this place and the other in 
that place (not always indeed ; for what reason e.g. could determine 
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t1te position of xvi. 25 and xix. 5, 9, 1 caniiot say) ; then that the pro- 
verb standing earlier is generally, to all appearance, also the earlier 
formed, for the second of the pair is mostly a synonymons distich,, 
vfaich generally further extends antithetically one line of the first : 
cf. xviii. 11 with z. 15, xx. 10, 23 with xL 1, xx. 19 with xi. 13, 
xvi. 5 with xi, 21, xx. 2 with xix. 12, also xvii. 5 with xiv. 31, 
where from an antithetic proverb a synthetic one is formed ; bat 
here also there are exceptions, as xiii. 2 compared withxii. 14, and 
XT. 33 with xriii. 12, where the same line is in the first case con- 
nected with a synonymoas, and in the second witii an antithetic 
proverb ; but here also the contrast is so loose, that the earlier- 
occurring proverb has the appearance of priority. 

We now direct our attention to the second collection, xxv.-xxix. 
When we compare the proverbs found here with one another, we 
see among them a disproportionately smaller namber of repetitions 
than in the other collection ; only a single entire proverb is repeated 
in almost similar terms, bnt in an altered sense, zxix. 20 = xxvi. 12 ; 
but proverbs snch as xxviii. 12, 28, xxix.2, notwithstanding the partial 
resemblance, are equally original. On the other hand, in this second 
collection we find numerous repetitions of proverbs and portions of 
proverbs from the first : — (1) Whole proverbs perfectly identical 
(leaving oat of view insignificant variations) : xxv. 24 = xxi. 9, 
xxvi- 22 = xviii. 8, xxvii. 12 = xxij. 3, xivii. 13 = xx. 16; — (2) 
proverbs identical in meaning, with somewhat changed expression : 
xxvi. 13=xxii. 13, xxvi. 15 = xix. 24, xxviii. 6=xix. 1, xxviii. 19 = 
xii. 11, xxix. 13 = xxii. 2; — (3) proverbs with one line the same 
and one line different : xxvii. 21=xvii. 3, xxiz. 22 = xv, 18 ; cf. 
also xxvii. 15 with xix. 13. When we compare these proverbs with 
one another, we are uncertain as to many of them which has the 
priority, as e.^. xxvii. 21= xvii. 3, xxix. 22 = xv. 18; but in the case 
of others there is no doabt that the Hezekiah- collection contains the 
original form of the proverb which is fonnd in the other collec- 
tion, as xxvi. 13, xxviii. 6, 19, xxix. 13, xxvii. 15, in relation to 
their parallels. In the other portiois of this book also we find such 
repetitions as are met with in these two collections of Solomonic 
proverbs. In i. 7-ix. we have li, 16, a little changed, repeated in 
vii. 5, and iii. 15 in viit. 11 ; ix. 10a = i. 7a is a case not worthy 
of being mentioned, and it were inappropriate here to refer to ix. 
4, 16. In the first appendix of " the Words of the Wise," xxii. 
17-sxiv. 22, single lines often repeat themselves in another. coa- 
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nection ; cf. xxiii. 3 and 6, xziii. 10 and xxii. 38, zxiii. 17 f. and 
xxiv, 13 f., xxii. 23 and xxiii. 11, zxiii. 17 and zxIt. 1. That in 
such cases the one proverb ia often the pattern of the other, U placed 
beyond a donbt by the relation of xxiv. 19 to Ps. xxzvii. 1 ; cf. 
also xziT. 20 with Pa, xxxvii. 38. If here there are proverbs lika 
those of Solomon in their expresnon, the presamption is ^at the 
priority belongs to the latter, as xxiii. 27 cf. xxii. 14, xxtv. 5 f. 
cf xi. 14, xxiv. 19 f. cf. xiii. 9, in which latter case the justice 
of the presumption is palpable. Within the second appendix of 
" the Words of the Wise," xxiv. 23 ff,, no repetitions are to be 
expected on account of its shortness; yet is xxiv. 23 repeated 
from the Solomonic Mashal xxviii. 21, and as xxiv. 33 f. are 
literally the same as vi. 10 f., the priority is presumably on the 
side of the author of i. 7-ix., at least of the Mashal in the form 
in which he coiamimicates it. The supplements xxx. and xxxi. 
afford nothing that is worth mention as bearing on otir present 
inqniry,^ and we may therefore now turn to the question, What 
insight into the origin of these proverbs and their collection do the 
observations made afford ? 

From the nnmerous repetitions of proverbs and portions of 
proverbs of the first collection of the " Proverbs of Solomon" in 
the Hezekiah-collection, as well as from another reason stated at 
the end of the foregoing section of our inquiry, we conclude that 
the two collections were by different authors ; in other words, that 
they had not both *< the men of Hezekiah" for their authors. It 
ia true that the repetitions in themselves do not prove anything 
against the oneness of their authorship ; for there are within the 
several collectione, and even within i.— ix. (cf. vi. 20 with i. 8, viii. 

' Quite the same phenomesoD, Fleischer remarks, preeenta itaqU in the dif- 
ferent collections of proverbs ascribed to the Caliph Ali, where frequently one 
and the same thonght in one aollectioa is repeated in manifold forma in asecond, 
here in a shorter, there in a longer form. As a general principle thia is to be 
borne in mind, Uiat the East transmits unchanged, with scrupulous eicactntss, 
onlf religions writings regarded as holy and diTine, and therefore these 
Proverbs have been transmitted unchanged only since they became a distinct 
part of the canon ; before that time it happened to tiiem, as to all in the East 
that is eitposed to the arbitrariness of the changing spirit and the intercourse of 
life, that one and the same original text has been modified by one speaker 
and writer after another. Thus of the famoas poetical works of the East, such 
e>g. as Firdasi's Schah-Naineh [^Book of the Kittgi] and Sadi's Oarden of 
Jioiei, not one us. copy agrees with another. 
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10 r. with iii. 14 f.), repetitions, notwitlistandiD^ the oueness of 
tlieir snthorship. But if two collections of proverbs ore in so 
many various ways different in their character, as x. 1-zxii. 16 and 
XXV.— xxiz., then the previous probability rises almost to a certfunty 
by such repetitions. From the form, for the most part anomalous, in 
which the Hezekiah-collection presents the proverbs and portions of 
proverbs which are found also in the first collection, and from their 
being otherwise independent, we further conclude that " the men of 
Hezekiah" did not borrow from the first collection, bnt formed it 
from other sources. Bat since one does not understand why *' the 
men of Hezekiah** should have omitted ao great a number of 
genuine Solomonic proverbs which remain, after deducting the 
proportionally few tliat have been repeated (for this omission is 
not to be explained by saying that they selected those that were 
appropriate and wholesome for their time), we aro further justified 
in the conclusion that the other collection was known to them as one 
current in their time. Their object was, indeed, not to supplement 
this older collection ; they rather regarded their undertaking as 
a similar people's book, which they wished to place side by side 
with that collection without making it snperfiuous. The difference 
of the selection in the two collections has its whole directing occa- 
sion in the difference of the intention. The first collection begins . 
(x. 1) with the proverb — 

A wise Bon miketh glad hit father, 

And a foolish bod is the grief of hia motliei; 
the second (xxv. 2) with the proverb — 

It is the glorj of Qod to coneeal a thing. 

And the glory of kings to search out a matter. 
The one collection is a book for youth, to whom it is dedicated in 
the extended introduction, i. 7-ix. ; the second is a people's hook 
suited to the time of Hezekiah (" Solomon's Wisdom in Hezekiah's 
days," as Stier has named it), and therefore it takes its start 
not, like the first, from the duties of the child, but from those of 
the king. If in the two collections everything does not stand in 
conscious relation to these different objects, yet the collectors at 
least hare, from the commencement to the close (cf. xxii. 15 with 
xxis. 26), these objects before their eyes. 

As to the tiTM at which the first collection was made, the above 
considerations also afford us some materials for forming a judg- 
ment. Several pairs of proverbs which it contains present to as 
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essentially the same sajrings in older and more recent forms, Keil 
regards the proverbs also that appear less ori^nal as old-Solomonic, 
and remarks that one and the flame poet doM not always give 
expression to the same thonghts with the same pregnant brevity 
and excellence, and affirms that changes and reprodnctions of 
separate proverbs may proceed even from Solomon himself. This 
is possible ; bat if we consider that even Davidic psalms have been 
imitated, and that in the " Words of the Wise" Solomonic proverbs 
are imitated, — moreover, that proverbs especially are subject to 
changes, and invite to imitation and transformation, — we shall £nd 
it to be improbable. Rather we would suppose, that between the 
publication of the 3000 proverbs of Solomon and the preparation 
of the collection z.-xxii. 16 a considerable time elapsed, during 
which the old-Solomonic Mashal had in the months of the people 
and of poets acquired a multitude of accretions, and that the col- 
lector bad without hesitation gathered together such indirect 
Solomonic proverbs with tliose that were directly Solomonic. But 
did not then the 3000 Solomonic proverbs afford to him scope 
enough t We must answer this question in the negative ; for if 
that vast number of Solomonic proverbs was equal in moral-reli- 
gious worth to those that have been preserved to us, then neither 
the many repetitions within the first collection nor the proportional 
poverty of the second can be explained. Tlie " men of Hezekiah" 
made their collection of Solomonic proverbs nearly 300 years after 
Solomon's time ; but there is no reason to suppose that the old book 
of the Proverbs of Solomon had disappeared at that time. Much 
rather we may with probability conclude, from the subjects to 
which several proverbs of these collections extend (husbandry, war, 
court life, etc.), and from Solomon's love for the manifold forms 
of natural and of social life, that his 3000 proverbs would not have 
afforded much greater treasures than these before us. But if the 
first collection was made at a time in which the old-Solomonic 
proverbs had been already considerably multiplied by new combi- 
nations, accretions, and Imitations, then probably a more suitable 
time for their origination could not he than that of Jehoshaphat, 
which was more related to the time of Solomon than to that 
of David, The personality of Jehoshaphat, inclined toward the 
promotion of the public worship of God, the edification of the 
people, the administration of justice ; the dominion of the house of 
David recognised and venerated far and wide among neighbouring 
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peoples ; tlie tendencies of that time towards intercourse with dis- 
tant regions ; the deep peace wbich followed the snbjugatioD of 
the confederated nations, — all these are features which etamped 
the ^me of Jehoshaphat as a copy of that of Solomon. Hence we 
are to expect in it the fostering care of the Chokma. If the author 
of tlie introduction and editor of the older book of Proverbs lived 
after Solomon and before Hezekiah, then the circamstances of 
the case most suitably determine his time as at the beginning of 
the reign of Jehoshaphat, some seventy years after Solomon's death. 
If in i,-ix. it is frequently said that wisdom was seen openly in the 
streets and ways, this agrees with 2 Chron. zvii. 7-9, where it is said 
that princes, priests, anU Lerites, sent out by Jehoshaphat (compare 
the Canjingian mUsi), went forth into the towns of Jadah with the 
liook of the law in their hands as teachers of the people, and with 
2 Chron. six. 4, where it is stated that Jehoshaphat himself " went 
out through the people from Beer-sheba to Mount Epbraim, and 
brought them back unto the Lord God of their fathers." We 
have an evidence of the fondness for allegorical forms of address 
at that time in 2 Kings xiv, 8-11 (2 Chron. xxv. 17-21), which is 
so far favourable to the idea that the allegorizing author of i.-ix. 
belonged to that epoch of history. 

This also agrees with the time of Jehoshaphat, that in the first col- 
lection the kingdom appears in its bright side, adorned with righteous- 
ness (xiv. 35, xvi. 10, 12, 13, xx. S), wisdom (xx. 26), grace and truth 
(xx. 28), love to the good (xxii. 11), divine guidance (xxi. 1), and in 
the height of power (xvi. 14, 15, xix. 12) ; while in the second collec- 
tion, which immediately begins with a series of the king's sayings, 
the kingdom is seen almost only (with exception of xt^ix. 14) on 
its dark side, and is represented under the destructive dominion of 
tyranny (xxviii. 15, 16, xxix. 2), of oppressive taxation (xxix. 4), 
of the Camarilla (xxv. 5, xxix. 12), and of multiplied authorities 
(xxviii, 2). Elster ia right when he remarks, that in x.-xxii. 16 the 
kingdom in its actual state corresponds to its ideal, and the warning 
against the abuse of royal power lies remote. If these proverbs 
more distinguish ably than those in xsv.-xxix. bear the physiog- 
nomy of the time of David and Solomon, so, on the other hand, 
the time of Jehoshaphat, the son and successor of Asa, is favour- 
able to their collection ; while in the time of Hezekiah, the son 
and successor of Ahaz, and father and predecessor of Manasseh, 
in which, throngh the sin of Ahaz, negotiations with the world- 
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kin^flom began, tliat cloady aspect of the kingdom vbich is borne 
by t)ie second Bupplement, xxiv. 33-25, was broDght near, 

TliQs between Solomon and HezekUh, and probably nnder 
Jehoshaphat, the older Book of Proverbs contained in i.~-xziT. 23 
first appeared. The "Proverbs of Solomon," x, I-xzii. 16, which 
formed the principal part, the very kernel of it, were enclosed on the 
one side, at their commencement, by the lengthened introdnction 
i. 7-iz., in which the collector annoances himself as a highly gifted 
teacher and as the inatrnment of the Spirit of revelation, and on the 
other side are shut in at their close by " the Words of the Wise,* 
xxii. 17-xxiv. 34. The aathor, indeed, does not announce !. 6 such 
s supplement of " the Words of the Wise ;" bat after these words 
in the title of the book, he leads as to expect it. The introduc- 
tion to the snpplement xxii. 17-21 sounds like an echo of the 
larger introdaction, and corresponds to the smaller compass of the 
supplement. The work bears on the whole the stamp of a unity; 
for even in the last proverb with which it closes (xxiv. il f,, 
" My son, fear thou Jahve and the king," etc.), there still sounds 
the same key-note which the author had struck at the commence- 
ment. A later Collector, belonging to the time subsequent to 
Hezekiah, enlarged the work by the addition of the Hezekiah- 
portion, and by a short supplement of " the Words of the Wise," 
wliicli he introduces, according to the law of analogy, after xxii. 
17-xxiv. 22. The harmony of the superscriptions xxiv. 23, xxv. 
1, favours at least the supposition that these snpplements are the 
work of one hand. The circumstance that " the Words of the 
Wise," xxii. 17-xxiv. 22, in two of their maxims refer to the older 
collection of Solomonic proverbs, but, on the contrary, that *' the 
Words of the Wise," xxiv. 23 ff., refer in xxiv, 23 to the Heze- 
kiah-col lection, and in xxiv. 33 f. to the introdaction i. 7— ix., 
strengthens the supposition that with xxiv. 23 a se<:ond half of the 
book, added by another hand, begins. There is no reason for not 
Rttributing the appendix xxx.-xxxi. to this second collector; perhaps 
he seeks, as already remarked above, to render by means of it the 
conclusion of the extended Book of Proverbs uniform with that of 
the older book. Like the older collection of " Proverbs of Solo- 
mon," 80 also now the Hezekiah-collection has " Proverbs of the 
Wise" on the right and on the left, and the king of proverbial 
poetry stands in the midst of a worthy retinue. The second col- 
lector dbtinguishes himself from the first by this, that be never 
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professes blmself to be a proverbial poet. It is possible tbat tlie 
proverbial poem of the " virtuous woman," xxsi. 10 ff., ma; be 
Iiis work, but there is nothing to substantiate this opinion. 

After this digression, into which we have been led by the repe- 
titions found in the book, we now return, conformably to our plan, 
to examine it from the point of view of the forms of its language 
and of its doctrinal contents, and to inquire whether the results 
hitherto attained are confirmed, and perhaps more fully determined, 
by this further investigation. 

4. Tlie Boot of the Pi-overbB on ttie tide of its manifoldnets of 
tttfU and form of iiulr action. — We commence our inquiry with the 
relation in which x.— xxii. 16 and xxv.-xxix. stand to each other with 
reference to their forms of language. If the primary stock of both 
of these sec^ons belongs indeed to the old time of Solomon, then they 
must bear essentially the same verba! stamp upon them. Here 
we of course keep out of view the proverbs that are wholly or 
partially identical. If the expression I03"'^"Tn (the chambers of the 
body) is iu the first collection a favourite figure (xviii. 8, xx. 27, 30), 
(.'oined perhaps by Solomon himself, the fact that this figure is also 
found in xicvi. 22 is not to be taken into account, since in xxvi. 22 
the proverb xviii. 8 is repeated. Now it cannot at all be denied, 
that in the first collection certain expressions are met with whicli 
one might expect to meet again in the Hezekiah-coUection, and 
which, notwiUtstanding, are not to be found in it. Gwald ^ves 
a list of such expressions, in order to show that the old-Solo- 
monic dialect occurs, with few exceptions, only in the first collec- 
tion. But his catalogue, when closely inspected, is nnsatisfactory. 
That many of these expressions occur also In the introduction 
i. 1— ix. proves, it is true, nothing against him. But KBiD 
(health), xii. 18, xiii. 17, xir. 30, xv. 4, xvi. 24, occurs also in 
xxix. 1 ; ^Ti (he pursueth), xi. 19, xii. 11, xv. 9, xix. 7, also in 
xxviii. 19 ; Il"U (a tattler), xvi. 28, xviii. 8, also in xxvi. 20, 22 ; 
npr t6 (not go unpunished), xi. 21, xvi. 5, xvii. 5, also in xxviii, 
20. These expressions thus supply an argument for, not against, 
the linguistic oneness of the two collections. The list of ex- 
pressions common to the two collections might he considerably 
increased, e.g.: Vya (are onruly), xxix. 18, Kal xiii, 18, xv. 32; 
Y» (be that hastens), xix. 2, xxi. 5, xxviii. 20, xxix. 19 ; D'aiTo 
(of contentions), xxi. 9 (xxv. 24), .\xi. 19, xxiii. 29, xxvi. 21, xxvii. 
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25. If it may be regarded as a striking fact that th« Bgares 
of speech DV? '^''P^ (a fountain of life), x. 11, ziii. 14, sir. 27, 
xv'i. 22, and D';n r? (a tree of life), xi. 30, xiii. 12, xv. 4, as 
also the expressions rvino (destraction), z. 14, 15, xiii. 3, ziv. 28, 
xviii. 7, X. 29, xxi. 15, T?) (he atteretb), xii. 17, xiv. 5, 25, six. 
5, 9 ; ^^ (perverteth), ziii. 6, xix. 3, xxi. 12, xxiL 12, and *|^ 
(pcrverseness), xi. 3, xr. 4, ate only to be found in the first cuU 
l(;ction, and not in that by the " men of Hezekiah," it is not « 
decisive evidence against the oneness of tlie origin of the proverbs 
in both collections. The fact also, properly brought forward by 
Ewald, that proverbs which begin with E^ (there is), — e.g. xi. 24, 
" There is that scattereth, and yet increasetb still," — are exclusively 
found in the first collection, need not perplex ns ; tt is one peculiar 
kind of proverbs which the anthor of this collection has by pr&- 
ference gatliered together, as he has also omitted all parabolic 
proverbs except these two, x. 26, xi. 22. If proverbs beginning 
with e^ are found only in the first, bo on the other hand the para- 
bolic Vav and the proverbial perfect, reporting as it were an ex- 
perii^ncfl (cf. in the second collection, besides xxvi. 13, xxvii. 12, 
xxix. 13, also xxviii. 1, xxix. 9), for which DSderlein' has invented 
the expression aoriatua gnomieui* are common to both sentences. 
Another remark of Swald's (Jalirb. xi. 28), that extended proverbs 
with V^H are exclusively found in the Hezekiah-eollection (xxJx. 
9, 3, xxr. 18, 28), is not fully established ; in xvi. 27-29 three 
proverbs with IT'K are found together, and in xx. 6 as well as in 
xxix. 9 IP*K occurs twice in one proverb. Rather it strikes us that 
the article, not merely the puncta tonally syncopated, but that ex- 
pressed by n, occurs only twice in the first collection, in xx. 1, xxi. 
31 ; oftener in the second, zxvi. 14, 18, xxvii. 19, 20, 22. Since, 
however, the first does not wholly omit the articW, this also cannot 
determine us to reject the linguistic unity of the second collec- 
tion with the first, at least according to their primary stock. 

But also what of tlie linguistic unity of i. 1-ix. with both of these, 
maintained by Keil 1 It is true, and merits all consideration, that 
a unity of language and of conception between i. 1-ix. and x.- 
xxii. 16 which far exceeds the degree of unity between x.-xxii. IS 
and xxv.-xxix. may be proved. The introduction is bound with the 

> Reden u. AnfaSUx, ii. 816. 

' A timilar thing is found among German proverbs, e.g. : Wer nictit itiitttui, 
ouch nicht viitais (Tl'hoso sat not, ate not). 
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first colledioQ in the closest manner by the same ase of sach ex- 
pressions as "UK (gathereth), vi. 8, x. 5 ; l^t^M (the middle, i.e. of 
the night, deep darkness), vii. 9, xx. 20 ; i^ld^ (the end), v, 4, 
xxiii. 18, xxiT. 14; -nnK (fierce), v. 9, xvii-'ll; nr? (nnder- 
standiog), i. 2, xvi. 16 ; njan (nnderstanding), ii. 6, iii. 19, xxi. 
30 ; nv (an adulteress), t. 3, xxii. 14, xxiii. 33 ; 3^ "ipn (lacking 
understanding), tL 32, vii. 7, xii. 11 ; n^ 1)0^* (will increase 
teaming), i. 5, ix. 9, xvi. SI, 23 ; T^ (attereth), vi. 19, xiv. 5, 
xix, 5, 9 ; n>i (perverted), iii. 32, x\v. 2 ; tJ^no (contention), vi. 
14, 19, X. 12 ; ttrp (health), iv. 22, jdi. 18, xiiL 17, xvi. 24 
(deliverance, xxix. 1) ; nSJ (are plucked np), ii. 22, xv. 25 ; 
n^r |6 (shall not be unpunished), vi. 29, xi. 21, xvi. 5 ; »n 
(s^ngthened, i.e. the face), vii. 13, xxi. 29 ; 0?n fS (tree of life), 
iii. 18, xi. 30, xiii. 12, xv, 4 ; 3iff (becometh surety) and Ppn 
(striketh hands) occurring together, vi. 1, xvii. 18, xxii. 26 ; D^riB 
and OWfl (simplicity, folly), i, 22, 32, viii. 5, ix. 6, xxiii. 3 ; nk 
(to wink with the eyes), vi. 13, x. 10 ; f^J> (a city), viii. 3, ix. 3, 
14, xi. 11 ; ri'B'tn (the beginning), i, 7, xvii. 14 ; 3fE3 ?3l? (good 
understanding), iii. 4, xiii. 15 ; I^K~U3tC'*, (shall dwell in the land), 
ii. 21, x. 30 ; fno n^e* (sendeth forth strife), vi. 14, xvi. 28 ; niasnn 
(evil words), ii. 12, vi. 14, x. 31, xvi. 28 ; nnln (instruction), i. 8, 
iii. 1, iv. 2, vii. 2, xiii. 14; n>s>vi (counsel), iii. 21, viii. 14, xviii. 
1 ; rri^snn (prudent measures), i. 5, xx. 18, xxiv. 6 ; — and these 
are not tiie only points of contact between the two portions which 
an attentive reader will meet with. This relation of i. 1-ix. 18 to 
x.-xxii. 16 is a strong proof of the internal unity of that portion, 
which Bertheau has called in question. But are we therefore to 
conclude, with Eeil, that the introduction is not leas of the old 
time of Solomon than x.— xxii. 16 ? Such a conclusion lies near, 
but we do not yet reach it. For with these points of contact there 
are not a few expressions exclusively peculiar to the introduction ; — 
the expressions ncrp sing, (counsel), i. 4, iii. 21 ; ^^1^ (prudence), 
i. 4, viii. 5, 12 ; n^TQ (an enigma, obscure maxim), i, 6 ; TiSO (a 
pathof life), ii.9,'iv.'ll, 26; rAiJio, ii. 15, 18,t. 6, 21 ; liB^-K (the 
apple of the eye), vii. 2, 9 ; rtiTJ (the throat), i. 9,. iii. 3, 22 ; 
the verbs iini* (cometh), i. 27, D^» (make level or plain), iv. 26, 
V. 6, 21, and neb (deviate), iv. Ifi, vii. 25. Peculiar to this section 
is the heaping together of synonyms in close connection, as " con- 
gregation" and " assembly," v. 14, *' lovely hind" and " pleasant 
roe," v. 19 ; cf. v. 11, vi. 7, vii. 9, viii. 13, 31. This usage is, 
TOL.L 
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however, onl^ a feature in the characterigtic style of this section 
altogether different from that of x. 1-xzii. 16, as well as from 
that of zxv^xzix., of its disjointed diffuse form, delighting in 
repetitions, abounding in synonymous parallelism, eren to a repeti- 
tion of the same words (cf. e.g. vi. 2), which, since the lingnistic 
and the poetic forms are here inseparable, we have already spoken 
of in the second part of oar introdnctory dissertation. This fnn- 
damental diversity in the whole condiUon of the section, notwith- 
standing those numerous points of resemhlance, demands for 
i. ]-is. an altogether different aathor from Solomon, and one who 
is more recent. If we hold by this view, then these points of 
resemblance between the sections find the most satisfactory expla- 
nation. The gifted author of the introductjon (i. 1-iz.) has formed 
his style, without being an altogether slavish imitator, on the Solo- 
monic proverbs. And why, then, are his parallels confined almost 
exclusively to the section x. 1-xxii. 16, and do not extend to xxv.— 
xxix.f Because he edited the former and not the latter, and took 
pleasure particularly in the proverbs which he placed together, 
X. 1-xxii. 16. Not only are expressions of this section, formed by 
himself, echoed in bis poetry, but the latter are for the most part 
formed out of germs supplied by the former. One may regard xix. 
27, cf. xxvii. 11, as the germ of the admonitory addresses to the son, 
and xiv. 1 as the occasion of the allegory of the wise and thi 
foolish woman, ix. Generally, the poetry of this writer has its 
hidden roots in the older writings. Who does not hear, to mention 
only one thing, in i. 7-ix. an echo of the old PDI^ (hear). Dent, 
vi. 4-9, cf. xi, 18-21? The whole poetry of this writer savours 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. The admonitory addresses i. 7-ix. 
are to the Book of Proverbs what Deuteronomy is to the Pentateuch. 
As Deuteronomy seeks to bring home and seal upon the heart of 
the people the 'Ti^Pi of the Mosaic law, so do they the rnin of the 
Solomonic proverbs. 

We now further inquire whether, in the style of the two supple- 
ments, xxii. 17-sxiv. 22 and xxiv, 23 ff., it is proved that the former 
concludes the Book of Proverbs edited by the author of the general 
introduction, and that the latter was added by a different author at 
the same time with the Hezekiah-col lection. Berthean places both 
supplements together, and attributes the introduction to them, xxii. 
17-21, to the aathor of the general introduction, i. 7-ix. From 
the fact that in ver. 19 of this lesser introduction ("I have taught 
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tliee, ■iP'fJ'''^) ^^^^ thee") the pronoun is as emphatically repeated 
as in xxiii. 15 ('?«"D3 '3^ cf. xxiii. 14, 19), and that B'yj (sweet), 
xxii. 18, also occurs in the following proverbs,xxiii. 8, xxiv.4, 1 see 
no ground for denying it to the author of the larger general intro- 
duction, since, according to Bertheau's own just observation, the 
linguistic form of the whole collection of proverbs has an in£uence 
on the introduction of the collector; with more justice from B'E"?B', 
xxii. 20 [only in Kei-i], as the title of honour given to the col- 
lection of proverbs, compared with Q'^'??! viii. 6, may we argue 
for the identity of the authorship of both introductions. As little 
can the contemporaneousness of the two supplements be shown 
from the Bse of the pronoun, xxiv. 32, the 3? n'e* (animum ad- 
vertere, xxir. 32), and BSi^ (shall be delight) xxiv. 25, for these 
verbal points of contact, if they proved anything, would prove 
too much : not only the contemporaneousness of the two snp- 
plements, but also the identity of their authorship ; but in this 
case one does not see what the superscription Q^P^Cl? ^^^1 (these 
also of the wise men), separating them, means. Moreover, xxiv. 
33 f. are from vi. 10 f., and nearer than the comparison of the 
first supplement lies the comparison of asi'' with ii. 10, ix. 17, 
2? "iPD °TJ (a man lacking understanding) with xvii. 18, ^niDpP 
with xxii, 14, — points of contact which, if an explanatory reason 
is needed, may be accounted for from the circumstance that to 
the author or authors of the proverbs xxiv. 23 ff. the Book of 
Proverbs i. 1-xxiv. 22 may have been perfectly familiar. From 
imitation also the points of contact of xxii. 17-xxir. 22 may 
easily be explained ; for not merely the lesser introduction, the 
proverbs themselves also in part strikingly agree with the prevailing 
language of i. 1-ix. : cf. ^^3 i^ (go straight forward in the way), 
xxiii. 19, with iv. 14 ; TfiDsn (wisdom), xxiv, 7, with i. 20, ix. 1 ; and 
several others. Bat if, according to i. 7, we conceive of the older 
Book of Proverbs as accompanied with, rather than as without 
D'oan ^T\ (words of wise men), then from the similarity of the 
two supersciiptions xxiv. 23, xxv. 1, it is probable that the more 
recent half of the canonical book begins with xxiv. 23, and we 
cannot therefore determine to regard xxiv. 23 £F. also as a com- 
ponent part of the older Book of Proverbs ; particularly sinco 
xxiv. 2ib is like xxviii. 21a, and the author of the introduction can 
scarcely have twice taken into his book the two verses xxiv. 33 f., 
which moreover seem to stand in their original connection at vi. lOf. 
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The supplements to the Hezekiah-coUection, xxx. f., are of so 
pecaliar a form, that it will occur to no one (leaving out of view 
such expressions as D^i> n^, knowledge of the Holy, zxx. 3, cf. 
ix. 10) to ascribe them to one of the authors of the preceding 
proverbs. We content ourselves here with a reference to Miihlau's 
workj Di Proverhiorum quce dtcuntxtr Aguri et Lemuetii origine 
atque indole, 1869, where the Aramaic-Arabic colouring of this 
in all probability foreign section is closely investigated. 

Having thus abundantly proved that the two groups of pro- 
verbs bearing the inscription nb^B* 'PB^p are, as to their primary 
stock, truly old-Solomonic, though not without an admixture of 
imitations ; that, on the contrary, the introduction, i. 7-ix., as well 
as the D'oan n3^, xxii. 17-xxiv. and sxx. f., are not at all old- 
Solomonic, but belong to the editor of the older Book of Proverbs, 
which reaches down to xxiv. 22, so that thus the present book of 
the poetry of Solomon contains united with it the poems of tlie 
older editor, and besides of other poets, partly unknown Israelites, 
and partly two foreigners particularly named, Agur and Lemuel ; we 
now turn our attention to the Doctkinal Contents of the work, 
and ask whether a manifoldness in the type of instruction is notice- 
able in it, and whether there is perceptible in this manifoldness 
a progressive development. It may be possible that the Proverbs 
of Solomon, the Words of the Wise, and the Proverbial poetry 
of the editor, as they represent three eras, so also represent three 
different stages in the development of proverbial poetry. However, 
the Words of the Wise xxii. 17-xsiv, are bo internally related to 
the Proverbs of Solomon, that even the sharpest eye will discover 
in them not more than the evening twilight of the vanishing Solo- 
monic Mashal. There thos remain on the one side only the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon with their echo in the Words of the Wise, on 
the other the Proverbial Poems of the editor ; and these present 
themselves as monuments of two sharply defined epochs in the 
progressive development of the Mashal. 

The common fundamental character of the book in all its parts 
is rifjhtly defined when we call it a Book of Wisdom. Indeed, wilii 
the Church Fathers not only the Book of Sirach and the Solomonic 
Apocrypha, but also this Book of Proverbs bears this title, which 
seems also to have been in use among the Jews, since Melito of 
Sardes adds to the title " Proverbs of Solomon," ^ koI So^ia ; 
since, moreover, Eusebius (if. E. iv. 22) afhrms, that not only Hege- 
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sippus and Irenseas, but the whole of tlie ancients, called' the 
Proverba of Solomon Hai-o^ero? So^!a} It is also worthy of 
observation that it is called by Dionjsins of Alexandria ^ aoipii 
/3/j9Xos, and by Gregory of Nazianzum ^ iraiBarftoyud} voif>(a. 
These names not only express praise of the book, but they also 
denote at the same time the circle of human intellectual activity 
from which it emanated. As the books of prophecy are a product 
of the nw23, so the Book of the Proverbs is a prodnct of the fio?!^, 
ao^la, the hnman effort to apprehend the objective votftiof and 
tlins of ifiiKoao^la, or the stadium sapimtia. It has emanated 
from the love of wisdom, to incite to the love of wisdom, and to 
put into the possession of that which is the object of love — for this 
end it was written. We need not hesitate, in view of Col. ii. 8, 
to call the Book of Proverbs a " philosophical " treatise, since the 
origin of the name ^CKoao^ia is altogether noble : it expresses the 
relativity of human knowledge as over against the absoluteness of 
the divine knowledge, and the possibility of an endlessly progressive 
advancement of the hnman toward the divine. Tlie characteristic 
ideas of a dialectic development of thought and of the formation of 
a scientific system did not primarily appertain to it — the occasion 
for this was not present to the Israelitish people : it required 
fructification through the Japhetic spirit to produce philosophers 
such as Philo, Maimonides, and Spinoza. But philosophy is every- 
where present when the natural, moral, positive, is made the object 
of a meditation which seeks to apprehend its last ground, its le^- 
ttmate coherence, its true essence and aim. In this view C. B. 
Micbaelis, in his Adnotationea vberiores in Hagiographa, passes 
from the exposition of the Fsalms to that of the Proverbs with the 
words, " From David's closet, consecrated to prayer, we now pass 
into Solomon's school of wisdom, to admire the greatest of philo- 
sophers in the son of the greatest of theologians." ' 

'This name [meaning "wisdom, inclnding all virtue"], there are many 
things to abow, was common in J'alestdue. Tde Jerusalem Talmnd, in » passage 
quoted I17 Krochmal, Kennt Chemed, v. 79, diTidea the canon into T\-\\n, nttlSJi 
und nssn- Raabi, ia Baba bathra, lib, calls Hiahle (Proverbs) and Koheleth 
(EccIeBiaBtea) ncDfl '^BD- The Book of Koheleth is called (6. MegiUa, 7a), 
ftccording to its contents, noi'C' hv? inD3P1- The Song bears in the Syriao 
version (the Peabito) the inscription chekmetho dechekmatho. 

■ " In hoc genere," eayt Lord Bacon, De AugToentia Scientiarum, viii. 2, 
"nihil invenituT, quod nllo modo comparandam sit onm aphoriamis illis, ^uoa 
edidit rex Salomon, de quo testatur Scriptura, coi illi fuiase instar aiena maris. 
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When we give the name ^tikaao^la to the tendency of mind to 
which the Book of Proverbs belongs, we do not merely use a current 
scientific word, but there is an actual internal relation of the Book 
of Proverbs to that which b the essence of philosophy, which 
Scripture recognises (Acts xvii, 27, cf. Rom, i. 19 f.) as existing; 
within the domain of heathendom, and which stamps it as a natural 
product of the human spirit, which never can be wanting where a 
human bein^ or a people rises to higher self-consciousness, and 
begins to reflect on the immediate self -consciousness and its opera- 
tions in their changing relation to the phenomena of the external 
world. The mysteries of the world without him and of the world 
within him give man no rest, he must seek to solve them; and 
whenever he does that, he philosophizes, i.e. he strii-es after a know- 
ledge of the nature of things, and of the laws wliich govern them 
in the world of phenomena and of events ; on which account also 
Josephua, referring to Solomon's knowledge of nature, says {Ant. 
viii. 2. 5), ovSefiCav tovtwv tf)va'iv rfpim^aev ovBi waf^Xdeu ave^e- 
raoTov aW iv iraaai% e^iKoai^aev. Cf. Irenseus, Cont, Her. iv. 
27. 1 : earn quce eat in conditione (icrltrei) sapientiam Dei e.rponebat 



The historical books show us how much the age of Solomon 
favoured philosophical inquiries by its prosperity and peace, its 
active and manifold commercial intercourse with foreign nations, 
its circle of vision extending to Tarshish and Ophir, and also how 
Solomon himself attained to an unequalled elevation in the extent 
of his human and secular knowledge. We also read of some of the 
wise men in 1 Kings v. 11, cf. Fs. Izxxviii. Ixxxix., who adorned 
the court of the wisest of kings ; and the ^^, which became, 
through his influence, a special branch of Jewish literature, is 
the peculiar poetic form of the nssn. Therefore in the Book of 
Proverbs we find the name D'Djn '^3^ (words of the wise) used 
for Dv^ (proverbs) ; and by a careful consideration of all the 
proverbs in which mention is made of tbe Q'lp^n, one will convince 

Sicat enim arenie maris umvenas orbia oras ciTcnmdaiit, ita et aapientia ejus 
omnia hnmana non tniniis quom divioa compleia est. la aphoriamis vero iUis 
prteter alia magis theologica reperies li^nido hand panca pisecepta et monitii 
civilia preataDtissima, ex profundia quidem sapientiie peaetralibus Bcatorientia 
atque in ampliB^mnm varietatiB campam excurrentia." Accordingly, in tba 
same work Bacon calls the Proverbi of Solomon " iasigneB parabolas b. apbo- 
lifimoi de divina atqne morali philoEopbia." 
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himself that' this name has not merely a common ethical sense, but 
begins to be the name of those who made wisdom, t.e. the know- 
ledge of things ia the depths of their essence, their special lifework, 
and who connected themselves together in oneness of sentiment and 
fellowship into a particolar circle within the community. To this 
conclusion we are conducted by such proverbs as xiii. 20 — 

He that walketh with wise men becomes wiee, 

And whoever bas interoonne witb foots is destrofed ; 
XV. 12— 

The Boorner loveth not that one reprore him : 

To wise men he goeth not ; — 
and by the contrast, which prevails in the Book of Proverbs, 
between }7 (mocker) and Q^n (wise), in which we see that, at 
the same Ume with the striving after wisdom, scepticism also, 
which we call free thought, obtained a great ascendency in Israel. 
Mockery of religion, rejection of God in principle and practice, 
a casting away of all fear of Jahve, and in general of all SeurtSai- 
ftovioj were in Israel phenomena which had already marked the 
times of David. One may see from the Psalms that the com- 
munity of the Oavidic era is to be by no means regarded as f nmish- 
ing a pattern of religious life : that there were in it WSi (Gentile 
nations) which were in no way externally inferior to them, and that 
it did not want for rejecters of God. But it is natural to expect 
that in the Solomonic era, which was more than any other exposed 
to the dangers of sensoality and worldliness, and of religious indif- 
ference and free-thiuking latitudinarianism, the number of the 
D*^ increased, and that scepticism and mockery became more in- 
tensified. The Solomonic era appears to have first coined the 
name of f? for those men who despised that which was holy, 
and in doing so laid claim to wisdom (xiv. 6), who caused conten- 
tion and bitterness when they spake, and carefully avoided the 
society of the D''D3n, because they thought themselves above their 
admonitions (xv. 12). For in the psalms of the Davidic time the 
word 733 is commonly used for them (it occurs in the Proverbs 
only in xvii. 21, with the general meaning of low fellow, Germ. 
Babe), and the name rl is never met with except once, in Pa. i, 1, 
which belongs to the post-Davidic era. One of the Solomonic pro- 
verbs (xxi. 24) famishes a definite idea of this newly formed word : 
An inflated anogant man thej call a Bcomer ()'^), 
Oae who acts in the saperfluitf of haughtiness. 
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B7 the self-aafficieacy of hia ungodly tbongfats and actions he 
is distingiuBhed from tbe ^ns (simpla), who is only misled, and 
may therefore be reclaimed, zix. 25, xxi. 11; by his non-recog- 
nition of the Holy in opposition to a better knowledge and better 
means and opportunities, he is distingtushed from tbe T'Da (fool- 
ish, stupid), zvii. 16, the 3^K (foolish, wicked), i. 7, vii. 22, and 
the 3^ "iBri (the void <^ aoderstanding), vi. 32, who despise truth 
and instruction from want of nnderstanding, narrowness, and 
forgetfulness of God, bat not from perverse principle. This 
name specially coined, the definition of it ^ven (cf. also the 
similarly defining proverb zxiv. 8), and in general the rich and 
fine technical proverbs in relation to the manifold kinds of wisdom 
(nj'a, xvi. 16 ; ">WD, i. 8 ; nSnan, xxi. 30 ; ntetD, v. 2 ; ni!s3nri, i. 5, 
xii. 5 ; the njcSn first coined by the Chokma, etc.)) of instruction 
in wisdom (n??, i, 5 ; fTi'l, iv. 2, vi. 23 ; iW], to tend a fiock, to 
instruct, x. 21 ; Tlin, xxii. 6 ; naln, xv. 12 ; rtB^J np^, to win souls, 
vi. 25, xi. 30), of the wise men themselves (O^n, xii. 15; fi^, x. 13; 
fT^^D, a reprover, preacher of repentance, xxv. 12, etc.), and of the 
different classes of men (among whom also Ti'^ O'lt*, one who steps 
backwards [retrograder], xxviii. 23) — all this shows that "TCipn was 
at that time not merely the designation of an ethical quality, but 
also the designation of a science rooted in the fear of God to which 
many noble men in Israel then addicted themselves. Jeremiah 
places (xviii. 18) the taan along with the I"^ (priest) and lt"33 
(prophet); and if Ezek. (vii. 26) nses \^X (old man) instead of 
D3n, yet by reference to Job xii. 12 this may be understood. In 
his " Dissertation on the popular and intellectual freedom of Israel 
from the time of the great prophets to the first destruction of 
JeTxMaiem"' (JahrbOehery i. 96 f.), Ewald says, " One can scarcely 
sufficiently conceive how high the attainment was which was reached 
in the pursuit after wisdom (philosophy) in the first centuries after 
David, and one too much overlooks the mighty inflnence it exerted 
on the entire development of the national life of Israel. The more 
closely those centuries are inqaired into, tbe more are we astonished 
at the vast power which wisdom so early ^rted on all sides as the 
common object of pursuit of many men among the people. It first 
openly manifested itself is special circles of tbe people, while in the 
age after Solomon, which was peculiarly favourable to it, eagerly 
inquisitive scholars gathered around individaal masters, until ever 
increasing schools were formed. Bat its influence gradnally peoe- 
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trated all tbe other pursuits of the people, and operated oa tbe most 
diverse departments of authorship."' We are in entire sympathy 
with this historical view first advanced by Ewald, although we must 
frequently oppose the carrying of it out ia details. The literature 
and the national history of Israel are certainly not understood if one 
does not take into consideration, along with the ^K43] (prophecy), the 
infiuential development of the '"^^n as a special aim and subject of 
intellectual activity in Israel. 

And bow was this Chokma conditioned — to what was it directed ? 
To denote its condition and aim in one word, it was universalistic, 
or humanistic. Emanating from the fear or the religion of Jahve 
('■'' ^!!i tbe way of the Lord, x. 29), but seeking to comprehend 
the spirit in the letter, the essence in the forms of tlie national life, 
its effort was directed towards the general truth affecting mankind 
as such. While prophecy, which is recognised by the Chokma as a 
spiritual power indispensable to a healthful development of a people 
(DP jna; J^rn I'Wia, xsix. 18), is of service to the historical process into 
which divine truth enters to work out its results in Israel, and from 
thence outward among mankind, tbe Chokma seeks to look into the 
very essence of this truth through the robe of its historical and 
national manifestation, and then to comprehend those general ideas 
in which could already be discovered the fitness of tlie religion of 
Jahve for becoming the world-religion. From this aim towards the 
ideal in the historical, towards tbe everlasting same amid changes, 
tbe human (I intentionally use this word) in the Israelitisli, the 
universal religion in tbe Jahve-rcligion (Jahvctum), and the uni- 
versal morality in the Law, all tbe peculiarities of the Book of 
Proverbs are explained, as well as of tbe long, broad stream of the 
literature of tbe Chokma, beginning with Solomon, which, when the 
Palestinian Judaism assumed tlie rugged, exclusive, proud national 
character of Pharisaism, developed itself in Alexandrinism. Ber- 
theau is amazed that in the Proverbs there are no warnings given 
against the worship of idols, which from the time of the kings 
gained more and more prevalence among the Israelitisb people. 
" How is it to he explained," he asks {Spr. p. xlii.), " if the 
proverbs, in part at least, originated during the centuries of conflict 
between idolatry and the religion of Jahve, and if they were col- 
lected at a time in which this conflict reached its climax and stirred 
all ranks of the people— this conflict against the immorality of the 
Pbceniciao-Babylonian religion of nature, which must often have 
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led into the same region of the moral contemplation of the world 
over \vhich this book moves 1 1" The explanation lies in this, that 
tha Chohna took its stand-point in a height and depth in which it 
had the mingling waves of international life and culture under it 
and above it, withont being internally moved thereby. It naturally 
did not approve of heathenism, it rather looked upon the fear of 
Jahve as the beginning of wisdom, and the seeking after Jahve as 
implying the possession of all knowledge (zxriii. 5, cf . 1 John ii. 20) ; 
but it passed over the struggle of prophecy against heathendom, it 
confined itself to its own function, viz. to raise the treasures of gene- 
ral religious-moral truth in the Jahve-religion, and to use them for 
the ennobling of the Israelites as men. In vain do we look for the 
name N*^^ in the Proverbs, even the name n^tn has a much more 
flexible idea attached to it than that of the law written at Sinai 
(cf. xxviii. 4, xxix. IS with xxviii. 7, xiii. 14, and similar passages) ; 
prayer and good works are placed above sacrifice, xv. 8, xxi. 3, 27, 
— practical obedience to the teaching of wisdom above all, xsviii. 9. 
The Proverbs refer with special interest to Gen. i. and ii., tlie 
beginnings of the world and of the human race before nations took 
their origin. On this primitive record in the book of Genesis, to 
speak only of the fibV '??''?, the figure of the tree of life (perhaps 
also of the fonntain of life), found nowhere else in the Old Testa- 
ment, leans; on it leans also the contrast, deeply pervading the 
Proverbs, between life (immortality, xii. 28) and death, or between 
that which is above and that wliich is beneath (xv. 24) ; on it also 
many other expressions, such, e.g., as what is said in xx. 27 of the 
" spirit of man." This also, as Stier (^Der Weiee ein Konig, 1849, 
p, 240) has observed, accounts for the fact that B'JN occurs by far 
most frequently in the Book of Job and in the Solomonic writings. 
All these phenomena are explained from the general human 
universal aim of the Chohna. 

When James (lii. 17) says that the " wisdom that is from above 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be enti'eated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy," 
his words most excellently designate the nature and the contents of 
the discourse of wisdom in the Solomonic proverbs, and one is 
almost inclined to think that the apostolic brother of the Lord, 
when he delineates wisdom, has before his eyes the Book of the 
Proverbs, which raises to purity by the most impressive admoni- 
tions. Next to its admonitions to purity are those especially lo 
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peacefulness, to gentle resignation (xiv. 30), qaietness of mind 
(xiv. 33) and humility (xi. 2, xv. 33, xvi. 5, 18), to mercy (even 
toward beasts, xii. 10), to firmness and sincerity of conviction, to 
the furtherance of one's neighbour by means of wise discourse and 
kind help. What is done in the Book of Deuteronomy with refer- 
ence to the law is continued here. As in Deuteronomy, so here, 
love is at the bottom of its admonitions, the love of God to men, 
and the love of men to one another in their diverse relations (xti. 2, 
XV, 9) ; the conception of nfyTS gives way to that of charity, of alms- 
giving (^BiKaiatTvvt) =^ i\e)}fu)avv7]). Forgiving, suffering love (x. 12), 
love which does good even to enemies (xxv. 21 f .), rejoices not over 
the misfortune that befalls an enemy (xxiv. 17 f.), retaliates not 
(sxiv. 28 f.), but commits all to God (xx. 22), — love in its manifold 
forma, as that of husband and wife, of children, of friends, — is here 
recommended with New Testament distinctness and with deepest 
feeling. Living in the fear of God (xxviii, 14), the Omniscient 
(sv. 3, 11, xvi. 2, xxi. 2, xxiv. 11 f.), to whom as the final Cause 
all is referred (xx. 12, 24, xiv. 31, xxii. 2), and whose universal 
plaa all must subserve (xvi. 4, xix. 21, xxi. 30), and on the other 
aide active pure love to man — these are the hinges on which all the 
teachings of wisdom in the Proverbs turn. Frederick Schlegel, in 
the fourteenth of his I^tvres on the History of Literature, distin- 
guishes, not without deep truth, between the historico-prophetic 
books of the Old Testament, or books of the history of redemption, 
and the Book of Job, the Psalms, and the Solomonic writings, as 
books of aspiration, corresponding to the triple chord of faith, hope, 
charity as the three stages of the inner spiritual life. The Book 
of Job is designed to support faith amid trials ; the Psalms breathe 
forth and exhibit hope amid the conflicts of earth's longings ; the 
Solomonic writings reveal to ns the mystery of the divine love, and 
the Proverbs that wisdom which grows out of and is itself eternal 
love. When Schlegel in the same lecture says that the books of the 
Old Covenant, for the most part, stand under the signature of the 
lion as the element of the power of will and spirited conflict glow- 
ing in divine fire, hut that in the inmost hidden kernel and heart 
of the sacred book the Christian figure of the lamb rises up out 
of the veil of this lion strength, this may specially be said of the 
Book of Proverbs, for here that same heavenly wisdom preaches, 
which, when manifested in person, spake in the Sermon on the 
Mount, New Testament love in the midst of the Old Testament. 
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It is said tlmt is the tira«a before Christ there was a tendency to 
apocrj'phize not only the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes, but 
also the Book of Proverbs, and that for the first time the men of 
the Great Synagogue established their canonicity on the gronnd of 
their spiritual import; they became perplexed about the Proverbs, 
according to b. SabbatJty 30£, on account of such self-contradictory 
proverbs as xxvi. 4, 5, and according to Abolh de^Babbi Nathan, 
c. 1, on account of such secular portions as that of the wanton 
woman, vii. But there is no need to allegorize this woman, and 
that self-contradiction is easily explained. The theopueustic cha- 
racter of the book and its claim to canonicity show themselves 
from its integral relation to the Old Testament preparation for 
redemption ; but keeping out of view the book as a whole, it is 
self-evident that the conception of a practical proverb such as 
xW. 4 and of a prophecy such as Isa. vii. 14 are very different 
[jhenomena of the spiritual life, and that in general the operation of 
the Divine Spirit in a proverb is different from that in a prophecy. 
We have hitherto noted the character of the instruction set 
forth in the Proverbs according to the marks common to them in 
all their parts, but in such a way that we have taken onr proofs 
only from the "Proverbs of Solomon" and the "Words of the 
■Wise," with the exclusion of the introdaetory proverbial poems of 
the older editor. If we compare the two together, it cannot be 
denied that in the type of the instmction contained in the tatter, 
the Chohna, of which the book is an emanation and which it has as 
its aim (^^n njn?, i, 2), stands before us in proportionally much 
more distinctly defined comprehension and form; we have the 
same relation before, us whose adumbration is the relation of the 
instruction of wisdom iu the Avesta'and in the later Minochired 
(Spiegel, Parsi-Grammatii, p. 182 ff.). The Chokma appears also 
iu the " Proverbs of Solomon " as a being existing in and for itself, 
which is opposed to ambiguous subjective thought (xxviii. 26); 
but here there is attributed to it an objectivity even to an apparent 
personality : it goes forth preaching, and places before all men life 
and death for an eternally decisive choice, it distributes the spirit 
to those who do not resist (i. 23), it receives and answers prayer 
(i. 2S). The speculation regarding the Chokma is here with 
reference to Job xxviii. (cf. Prov. ii. 4, iii, 14 f., viii. 11, 19), and 
particularly to xxviii. 27, where a demiurgic function is assigned 
to wisdom, carried back to its source in eternity : it is the 
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medium tiy vhich the world was created, iij. 19 ; it was before 
the creation of the world with Qod as from everlasting, His son of 
royal dignity, viii. 22-26 ; it was with Him in His work of creation, 
Tiii. 27-30 ; after the creation it remained as His delight, rejoicing 
always before Him, and particularly on the earth among the sons 
of men, viii. 30 f. Standenmaier (Lehre von der Idee, p. 37) is 
certainly not on the wrong conrse, when nnder this rejoicing of 
wisdom before God be nnderetands.the development of the ideas 
or life^thonghts intimately bound op in it — the world-idea. This 
development is the delight of God, because it represents to the 
divine contemplation the contents of wisdom, or of the world-idea 
fonnded in the divine understanding, in all its activities and inner 
harmonies; it is a calm delight, because the divine idea unites 
with the fresh and ever young impulse of life, the purity, good- 
ness, innocence, and holiness of life, because its spirit is light, 
clear, simple, childlike, in itself peaceful, harmonious, and happy ; 
and this delight is experienced especially on the earth among the 
sons of men, nmong whom wisdom has its delight ; for, as the 
divine idea, it is in all in so far as it is the inmost life-thought, the 
soul of each being, but it is on the earth of men in whom it comes 
to its self-conception, and self-conscious comes forth into the light 
of the clear day. Standenmuec has done the great service of 
having worthily estimated the rich and deep fulness of this biblical 
theologumenon of wisdom, and of having pointed out in it the 
foundation-stone of a sacred metaphysics and a means of protection 
against pantheism in all its forms. We see that in the time of tb£i 
editor of the older Book of Proverbs tlie wisdom of the schools in its 
devotion to the chosen object of its pursuit, the divine wisdom living 
and moving in all nature, and foiming the background of all things, 
rises to a height of speculation on which it has planted a banner 
showing the right way to latest times. Ewald rightly points to the 
statements in the introduction to the Proverbs regarding wisdom 
as a distinct mark of the once great power of wisdom in Israel ; 
for they show us how this power learned to apprehend itself in 
its own purest height, after it had become as perfect, and at the 
same time also as self-conscious, as it could at all become in ancient 
Israel. 

Many other appearances also mark the advanced type of in- 
struction contained in the introduction. Hitzig's view (^SprSehe, 
p. xvii, f,), that i. &-ix. 18 are the part of the whole collection 
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wbich was earliest written, confutes itself on all aides ; on the con- 
trary, the views of Bleek in his IntroduclioR to the Old Tutament^ 
thrown out in a sketchy manner and as if by a diviner, surprisingly 
agree with onr own lesuUs, which have been laboriously reached 
and are here amply established. The advanced type of instruc- 
tion in the introduction, i.— is., appears among other things in this, 
that we there find the allegory, which np to this place occurs in 
Old Testament literatnre only in scattered little pictures built np 
into independent poetic forms, particularly in \x., where without 
any contradiction n^P'Ds nvK [a simple woman, v. 13] is an alle- 
gorical person. The technical language of the Cbohna has ex- 
tended itself on many sides and been refined (we menti<m these 
synonyms : 'i??'?! I^i i^'?) "^^^^i '^?'?t "^^^^t fj?^) ; and the seven 
pillars in the house of wisdom, even though it be inadmissible to 
think of them as the seven liberal arts, yet point to a division into 
seven parts of which the poet was conscious to himself. The 
common address, ''^ [my son], which is not the address of the 
father to the son, but of the teacher to the scholar, countenances 
the supposition that there were at that time B'pan 'J3, i.e. scholars of 
the wise men, just as there were " sons of the prophets'* (Q't*?i), 
and probably also schools of wisdom. " And when it is described 
how wisdom spake aloud to the people in all the streets of Jem- 
salem, in the high places of the city and in every favourable place, 
does not one feel that such sublime descriptions could not be 
possible unless at that time wisdom were regarded by the people as 
one of the first powers, and the wise men truly displayed a great 
public activity t" We must answer this question of Ewald's in 
the afiarmative. 

Bruch, in his WeuheitsUlire der Sebraer, 1851, was the first to 
call special attention to the Chokma or humanism as a pecnliai 
intellectual tendency in Israel ; but he is mistaken in placing 
it in an indifferent and even hostile relation to the national law 
and the national cultns, which he compares to the relation of 
Ciiristian philosophy to orthodox theology. Oehler, in hb Grund- 
z&ge der aUteatammll. Weisheit, which treats more especially of 
the doctrinal teachings of the Book of Job, judges more correctly; 
cf. also his comprehensive article, Padagogik des A. T. in Schmid's 
PddagogUcher EncyclopOdie, pp. 653—695 (panic. 677-683). 

S. T!ie Alexandrian Translation of the Book of Proverbs. — Of 
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hii;liest interest for tlie history of the Book of Proverbs is the 
relation of the LXX. to the Hebrew text. One half of tlie 
proverbs of Agur (xxx. of the Hebrew text) are placed in it 
after xxit. 22, and the other half after xxiv. 34 ; and the proverbs 
of King Lemuel (xxxi. 1-9 of the Hebrew text) are placed after 
the proverbs of Agar, while the acrostic proverbial poem of tlie 
viiluoQs woman is in its place at the end of the book. That 
transposition reminds ns of the transpositions in Jeremiah, and 
rests in the one place as well as in the other on a misnnderstand- 
ing of the trne contents. The translator has set aside the new 
superscription, x. 1, as Dnsaitable, and has not marked the new 
beginning, xxii. 17 ; he has expnnged the new superscription, 
xxiv. 23, and has done the same to the superscription, "The words 
of Agur " (xxx. 1), in two awkward explanations (\oyov ^vXaa-- 
ffo/ievov and Tois ifioii^ Xoyovv ^o^^6i]ti), and the superscription, 
"The words of Ijemuel" (sxxi. 1), in one similar (ot e/wi 'Koyi 
fipT/vrat VTTO Geov), so that the proverbs of Agur and of Lemuel 
aie without hesitation joined with those of Solomon, whereby it 
yet remfuns a mystery why the proverbs beginning with "The 
words of Agur" have been divided into two parts. Hitzig ex- 
plains it from a confonnding of the columns in which, two being 
on each page, the Hebrew MB. which lay before the translator 
was written, and in which the proverbs of Agur and of Lemuel 
(names which tradition understood symbolically of Solomon) were 
already ranked in order before ch. xxv. But besides these, there 
are also many other singular things connected with this Greek 
translation interesting in themselves and of great critical worth. 
That it omits i. 16 may arise from this, that this verse was not 
found in the original M3., and was introduced from Isa. lix. 7 ; but 
there are wanting also proverbs snch as xxi. 5, for which no reason 
can be assigned. But the additions are disproportionately more 
numerous. Frequently we find a line added to the distich, snch 
as in i. 18, or an entire distich added, as iii. 15 ; or of two lines of the 
Hebrew verse, each is formed into a. separate distich, as i. 7, xi. 16 ; 
or we meet with longer interpolations, extending far beyond 
this measure, as that added to iv. 27. Many of these proverbs 
are easily re-translated into the Hebrew, as that added to iv.27, 
consisting of four lines : 
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But many of them also sound as if they had been originally 
Greek ; e.g. the lines appended to ix. 10, xiii. 15 ; the distich, vi. 
11 J the imperfect tristich, xxii. 14; and the formless trian, xsv. 
10. The value of these enlargements is very diverse ; not a few 
of these proverbs are trnly thoughtful, such as the addition to 
xii. 13— 

He who ia of mild com)t«iiaiice findeth luercj ; 

He who is litigious crnshea soate— 
and singularly bold in imagery, as the addition to ix. 12 — 

fie nlio supports hiouelf l:^ lies hnnta after (iljn) the wind, 

He catches at fluttering birds ; 

For be foraakcs the ways of bia own vineyard. 

And wanders awaj from the paths of his own field, 

And roams through arid ateppes and a thirsty land. 

And gathers with hia hand withered heath. 
The Hebrew text lying before the Alexandrian translators baA 
certainly not all these additions, yet in many passages, such as 
xi. 16, it is indeed a q^uestion whetlier it is not to be improved from 
the LXX. ; and in other passages, where, if one reads the Greek, 
the Hebrew words naturally take their place, whether these are not 
at least old Hebrew marginal notes and interpolations which the 
translation preserves. But this version itself has had its gradual 
hbtofical development. The text, the koiv^ (communis), proceeds 
from the Hexapkr text edited by Origen, which received from him 
many and diverse revisions; and in the times before Christ, perhaps 
(as Hitz. supposes), down to the second century after Christ, the 
translation itself, not being regarded as complete, was in the pro- 
gress of growth, for not nnfrequently two different translations of 
one atid the same proverb stand together, as xiv. 22, xxix. 25 
(where also the Peshito follows the LXX. after which it translates), 
or also interpenetrate one another, as xxli. 8, 9. These doubled 
translations are of historical importance both in relation to the 
text and to the interpretation of it. Along with the Books of 
Samuel and Jeremiah, there is no book in regard to wliich the 
LXX. can be of higher significance than the Book of Proverbs ; 
we shall seek in the course of our exposition duly to estimate the 
text^ as adopted by Bertheau (1847) and Hitzig (185S) in their 
' Cf. also J. Gottlob Jagei's Observaliones ia FroveTbioram Sahmonis Ver- 
sionem Alexandrinaiii, 1788 ; de I^garde's Annurkangen tur griech. Utberaelzung 
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comtnentaries, and by Ewald in his JaJirb. xi. (1861) and his 
cummentary (2d ed. 1867). The historical importance of the 
Egyptian text-recension is heightened by this circumstance, that 
the old Syrian translator of the Solomonic writings had before 
him not only the original text, but also the LXX. ; for the current 
opinion, that the Peshito, as distinguished from the Syro-Hexaplar 
version, sprang solely from the original text with the assistance of 
the Tarpum, is more and more shown to be erroneous. In the Book 
of Proverbs the relation of the Peshito and Targum is even the 
reverse ; the Targum of the Proverbs, making ase of the Peshito, 
restores the Masoretic text, — tlie points of contact with the LXX. 
showing themselves here and there, are brought about '■ by the 
Peshito. Bnt that Jerome, in his translation of the Vulgate accord- 
ing to the Hebrcea veritat, sometimes fotlowa the LXX. in opposi- 
tion to the original test, is to be explained with Hitzig from the fact 
that he based his work on an existing Latin translation made from 
the LXX. Hence it comes that the two distichs added in tiie 
LXX. to iv. 27 remain in his work, and that instead of the one 
distich, XV. 6, we have two : — In abundanti (after the phrase 313 
instead of ri^a of the Masoretic test) justitia virtus maxima est, 
eogitationei auiem impiorum eradicabuntur. Domua (n'3) jusii 
plurima fortitudo, et in fruclibut impU conlurbalio; for Jerom.e has 
adopted the two translations of the LXX., correcting the second 
according to the original text.^ 

der Proveriieti, 1863 ; H. Eeidenheim's Zar Ttxlkritih der Proverbiat, in his 
Quarter^ Jouraai for German and English Theological Critieigm and Inresli- 
gation, Ho. YUI. (1865), Eud IX., XI. (1866). The text of the LXX. (ct. 
Angelo Mai's Classici Auclores, t, ix.) used by Procopiufl in hiB'E;^i|n/s* i!( ra; 
■rapaiftfai is peculiar, and here aod there comes sear to the Hebrew original. 
The schoUon at Evagrios in the l^^^ix tti tA; iKpui/iluf of Origeu, edited by 
l^achendorf in his Nolitia, 1860, from a us. of Patmoa, shows how soon eviju 
the Eeiaplar text became ambiguoua. 

^ Cf . Dathe, De ratione conserigus Vendonit Syrlacte el Chaldaicss Proverbionim 
Salomonii (1764), edited by BoHenmiiller in hie Opascula. Maybaum, in the 
Treatise on the Langaage of the Targum to the Proverbs and its relation to the 
Syriac, in Merx's Archiv, a. 66-93, labouTS in vain to give the priority to that of 
the Taignm; the Targom is written from the Feehito, and here and there ap- 
proaches the Hebrew text ; the language is, with few differences, the Syriac of 
the originaL 

* The Stbiopic translation, also, is in particular points, aa well as on the 
whole, dependent on the LXX., for it divides the Book of Froverhs into pro- 
verbs (rapMftlac), L -sxiv., and SnstmclJons (tikSii*;) of Solomon, xxv.- 
zxxi. Vid. Dilloiann in E void's JoArb. v. 117, 160. 
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The fragments of the tntnalations of Aquila, Sjrmiiiachas, Theo- 
dotion, etc., contained in Greek and Syrian soarceB, have been 
recently collected, more perfectly than coald have been done by 
Montfaucon, by Fried. Field, in his work Origmie Haraplorum qua 
superaunt, etc. (Ozonii, 1867, 4). Of special interest is the more 
recent translation of the original text, existing only in a MS. laid up 
in the Library of St. Mark [at Venice], executed in bold language, 
rich in rare and newly invented words, by an unknown author, and 
belonging to an age which has not yet been determined {Grvtcu* 
Venetus) i of. d' Ansae de Villoison's nova vertio Graca ProwrJto- 
rum, EcclesiastU, Cantid Canticorurrtf etc., Argentorati, 1784 ; and 
also tlie Animadvertionet thereto of Jo, Ge. Dabler, 1786. 



The literature of the interpretation of the Book of Pronrbs is 
found in Keil's EinUitwiff ia da» A. T. (1859), p. 346 f. {Manual 
oj Historico- Critical Introduction to the Old Tettatnent^ translated 
by Pi-ofeseor Douglas, D.D., Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Edinburgh: T.& T.Clark. Vol. i. p. 468 f.]. The most important 
of the older linguistic works on this book is the commentary of 
Albert Scholtens {Lugduni Batavorum, 1748, 4), whose service to 
the cause of Semitic philology and O. T. exegesis Miihlan has 
brought to remembrance in the Lutheran Zeitachrifi, 1870, I ; 
Voget's abstract (Sola, 1769), prefaced by Semler, does not alto- 
getlier compensate for the original work. From the school of 
Schultens, and also from that of Schroder, originate the Anmer- 
kungen by Alb. Jac. Arnoldi, maternal grandson of Schnltens, a 
Latin edition of which was published {Lvgduni Bat. 1783) by 
Henr. Alb. Schultens, the grandson of Schu]tens by his son. 
Among the commentaries of English interpreters, that in Latin 
by Thomas Cartwright (Amstelredamij 1663, 4), along with the 
Ej^ponition of the Book of Proverbs by Charles Bridges (4th ed., 
London, 1859), hold an honourable place. The Critical Bemarh 
on the Boi^a o} Job, Proverbs, etc., by D. Dnrell (Oxford, 1772, 4), 
also merit attention. Of more recent commentaries, since Keil gave 
liis list of the literature of the subject, have been published those of 
Flster (1858) and of Zockler (1867), forming a part of the tbeo- 
logico-homiletical Bilelwerk edited by J. F. Lange. Chaps, xxv.- 
xxix. Bud. Stier lias specially interpreted in two works entitled Der 
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Weixeein KCnig ["The Wise Man aKipg"], and Sahmonis Weielieil 
in Hiskiastagm [" Solomon's Wisdom in tlte Days of Hezekiah "], 
1849 ; and chapters ssx. rm. in a work entitled Die Politik der 
WeUlmt ["The Politics of Wisdom"], 1850. Part III. (1865) 
of the new exegetico-critical AehrenUae ["Gleanings"] of Fried. 
Bottcher, edited by Muhlau, furnishes 39 pages of remarks on 
the Proverbs. , Leop. Dukes, author of the Rabbinical Bluinenlees 
["Anthology "], 1844, and the Schrift zur rahbinisclien S/irueh&unde, 
1851, has published (1841) a commentary to the Proverbs in 
Cahen's French Bibelwerk. There also is furnished a list of Jewish 
interpreters down to the appearance of L. H. Loewenstein's Com- 
mentary (1838), which contains valuable contributions to the 
critical confirmation of the Masoretic text, in which Heidenheim's 
HB. remains, and also the Oodex of 1294 mentioned in my preface 
to Baer's edition of the Psalter, and in the Specimen Lectionum 
of Baer's edition of Genesis, are made use of. Among Malbim's 
best works are, after his Commentary on Isaiah, tliat on the 
Mishle (Warsaw, 1867). [PId« Preface.] 
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TBE OLDER BOOK OF PEOVEEBS. 

I.-XXIV. 

SUPERSCRIPTION AND MOTTO, 1. 1-7. 

■HE external title, i.«. the Synagogue name, of tlie whole 
collection of Proverbs is 'TBto (Mithle), the word with 
which it commences. Ori^n (Eoseb. M. E. vi. 25) 
uses the name MurXtuf', i.e. 'l^'^, which occars in the 
Talmud and Midrash as the designation of the book, from its con- 
tents. In a similar waj, the names given to the Psalter, □'pTiTi and 
nipiin, are interchanged. 

This external title is followed by one which the Book of Proverbs, 
viewed as to its gradual formation, and first the older portion, gives 
to itself. It reaches from i. 1 to ver. 6, and names not only the con- 
tents and tlie author of the book, but also commends it in regard to the 
service which it is capable of rendering. It contains " Proverbs of 
Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel." The books of the nKl2] 
and ncsn, including the Canticles, thus give their own titles ; among 
the historical books, that of the memoirs of Neberoiah is the only 
one that does so. T?*? has the accent Decht, to separate' it from 
the following complex genitive which tt governs, and ?N^b^ ijTD is 
made the second hemistich, because it belongs to nb?^, not to 
11^.* As to the fundamental idea of the word 7^, we refer to the 
derivation given in the Gesck. der jud. Poesie, p- 196, from PE'D, 
Aram. ?0?> i^oot rn, Sanskr. tul (whence tuld, balance, similarity), 
Lat. toilers ; the comparison of the Arab, mathal leads to the same 

' Norzi has erroneouslj ftccented ^JCD with the accent Muaaeh. The D is 
besides ibe MaaoretLc majuscitlum, like the 2, V, sod k at the coDuneQcement 
of the Law, the Canticles, and Chrooicles. 

' If it bad belonged to lil, then the sentcDce would bave been accented 
thus: ":>»•,&< -fyo I'lT]^ mhv »^t?0- 
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conclnsIoTi. "^U^ sifjnifies, not, as Scliult«ns and others after him 
affirm, ej^igies ad aimilitudinem aliua rei atpreasa, from Tc'a in the 
primary signiHcatioii premere, premente manu Iractare ; for the cor- 
responding Arab, verb mathal does not at all bear that meaRin^ 
but signifies to stand, to present oneself, hence to be like, properly 
to pnt oneself fortli as something, to represent it; and in the Hebr. 
also to rule, properly with 7^ to stand on or over something, with 
3 to hold it erect, like Arab, kam with b, rem adminislravit {yid. 
Jesaia^ p. 691], Thus e.g., Cren. xxir. 2, it U said of Eliezer: 
^We'S"?33 ??i3fi, who ruled over all that he (Abraham) had (Luther: 
was a prince over all his goods). Thus ?^, figorative discourse 
which represents that which is real, similitude ; hence then parable 
or shorter apothegm, proverb, in so far as they express primarily 
something special, but which as a general ^mbol is then applied to 
everything else of a like kind, and insofar stands figuratively. An 
example is found in 1 Sam. x. 11 f. It is incorrect to conclude 
from this meaning of the word that such memorial sayings or pro- 
■verbs usually contained comparisons, or were clothed in figurative 
language ; for that is the case in by far the fewest number of in- 
utances : the oldest have by far the simplest and most special 
interpretations " (Fleischer). Hence Maiftal, according to its 
fundamental idea, is that which stands with something = makes 
something stand forth = representing. This something that repre- 
sents may be a thing or a person ; as e.g. one may say Job is a 
Mashal, i.e. a. representant, similitude^ type of Israel (vide the work 
entitled □"nn fy, by Ahron b. Elia, c. 90, p. 143) ; and, like Arab. 
mathal (more commonly tnitA{=7S'D, cf. Tg'o, Job xli. 25), is used 
quite as generally as is its etymological cogn. inetar (itubire). But 
in Hebr, Mashal always denotes representing discourse with the 
additional marks of the figurative and concise, e.g. the section which 
presents (Hab. ii. 6) him to whom it refers as a warning example, 
but particularly, as there defined, the gnome, the apothegm or maxim, 
in so far as this represents general truths in sharply outlined little 
pictures. 

Ver. 2. Now follows the statement of the object which these 
proverbs subserve ; and first, in general, 

To become scqaalnted with wisdom and instnictioii, 

To imdentand inteUlgent discoorBes. 
Tliey seek on the one side to initiate the reader in wisdom and 
instruction, and on the other to guide him to the understanding 
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of intelligent discourses, for tbey tbemaelves contaia encb discourses 
in which there is a deep penetrating judgment, and they sharpen 
the anderetanding of him who engages his attention with them.^ 
As Schaltens has already rightly determined the fundamental 
meaning of in;, frequently compared with the Sanskr. vid, to know 
(whence by gunating,* vida, knowledge), after the Arab. waiTa, as 
deponere, penes se eonderty so he also rightly explains ^^?n by 
toUditas ; it means properly (from D^n, Arab. haJimy B. hk^ vide 
under Pa. x. 8, to be firm, closed) compactness, and then, like 
•jrvKvonj^, ability, worldly wisdom, prudence, and in the higher 
general sense, the knowledge of things in the essence of their 
being and in the reality of their existence. Along with wisdom 
stands the moral ^D^o, properly discipline, t.e. moral instmction, and 
in conformity with this, self-government, self-guidance, from ipj = 
^D1, cogn. "^pK, properly adslriclio or constrictio ; for the O of the 
nonn ugnifiea both id quod or aUquid quod (S,rt) and quod in thB 
conjunctional sense (ort), and thus forms both a concrete (like 
TDlD = "iD6<b, fetter, chain) and an abstract idea. The first general 
object of the Proverbs is njn, the reception into oneself of wisdom 
and moral edification by means of education and training; the 
second is to comprehend utterances of Intelligence, t.e. sach as 
proceed from intelligence and give expression to it (cf. not* *t!9f, 
xsii. 31). r3, Kal, to be distinguished (whence T?, between, comtr, 
of 1^3, space between, interval), signifies in Siph. to distinguish, 
to understand ; nra ia, according to the sense, the n. actionis 
of this Hiph., and signifies the understanding as the capability 
effective in the possession of the right criteria of distinguishing 
between the true and the false, the good and the bad (1 Kings 
iii. 9), the wholesome and the pernicious. 

Vers. 3-5. In the following, 2a is expanded in vers. 3-5, then 
2b in ver. 6. First the immediate object : 

8 To attun intelligeiit inslmctioti, 

Righteousness, and jaetice, and integrity ; 

i To impart to the inexperienced pradence. 
To the yonng man knowledge and discretion 

b Let the wise man hear and gain learning, 
Ad.& the man of nndentanding take to himself rules of conduct. 

1 njnii is rightly pointed by Lowensteiu witti Dechi after Cod. 1294 ; vide tlie 
rule by which ^Oa veise is divided, T<yratk EmeOi, p. 61, § 12. 
' [GuoasaruleinSanskritgranunar regulating the modification of vowels.] 
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With riV?,' denoting the reception into oneself, acquiring, U inter- 
cbaoged (cf. ii. 1) nrti?, its synonym, osed of intellectual reception 
and appropriation, which, contemplated from the point of viev of 
the relation between the teacher and the learner, is the correla- 
tive of nn, wapaBiBovM, tradere (is. 9). But fefe'n noiO is that 
which proceeds from chohna and mutar when they are blended 
together : discipline of wisdom, discipline training to wisdom ; i.e. 
such morality and good conduct as rest not on external inheritance, 
training, imitation, and custom, but is hound np with the intelli- 
gent knowledge of the Why and the Wherefore. 73|''?, as xsi. 16, 
is inf. absoL used substantively (cf. D5^, keeping quiet, Isa. xxxii. 
17) of «b' (whence MB", iiUelleetut), to entwine, involve ; for the 
thinking through a subject is represented as an interweaving, 
complicating, configuring of the thoughts (the syllogism is in like 
manner represented as ?^^, Aram, 7i3p, a bunch of grapes), (with 
which also ?3D, a fool, and /"^^t}, to act foolishly, are connected, from 
the confusion of the thoughts, the entangling of the conceptions; 
cf. Arab, 'akl, to anderstand, and ?^^). The series of synonyms 
(cf. xxiii. S3) following in Bb, which are not well fitted to be the 
immediate object to ^^ti^, present themselves as the unfolding of 
the contents of the p?P<} ''Q^O, as meaning that namely which is 
datifnl and right and honest. With the frequently occurring 
two conceptions OBE*pi pTV (ii. 9), (or with the order reversed as 
in Ps. cxix. liil) is interchanged "gTM BBffO (or with the order 
also reversed, xzi. 3). The remark of Heidenheim, that in pTt the 
conception of the ju$tum, and in n^ that of the (squum prevails, 
is suggested by the drcumstasce that not piV but n^ signifies 
Sucaioa^ (cf , z. 2) in the sense of liberality, and then of alms- 
giving (i\£7}ttoawif)', but PH^ also frequently signifies a way of 
thought and action which is regulated not by the letter of the law 
and by talio, but by love (cf. Isa. xli, 2, xlii, 6). Ttedek and tidakah 
have almost the relation to one another of integrity and justice 
which practically brings the former into exercise. t^BS'ci (from 
dk', to make straight, to adjust, cf . 03B', Arab. Mabita, to be smooth) 
is the right and the righteousness in which it realizes itself, here 
sabjectively considered, the right mind.^ ^fo (defect, for one^, 
from "lE^ to be straight, even) is plor. tantum ; for its sing. ir*t3 

> AoeordiDg to Malbim, t^e'D is the fixed objective right, p*iV the righteotu- 
nen which does not at once decide according to the letter of the law, but alwajs 
accoiding to the matter and ttie penon. 
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(aftei tlie form 3U'0) the form "rie^ (id the ssme ethical sense, e.g. 
Mai. ii. 6) is used : it means tlins a way of tliought and of con- 
dact that is straight, t^. according to what is right, true, i.e. 
without concealment, honest, i^. trae to duty and faithful to one's 
word. 

Ter. 4. This verse presents another aspect of the object to be 
Berved by tliis book : it seeks to impart prudence to the simple. 
Tlie form D^twiB^ (in which, as in Q;1J, the ♦ plur. remains unwritten) 
is, in this mongrel form in which it is written (cf. viL 7, viii. 5, 
is. 6, ziT. 18, xxvii. 12), made up of o;riB (i. 22, 32, once written 
plene, 0';n|i, xxii. 3) and B'«r» (vii. 7). These two forms with ' 
and the transition of * into K are interchanged in the plor. of 
Bocb noons as 'na, segolate form, " from W)a (cogn. nna), to be 
open, properly the open-hearted, i.e. one whose heart stands op<;n 
to every influence from another, the harmless, good-natured, — a 
vox viedia among the Hebrews commonly (though not always, cf. 
e.g. Ps. cxvi. 6) in malam partem: the foolish, silly, one who 
allows himself to be easily persuaded or led astray, like similar 
words in other languages — Lat. timplex, Gr. tv^dr/^, Fr. nato ; 
Arub. fatyn, always, however, in a good sense : a high and noble- 
minded man, not made as yet mistrustful and depressed by sad 
experiences, therefore juveiiU ingftttau, vir atnmi generosi" (Fl.). 
The B'^a, not of firm and constant mind, have need of non^; 
therefore the saying xir. 15, cf. viii. 5, zix. 25. The noun HD"}^ 
(a fem. segolate form like ^^^C) means here calUdUatia a good 
sense, while the corresponding Arab, 'aram (to be distinguished 
from the verb 'aram, mj!, to peel, to make bare, nudare) is used only 
in a bad sense, of malevoknt, deceptive conduct. In the parallel 
member the word ^V3 is used, generally (collectively) understood, 
of the immaturity which most first obtain intellectual and moral 
clearness and firmness ; such an one is in need of peritia et tollertia, 
as Fleischer well renders it ; for n^ is experimental knowledge, 
and T\W3 (from DOt, according to its primary signification, to press 
together, eomprimere; then, referred to mental concentraUon : to 
think) signifies in the sing., eentu bono, the capability of compre- 
lien<)ing the right purposes, of seizing the right measures, of pro- 
jecting the right plana. 

Ver. 5. In this verse the infinitives of the object pass into inde- 
> Like D'tWV, Fb. civ. 12, o^tt^VSI, 1 Chion. su. 8, cf. Michiol, 196a. Is 
TCTB. 22, 32, the mute K is wauting. 
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pendent sentences for the sake of variety. That Jffi^ cannot 
mean audietf bat avdiatf is shown b^ ix. 9; bnt <|D*1 is jnssive 
(with the tone thrown back before nft ; cf. x. 9, and xvi. 21, 23 
where the tone is not thrown back, as also 2 Sam. xziv. 3) with 

the consecutive Vao (l) (= Arab. ^, /) : let him hear, thas will 

he . . . or, in order that he. Whoever is wise is invited to 
}iear these proverbs in order to add learning (doetrmam) to that 
which lie already possesses, according to the principle derived from 
experience, ix. 9, Matt. xiii. 12. The segolate n^?^ which in pauaa 
retains its — (as also 003, yB^, npy, !!&, pvt^ Dl^i and others), 
means reception, and concretely what one takes into himself with 
his ear and mind ; therefore learning (StSa;^ with the object of 
the diroSoxv)} £is Deut xxxii. 2 (parallel TJOit, as iv. 2 HllR), and 
then learning that has passed into the possession of the receiver, 
knowledge, science (Isa. xxix. 24, parall. ''U*3), Schaltens com 
pares the Arab, laialt, used of the fructification of the female 
})alm by the flower-dust of the male. The part. I^^J -(the fin. of 
which is found only once, Isa. x. 13) is the passive or the re- 
flexive of the ffipli. r??) to explain, to make to understand : one 
who is caaaed to understand or who lets himself be informed, and 
thus an intelligent person — that is one who may gain n^?3nn by 
means of these proverbs. This word, fonnd only in the plur. 
(probably connected with «n, shipmaster, properly one who has 
to do with the D7^n, ship's ropes, particularly handles the sails, 
LXX. Kv^ipvrjaiv), signifies guidance, management, skill to direct 
anything (Job xxxil. 7, of God's skill which directs the clonds), 
and in the plur, conception, the taking measures, designs, in a good 
sense, or also (as in xii. 5) in a bad sense; here it means guiding 
thoughts, regulating principles, judicious rules and maxims, as xi. 
14, prudent rules of government, xx. 18, xxiv. 6 of stratagems. Fl. 
compares the Arab, tedbir (guidance, from *i?^, to lead cattle), with 
its plnr. teddbiTf and the Syr. dubSro, direction, management, etc. 

Yer. 6. The mediate object of these proverbs, as stated in ver. 2b, 
is now expanded, for again it is introduced in the infinitive con- 
struction : — The reader shall learn in these proverbs, or by means 
of them as of a key, to onderstand such like apothegms generally 
(as xxii. 17 ff.) : 

To nDdensUmd pioveib and sjmbol, 

The words of wise men and their euigiiiiiB, 
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In the Geach. der jsd. Poesie, p. 200 f., the derivation of the noon 
ny*?o is traced fronn p^, primarily to shine, Sanskr. la», frequently 
with the meanings ludere and lucere ; but the Arab, brings near 
another primary meaning. " Tflho, from Arab, root laa, fleait^ torait, 
thus properly oratio detorta, ohUqua, tion aperta ; hence ^2, mocker, 
properly qui verbis obliquia utitur : as Hiph. Tl'Ht to scoff, but also 
verbadetoria retorquere, t.e. to interpret, to explain" (Fl.). Of the 
root ideas found in ■TJ''!', to be sharp, pointed pn^ perhaps related 
to the Sanskr. katu, sharp of taste, but -not to ocuttu), and to 
be twisted (cf. Tnit, 13N, Ipy, harmonizing with the at present 
mysterious catena), the preference is given to the latter already, 
Ps. Ixxviii. 2. " The Arab, had, to revolve, to turn (whence hid, 
bend, turn aside !), thence f^Tj errpo^ij, cunning, intrigue, as also 
enigma, dark saying, perplexe dictum" (Fl.) The comparison made 
by Schultens with the Arab, hidt as the name of the knot on the 
born of the wild-goat shows the sensible fundamental conception. 
In post-biblical literature riTn is the enigma proper, and Wpp 
poetry (with "inn of poetical prose). The Groec. Venet. translates 
it pi}rope{av. 

Ver. 7. The title of the book is followed by its tnotto, symbol, 
device : 

The fear of Jahve U the beginDing of knowledge ; 

Wisdom and discipline is despised hj fools. 
The firat hemistich expresses the highest principle of the Israelitish 
Chokma, as it is found also in ix. 10 (cf. xv. 33), Job xxviii. 28, and 
in Ps. cxi. 10 (whence the LXX. has interpolated here two lines). 
n'e*ir; combines in itself, as apx^, the ideas of iniUum (accordingly 
(T. H. Mtchaelis : initium cognitionis, a quo quisqitis recte pltiloso- 
pltari cupit auapicium facere debet) and principium, i.e. the basis, 
thus the root (cf. Mic. i. 13 with Job xix. 28).' Wisdom comes 
fi-om Owl, and whoever fears Him receives it (cf. Jas. i. 5 f.). 
nin» ntn^ is reverential subordination to the A!!-directing, and 
since designedly mrp is used, and not a'n'!jK(n)j to the One God, 
the Creator and Governor of the world, who gave His law unto 
Israel, and also beyond Israel left not His holy will unattested ; 
the reverse side of the fear of Jahve as the Most Holy One is 
in ntiafc', viii. 13 (post-biblical KOfi niD!)- The inverted placing 
' Id Sirach t. 14, 16, the Sjr. has both timea MnD^n e^ ; bat in the 
second instance, where the Greek translation bos vJvufftot^ aaipiat, ni33n'JI3^ 
(after Pe. xvL 11) ma; hare existed in the original text. 
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«f the words 76 imports tbat the wisdom and discipline wliicb 
one obtains in the way of .the fear of God is only despised by the 
Ov^K, i.e. the hard, thick, stupid ; see regarding the root-word 
^K, coaleacere, coharere, incraesari, der Prophet Jesaia, p. 424, and 
at Ps. Ixxiii. i. Schultens rightly compares ira^et?, eraaii pro 
ilupidia.^ V2 has the tone oa the penult, and thos comes from 
na ; the 3d pr. of nj3 would be W3 or Vra. The perf. (cf. ver. 29) 
is to be interpreted after the Lat. odervnt (Ges. § 126). 



HBST INTBODOCTOBY MA8HAL DISCOURSE, I. &-19. 

WABS1H0 AGAIM8T PELLOWSHtP WITH THOSE WHO 8IN AGAINST 
THEIB MEIOHBOOB'S 1.1PE AND FBOPERTT. 

Vers. 8, 9. After the aathor has indicated the object which his 
Book of Proverbs is designed to subserve, and the fundamental 
principle on which it is based, he shows for whom he has intended 
it ; be has particularly the rising generation in his eye : 

8 Hear, mj wu, Ay father's inBtmotion, 
And lefoM not the teaching of thj mother ; 

9 For these are a iait ctovu to thy head, 
And jewels to tbj Deck. 

" My son," says the teacher of wisdom to the scholar whom be has, 
or imagines that be has, before him, addressing him as a fatherly 
friend. The N. T. representation of birth into a new spiritual life, 
1 Cor. iv. 15, Philem. 10, Gal. iv. 19, lies outside the circle of 
the O. T. representation ; the teacher feels himself as a father 
by virtue of his beuevolent, guardian, tender love. Father and 
mother are the beloved parents of those who are addressed. When 
the Talmud understands V^» of God, 'SDK of tlie people {"?«), 
that is not the grammatico-historic meaning, but the practical 
interpretation and exposition, after the manner of the Midrasb. 
The same admonition (with "^V^, keep, instead of Vo^^ hear, and 
rnw, command, instead of ^D^D, instniction) is repeated in vi. 
20, and what is said of the parents in one passage is in z. 1 
divided into two synonymous parallel passages. The stricter 
^ Kalhim'a esplanatiw is singular : the sceptics, from 'iT^et, perhaps I This 
also is Heidenheim's new. 
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muadr, vhich expreBsea tbe idea of sensibld. means of iostraetion 
(discipline), (xiii. 24, xsi. 15, zxiii. 13 f .), is suitably attributed to 
the f atber, aod tbe torafi to tbe mother, only administered by the 
■word ; Wisdom also always says ^rn^ (my torah), and only once, 
viii. 10, '19'° ("^y «>«*ar). 

Ver. 9. on, which is also ased in the nent. iilof t^. Job xxii. 
S4, refers here to the paternal discipline and the maternal teacbing. 
These, obediently received and followed, are tbe fairest ornament 
of the child. n;i5, from fil^, to wind, to roll, Arab, lawy (from v, 
■whence also W> = 1?)?, as "m, to boil up, = I'll'!!), means winding, 
twisted ornament, and especially wreath ; a crown of gracefulness 
is equivalent to a graceful crown, a coroUa gralioaa, aa Scbultens 
translates it ; cf. iv. 9, according to which, Wisdom bestows soch a 
crown.* n*??)! (or fltpjjf, Judg. viii. 26) are necklaces, jewels for 
the neck ; denom. of the Arab, 'unek, and Aram. ^V, the neck 
(perhaps from piS = jnv, to oppress, of heavy bardens ; cf. avjftjv, 
the neck), ni"'*")? is, like faucet, tbe throat by which one swallows 
(Arab, g'arg'ara, tag'ary'ara), a plur. extensive (Bottcher, § 695), 
and is better fitted than I^'fJ to indicate the external throat ; 
Ezekiel, however, uses (xvi. 11) garon, as our poet (iii. 3, 22, 
vi. 21) uses garg'roth, to represent the front neck.* 

Ver. 10. The general counsel of ver. 9 is here followed by a 
more special warning : 

My SOD, if sdnnen eniice tliee 
CouBent thou not. 
The '?3' (my son) is emphatically repeated. The intensive form 
D''^ts^1 signifies men to whom sin has become a habit, thus vicious, 
wicked. nPB (Pi', of nriB, to open) is not denom., to make or wish 
to make a 'JIB ; the meaning, to entice (harmonizing with treideiv), 
nriB obtains from the root-meaning of the Kal, for it is related to 
it as pandere (januam) to patere: to open, to make accessible, 
susceptible, namely to persuasion. The warning 10b is as brief 
as possible a call of alarm back from the abyss. In the form K^ 
(from nnM, to agree to, to be willing, see Wetstein on Job, p. 349) 

' In in Fi"^ the ]n bas the conjonctive accent shaUhtlelk, on account- o£ 
wMch the Pesiq accent ( ' ) U omitted. This small thabhtlelh oceans only tight 
timefl. See Torath Bmeih, p. 86. 

' The writing varies greatly. Here and at vi. 21 we have ^n'TS'iji'i atiii. S, 
'jrrtiria"^ ; iii- 22, UTi'^BIJ^- TLub according to the Masora and correct texts. 

' The accent Paaer over tlie ^33 has the force of AlhnaiA. 
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the preformative K is wanting, as in ^iDfi, 2 Sam. xix. 14, cf. Pa. 
cxxxix. 20, Ges. § 68, 2, and iiislead of "3^ (= natin, 1 Kings xx. 8) is 
vocalized not tt^h (cf , xi. 25), bnt after the Aram, tuin (cf . *^J') ; see 
Gen. xxvi. 29, and Coimhent. on Isaiak, p. 648; Gesen. § 75, 17. 

Vers. 11-14. Of the n imber of wicked men who gain associ- 
ates to their palliation and strengthening, they are adduced as an 
example whom covetotisness leads to murder. 

11 li they Bay, " Go wHh ub, we will Intk for blood, 

Lie in w^b for the iuuoceut witboat cause ; 
13 like the pit we will swallow them alire 

And in perfect wuiidueBB like them that go down to the gtSTO. 
13 We find aH maimer of piedoni tieoBare, 

Fill oar honsw with c^iL 
11 ThoQ obalt cast thy lot amongst us, 

We all have only one purse." 

Ver. 11. The verb S-» signifies necfere, to bind fast (from 
3"^, close, compact), (see under Isa. xzr. 11), and particularly (but 
8u that it bears in itself its object without ellipse) insidiaa nectere = 
xnsidiari. Regarding 0"!? Fleischer remarks : *' Either elliptically 
for wyaih (Jewish interp.), or, as the parallelism and the naage of 
the language of this book rather recommend, per synecd. for : for a 
man, with particular reference to his blood to be poured out (cf. our 
saying 'ein junget Blut,' a young blood = a youth, with the under- 
lying conception of the blood giving colour to the body as shining 
throngh it, or giving to it life and strength), as Ps. xciv. 21." As 
in post-biblical Heb. DTl iba (or inverted, a'ijMi koX <rdp^, Heb. ii. 
14), used of men as such, is not so used in the O. T., yet D^, like 
t^S3, is sometimes used syuecdochically for the person, but never 
with reference to the blood as an essentially constituent part of 
corporealness, but always with reference to violent putting to death, 
which separates the blood from the body (cf. my System der bib. 
Psychologief p. 242). Here Ql? is explained by owp, with which it 
is interchanged, Mic. vii. 2 : let us lurk for blood (to be poured out). 
The verb ^ is never, like t?9 iy° conceal), connected with By^n, 
D'efiplDj fiBj nitn — thus none of these words is here to be supplied; the 
idea of gaining over one ezpressed in the organic root t]X (whence 
nay, didvcendo obducere) has passed over into that of restraining 
oneself, watching, lurking, hence ]ti'i (cog. Aram. 1Q3) in the sense 
of ^culari, ineidiari, interchangea with ncx (to spy), (cf. Ps. 
z. 8j Ivi. 7 with xxxviL 32). The adv. can (an old accus. fi-om 
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in) properly means in a gracious manner, as a free gift (tttpedp, 
gratia = gratiie), and accordiogly, without reward, also without 
cause, which frequently = without guilt ; but it never signifies eiae 
efftctu qui noceat, i.e. with impunity (Lowenst.). We have thns 
either to connect together Oil) 'pj, " iDnocent in vain " (as Dsn '5'K, 
my enemies without a catise, Lam. iii, 52) : his innocence helps 
liim nothing whom God protects not against us notwithstanding 
his innocence (Schnltens, Bertheau, Etster, and others) ; or connect 
Djn with the verb (lie in wait for), for which Hitzig, after the 
LXX., Syr., Bashi,' Balbag, Immannel, rightly decides in view 
of 1 Sam. ziz. 5, zxv, 31 ; cf. also Job ix. 17, where tlie succession 
of the accents is the same {Tareha transmated from Magraeh). 
Frequently there are combined together in this oin (cf. Isa. xxviii. 
14 f.), that which the author thinks, and that which those whom 
he introduces as speaking think, 

Ver. 12. The first clause of this verse Hitzig translates : " as 
the pit (swallows) that which lives." This is untenable, because 
'^ with the force of a' substantive (as inttar^ likeness) is regarded 
as a preposition, but fiot a conjunction (see at Ps, zzxviii. 14 f.). 
&^<n (the living) is connected with DJ^^, and is the accus. of the 

state (JW, according to the terminology of the Arab, gram- 
marians) in which they will, with impunity, swallow them np like 
the pit (the insatiable, xxvii. 20, zxx. 16), namely, while these 
their sacrifices are in the state of life's freshness,* " the living," 
— without doubt, like Pa. Iv. 16, Ixiii. 10, cxxiv. 3, in fact and in 
expression an allusion to the fate of the company of Korah, Num. 
xvi. 30, 33. If this is the meaning of D"n, then CD^DTi as the 
parallel word means inUgroa not in an ethical sense, in which it 
would be a synonym of 'pj of ver. Hi (cf. sxix. 10 with Ps. xix. 14), 
but in a physical sense (Grcse. Ventt. lau reKeiovi; Parchon as Bashi, 
D'oi^En B'tcna, vid. Bottcher, De Inferia, § 293). This physical 
sense is claimed for DM, Job xxi. 23, for on probably. Pa. Ixxiii. 4, 
and why should not D^tsn, uaed in the law regarding sacrifices (e^. 
Ex. zii. 5, " without blemish ") of the faultlessness of the victim, 

^ [Gasbi, i.e. Rabbi Salomo IsoaU, of Trojes, died a.d. 1105. Ralb^, i.e. 
Kabbi Levi ben Gersbon, usnally referred to by ChtiBtian nritera aa Master Leo 
de Bannolis, or Genouidee, a native of Banolas near Oerona, died about 1S43.} 

■ Only in this Beose is the exiating accentuation of tJiis verse (cf. the Targ.) 
to be JQstifled. 
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also signify such an one DhD \2yvt 1^ (laa. i. 6) ? In the midst 
of complete external health they will devour them like those that 
go down to the grave (cf. Ps. xxviii. I, IxsxvJii. 5, with Isa. 
xiv. 19), i.e. like those under whose feet the earth is suddenly 
opened, so that, without leaving any trace behind, they sink into 
the grave and into Hades. The connection of the finite with the 
accus. of place, Fs. Iv. 16, lies at the foundation of the genitive 
connection "yi^ ^.^^^ (with the tone thrown back) : those that go 
down to the grave. 

Vera. 13, 14.^ To their invitation, bearing in itself its own con- 
demnation, they add as a lure the splendid self-enriching treasures 
wliich in equal and just fellowship with them they may have the 
prospect of sharing. |^n (from p<\, levem, then faeilem etse, 6tr« 
aisi, h ton aUe) means aisance, convenience, opulence, and con- 
cretely that by which life is made agreeable, thus money and 
possessions (Fleischer in Levy's Chald. Wdrterbuck, i. 423 f.). With 
this pn with remarkable frequency in the MiskU 1^ (from ip;, 
Arab, wakar, grave etie) is connected in direct contrast, according 
to its primary signification ; cf. xii. 27, xxiv. 4 : heavy treasures 
which make life light. Yet it must not be muntained that, as 
Schultens has remarked, this oxymoron is intended, nor also that 
it is only consciously present in the language. KVO has here its 
primitive appropriate signification of attaining, as Isa. x. 14 of 
reaching. TW (from 7?^, to draw from, draw out, from bfff, 
cf. riTE*, B]p^^ Arab, galab, Comm, on laa. p. 447) is that which is 
drawn away from the enemy, exuvia, and then the booty and 
spoil taken in war generally. K^, to fill with anything, make 
full, governs a double accnsatave, as the Kal (to become fall of 
anything) governs only one. Id ver. 14^ the invitation shows 
how the prospect is to be realized. Interpreters have difficulty 
in conceiving what is here meant. Do not a share by lot and a 
common purse exclude one another T Will they truly, in the dis- 
tribution of the booty by lot, have equal por^ous at length, equally 
much in their money-bags t Or is it meant that, apart from the 
portion of the booty which falls to every oi^e by lot, they have a 
common purse which, when their business is ebbing, must supply 
the wants of the company, and on which the new companion can 
maintain himself beforehand ? Or does it mean only that they will 

' Here, in ver. 14, ^^j is to be written with MtrnocA (not MeOitg) id tbe 
second sjUable ; vid. Tora^ Emeth, p. 20. Aceentaationssustem, vii § 2. 
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be aa mutually helpfal to one another, according to the principle 
T^ TUK ^i\wv /coivd (amicorum orruiia commuma), as if they had 
only one purse 1 The meaning is perftictly simple. The one- 
ness of the purse consists in tills, that the booty which each of 
them gets, belongs not wholly or chieSy to him, but to the whole 
together, and is disposed of by lot ; so that, as far as possible, he 
who participated not at all in the affair in obtaining it, may yet 
draw the greatest prize. This view harmonizes the relation between 
146 and 14a. The common Semitic D''3 is even used at the present 
day in Syria and elsewhere as the name of the Exchange (" Barge ") 
(pinr, aijds) ; here it is the purse (" Kaate") (xp»?;taT»i» 8o;^ewi', 
Procop.), which is made op of the profits of the business. This 
profit consists not merely in gold, but is here thought of in regard 
to its worth in gold, The apparent contradiction between distri- 
buting by lot and having a common purse disappears when the 
distribution by lot of the common property is so made, that the 
retaining of a stock-capital, or reserve fund, is not excluded, 

Ver. 1 5. After the men are described against whose enticements 
a warning is given forth, the warning is emphatically repeated, and 
is confirmed by a threefold reason : 

Hf BOD I go not in the wa^ with them. 
Ke^ back titj foot trom their pstli. 
If ^? (in the way), taken atone, cannot be equivalent to ^^K T^^ 
(in one way), so is tans (with them) to be regarded as its determi- 
nation,^ Foot (not feet), as eye, hand, etc., is used where the 
members come less under con side i-ation than what they unitedly 
bring about (iv. 26 f.)- ^?'??) from 3^3, signifies properly that 
which is raised, especially the (raised) footstep. 

Ver. 16. The_/?rs( argument to enforce the warning: 
For their feet run to die evil. 
And haatea to shed hlood. 
That this is their object they make no secret (ver. 11 ff.) ; but 
why is it that such an object as this should furnish no ground of 
warning' against them, especially as on this beginning the stamp 
of that which is morally blamable is here impressed with Vi> ¥ 

^ The Arab. grammariaDB regard this as ba]f det^rmiaation, and call it 
takhsga; that OTIS baa with them the force of a virtually co-ordinated sttri- 
butive ; while, accoidiag to the Arab, gram., it is also possible tbat 7pl3, " in 
one way," is equivalent to on the common way, for in the indetennination 
lomctimee tliere lies the conception not merely of ihad, but of iceahad. 
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Besides, this circular movement of the thoughts is quite after the 
manner of this poet ; and that ver. 16 is in his style, vi. 18 shows. 
The want of this distich (16J = Rom. iii. 15) in LXX- B. K. 
weighs heavier certainly than the presence of it in LXX. A. 
(Procop., Syro-Hexap.), since the translation is not independent, 
but is transferred from Isa. \is. 7 ; but if for the first time, at a 
later period, it is supplied in the LXX., jet it has the appearance 
of an addition made to the Hehr. text from Isa. lix. 7 (Hitzig, 
Lagarde) ; cf. Comm. on Isaiah, zl.-^lxvi. 1]^^ is always pointed 
thus; for, as a regular rule, after ? as well as D the aspiration 
disappears ; but in Ezek. xvii. 17 ^^'3 is also found, and in this 
case (cf. at Ps. zl. 15) the punctuation is thus inconsequent. 
Yer. 17. The second argument in support of the warning. 

For in vaiu is the net spread out 

Id ^ eyes of ftU (tlie winged) binb. 
The interpretation conspergitm est rete, namely, with corn as a 
bait, which was put into circulation by Rashi, is inadmissible ; for 
at little as njri (ffiph. of HQ) can mean to strew, can TT\i_ mean to 
spread. The object is always that which is scattered (^esireut), not 
that which is spread (bestreuf). Thus, eiepaTisum est rete, but not 
from Its, exteiidere, from which rriiip' in this form cannot be de- 
rived (it would in that case be '"T^TO), but from HTf, pass, of fril, to 
scatter, spread out. The alluring net, when it is shaken out and 
spread, b, as it were, scattered, venlilatur. But if this is done 
incautiously before the eyes of the birds to be caught, they forth- 
with fly away. The principal stress lies on the 'J'!?? (before the 
eyes) as the reason of the D||n (in vain), according to the saying of 
Ovid, QiicB tiimii apparent retia, vilat avis. The applieaUo simili- 
tttdinis lying near, according to J. H. Micbaelis, is missed even by 
himself and by most others. If the poet wished to say that they 
carried on their work of blood with sucb open boldness, that iie 
must be more than a simpleton who would allow himself to be 
caught by them, that would be an unsuitable ground of warning ; 
for would there not be equally great need for warning against 
fellowship with them, if they had begun their enticement with 
more cunning, and reckoned on gi'eater success ? Hitzig, Ewald, 
Zockler, and others, therefore interpret Dsn, not in the sense of 

• The MS. Hiksora remarki lom ffh, and hence mfO is written defectively 
in the ErfuTt, 1, 2, S, Frank/. 1294, in the edition of Soizi mi elsewhere. 
VOL.1. ■ 
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ID vain, inasmncb as tliey do not let themselves be eanglit ; bat : in 
TaiD, for thev see not tlie net, bat only the scattered corn. But 
according to the preceding, rienn (the net) leads ns to think only 
either of the net of the malicloos designs, or the net of the allaring 
deceptions. Thus, as Ziegler has noticed, the warned ought to 
make application of the similitude to himself : Go not with them, 
for their intention is bad ; go not with them, for if the bird flees 
awaj from the net which is spread ont before it, thon wilt not 
sarely be so blind as suffer thyseif to be ensnared by their gross 
enticements. 133 ?V3 : the furnished with the wing (wings in 
Eccles, X. 20) ; ??? forms the idea of property (lord). 

Ver. 18. The causal conj. Ti) (for) in vers. 16 and 17 are 
co-ordinated ; and there now follows, introduced by the conj. > 
(" and"), a third reason for the warning: 

And thef lie in wait for thur own blood, 

They lay Boares for their own lives. 
The warning of ver. 16 is founded on the immorality of the con- 
duct of the enticer ; that of 17 on the audaciousness of the seduc- 
tion as such, and now on the self-destruction which the robber and 
murderer bring upon themselves : they wish to murder others, but, 
as the result shows, they only murder themselves. The expression 
is shaped after ver. 11, as if it were : They lay snares, as they 
themselves say, for the blood of others ; but it is in reality for 
their own blood : they certainly lie in wait, as they say ; but not, as 
they add, for the innocent, but for their own lives (Fl.). Instead 
of BD"!?, there .might be used on'Ol?, after Mic. vii. 2 ; but OVta? 
would signify ipsU (post- biblical, DDypp), while OTfVDib leaves un- 
obliterated the idea of the life : animis iptontm ; for if the O. T. 
language seeks to express ipse in any other way than by the per- 
sonal pronoun spoken emphatically, this is done by the addition of 
t'BJ (Isa. liii. 11). OTn was on this account necessary, because ver. 
17 has another subject (cf. Ps. Ixiii. 10). 
Ver. 19. An epiphonema : 

Such is the lot of till who indulge in covetoasnefis ; 
It takes away the life of ita owner. 
This language is formed after Job viii. 13. Here, as there, in 
the word nfnn^, the ideas of action and issue, manner of life and 
its result, are all combined. Jfsa signifies properly that which is 
^iit off, a piece, fragment broken off, then that which one breaks 
off and takes to himself — booty, gain, particularly unjust gain 
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(xxviii. 16). JIV5 !??^ is he who is greedy or covetous. The subject 
to flij' is SSB, covetousness, irXeove^ia (see Isa, Ivii. 17). As Hosea, 
iv. 11, saya of three other things that they take away 3?, the 
understanding (vow), so here we are taught regarding unjust gain 
or covetousness, that it takes away B'EJ, the life (^v^^) (iPW np?, 
to take away the life, 1 Kings xix. 10, Ps. xxxi. 14). vSs^ denotes 
not the possessor of nnjust gain, but as an inward conni^ption, hke 
^t< 7S2^ xxii. 24, cf. xxiii. 2, xxiv. 8, Eccles. x. 11, him of whom 
covetousness is the property. The sing. Kp3 does not show that 
V^ is thought of as sing. ; cf. xxii. 23, Ps. xxxiv. 23 ; but 
according to iii. 27, svi. 22, Eccles. viii. 8, this is nevertheless 
probable, although the usage without the suffix is always VV^ ^S?y 
and not ^?^3 (of plor. intens. tly^s). 



SECOND INTRODUCTORr MASHAL DISCOURSE, I. 20-3S. 

DI80OUBSB OF WI8D0U TO HEB DESPISES8. 

After the teacher of wisdom has warned his disciples against the 
allurements of self-destroying sin, whose beastly demoniacal nature 
rulminates in murder and robbery, he introduces Wisdom herself 
saying how by enticing promises and deterring threatenings she 
calls the simple and the perverse to repentance. Wisdom is here 
personified, Le. represented as a person. But this personification 
presupposes, that to the poet wisdom is more than a property and 
quality of human subjectivity : she is to him as a divine power, 
existing independently, to submit to which is the happiness of men, 
and to reject which is their destruction. And also to the public 
appearance of wisdom, as it is here represented, there must be 
present objective reality, without which the power of conviction 
departs from the figure. The author must think on historical and 
biographical facts, on human organs (as 2 Cliron. xvii. 7-9, cf. 
Wisd. vii. 27), through which, without words and in words. Wisdom 
delivers such addresses. But the figure cannot be so historical that 
it sustains only the relation to s definite time, and not to all time ; 
it is a call to repentance, going forth to all time and to all places, 
which, divested of all the accidents of its externality, he here refers 
to its invisible divine background, when he begins in tlitise words ; 
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20 Wisdom cries, aoonHing londly in the streeta. 

She caueea her voice to be heard in the chief streets. 

21 Over the places of greatest tumult she caUeth ; 

In the porches of the gtites, in tite citf , she Bpeaketh forth her words. 

Ter. 20. Looking to its form and vocalization, n^tssn may be an 
A ram sizing abet ract fonnati on (Gesen.; Ew. 165, c; Olsh. 219, b}\ 
for although the forms JlinK and fiW are of a different orifiin, yet 
in rta"* and fil??in such abstract formations lie before us. The ter- 
mination &t/i is here, by the passing over of the u into the less 
obscure bat more intensive o (cf. S<^] in the beginning and middle 
of the word, and fn] in^ at the end of tlie word), raised to 6th, and 
thereby is brought near to the fern. plur. (cf. nican, xiv. 1, lapientia, 
as our plur. of the neut. sapiens, ^?9^)| approaching to the abstract. 
On the other hand, that JiiO^n is sing, of abstract signification, is not 
decisively denoted by its being joined to the plur. of the predicate 
(for ris'in here, as at viii. 3, is scarcely plur. j and if niotOj xxiv. 
7, is plur., nlDsn as the numerical plur. may refer to the different 
sciences or departments of knowledge) ; but perhaps by this, that it 
interchanges with ni:i3n, Ps. xlix. 4, cf. Prov. xi. 12, xxviii. 16, 
and that an abstract formation from fiasn (fern, of ODhj Dbn), 
which besides is not concrete, was unnecessary. Still less is ricpn 
= nMn a singular, which has it in view to change '10?n into a 
proper name, for proof of which Hitzig refers to ntolfiri, Ps. Isxviii. 
15 ; the singular ending 6th without an abstract significatiDn does 
not exist. After that Dietrich, in his Abhandl. 1846, has shown 
that the origin of the plur. proceeds not from separate calculation, 
but from comprehension,^ and that particularly also names denoting 
intellectual strength are frequently plur., which multiply the con- 
ception not externally but internally, there is no longer any 
justifiable doubt that nioan signifies the all-comprehending, abso- 
lute, or, as Bottcher, § 689, expresses it, the full personal wisdom. 
Since such intensive plurals are sometimes united with the plur. of 
tlie predicate, as e.^. the monotheistically interpreted Ehhim^ Gen. 
XXXV. 7 (see l,e,), so ni'UJ may be plur. On the other hand, the 
idea that it is a forma mixta of [in (from I)^) and rijin (Jub 
xxxix. 23) or ^^nn, the final sound in ah opposes. It may, how- 
ever, be the emphatic form of the 3d fem. sing, of 07 ; for, that the 

' In the Indo -Germanic languages the a of the pint, also probably proceeds 
from the prep, aa (sam) = ant. See Schleicher, Compend. tier vergL Gram. 
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Hebr. has snch an emphatic form, correaponding to tlie Atah.taJ:lu- 
lanna, is shown by these three examples (keeping out of view the 
suspicion of a corruption of the text, Olsh. p. i5-2), Jndg. v. 26, 
Job xvii. 16, laa. xxviii. 3 ; cf. njn^'Fi, Obad. 13 (see Caapari, /.c), 
an example of the 2d masc. sing, of tliis formation, l}"] (with ru"!) 
is a word imitative of sound (^Schalluiort), used to denote " a dear- 
sounding, shrill voice (thence the Arab, rannan, of a speaker who 
has a clear, piercing voice) ; then the clear shrill sound of a string 
or chord of a bow, or the clear tinkle of the arrow in the quiver, 
and of the metal that has been struck" (Fl.). The meaning 
of n^srn ig covered by platete (Luke xiv. 21), wide places; and 
yv\, which elsewhere may mean that which is without, before the 
gates of the city and courts, here means the " open air," in contra- 
distinction to the inside of the houses. 

Ver. 21. rt*Dfl (plur. of isln, the ground-form of noin, from 'pn 
= nDri)j •' they who are making noise ;" for the epithet is poetically 
used (Isa. xxii. 2) as a substantive, crowded noisy streets or places. 
trtt^ is the place from which on several sides streets go forth : cf. 
raa el-am, the place where the well breaks forth ; raa en-nahr, the 
place from which the stream divides itself ; the sing, is meant dis- 
tributively as little as at viii. 2. nna, if distinguished from ip?* 
(which also signifies cleft, breach), is the opening of ■ the gate, the 
entrance by the gate. Four times the poet says that Wisdom goes 
forth preaching, and four times that she preaches publicly ; the TJa 
used in five places implies that Wisdom preaches not in tlie lietd, 
before the few who there are met with, but in the city, which is full 
of people. 

Ver. 22. The poet has now reached that part of his introduction 
where he makes use of the very words uttered by Wisdom : 

How long, ;e simple, wiH je love aimpHoitf , 

And Bcorners delight in ecorning, 

Aud fools hate knowledge? 
Three classes of men are here addressed : the Q*riB, the simple, who, 
being accessible to seduction, are only too susceptible of evil ; the D'VO, 
mockers, i.e. free-thinkers (from y^, Arab. lm,JlecUre, torquere, pro- 
perly qui verbis ohliquis utituv) ; and the Dy'D3, fools, i.e. the men- 
tally imbecile and stupid (from •'DS, Arab, hasal, to be thick, coarse, 
indolent). The address to these passes immediately over into a de-^ 
claration regarding them ; cf. the same enallage, i. 27 f. *fio~i^ has 
the accent Malipachf on account of the Pasek following ; vvi, Torath 
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Eineth, p. 126. Intentionally, Wisdonj addresses only the B'riB, to 
whom she expects to find soonest access. Between the fatt., whicli 
express the continuiog love and hatred, stands the perf. ^^{^i which 
expresses that in which the mockers found pleasure, that which was 
the object of their love, on? is the so-called dot. etJiieut, which re- 
flexively refers to that which is said to be the will and pleasure of 
the subject ; as we say, " I am fond of this and that." The form 
^l!^, Abnlwaltd, Parchon, and Kimchi regard as Piel; but 
untui instead of Oj^tUii would be a recompensation of the virtual 
doubling, defacing the character of the Piel. Schultens regards it 
as a defectively written PaiSl (in Syr.), but it is not proved that 
this conjugation exists in Hebr. ; much rather uniui is the only 
possible Kal form with I^^S^ without the pause, regularly formed 
from «ntin (yid. Ewald, §193, a). The division by the accent 
Mercha-Mahpach of the two words TID lariKn is equal in value to the 
connecting of them hy Makkeph; vid, Baer's Psallerinm. p. x. In 
codd., and also in correct tests, Unetn is written with the accent 
Oalgat on the first syllable, as the servant of the Mercha-Mahpach. 
The Gaja is incorrectly here and there placed under the n, 

Ver. 33. To the call to thoagbtfnlness which lies in the complaint 
" How long?" there follows the entreaty : 

Turn ye at my reproof ! 

Behold I I would pour out my Spirit upon yon, 

I would make you to know my wordB. 
23it is not a clause expressive of a wish, which with the particio 
expressive of a wish, which is wanting, wonld be wn^irn, or 
according to xxiii. 1 and xxvii. 23 would be QiB'n 3ief. The naii, 
introducing the principal clause, stamps 23a as the conditional 
clause ; the relation of the expressions is as Isa. xxvi. 10, Job xx. 
24. uiE'lj^ is not equivalent to si convertamini, which would require 
UDn, but to n reveriamini ; bnt '^nain?' does not therefore mean 
at my reproof, i^, in consequence of it (Hitzig, after Num. xvi. 
34), bnt it is a constmctio prcegnans : turning and placing yourselves 
under my reproof. With Jinsin there is supposed an eX-eyy^pv 
(LXX., Symm.) : bringing proof, conviction, punishment. If 

' In the Hagiograpka everywhere written pUne, with exception <rf Job 
xviL 10. 

* The Melheg belongs to the rii under which it shonld be placed (and not to 
the 7), as the commencing Eound of the second syllable before the toue- 
Byllable ; cf, ver. 25. 
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tliej', leaving tbeir hitherto accustomed way, permit themselves to 
be warned against their wickedness, then would Wisdom cause her 
words to Sow forth to them, i.e. would without reserve disclose and 
communicate to them her spirit, cause them to know (namely by 
experience) her words. It^ (from V^, K, 33 ; vid. GeneiU, p. 635) 
is a common figurative word, expressive of the free pouring forth 
of thoughts and words, for the mouth is conceived of as a fountain 
(cf. xviii. 4 with Matt. xii. 34), and the prjati {vid. LXX.) as 
pet)cri9 ; only here it has the Spirit as object, but parallel with ^^l, 
thus the Spirit as the active power of the words, which, if the 
Spirit expresses Himself in them, are tti^/ja ko^ ^wj, John vi. 63. 
The addresses of Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs touch closely 
upon the discourses of the Lord in the Logos-Gospel. Wisdom 
appears here as the fouDtain of the words of salvation for men ; 
and these words of salvation are related to her, just as the \6yoi 
to the divine Xoto; expressing Himself therein. 

Vers. 24—27. The address of Wisdom now takes another course. 
Between vers. 23 and 24 there is a pause, as between Isa. i. 20 and 
21, In vain Wisdom expects that her complaints and enticements 
will he beard. Therefore she turns her call to repentance into a 
discourse announcing judgment. 

24 Becaose I have called, and ye refused ; 
Stretched ont mj hand, and no man regarded; 

25 And ye have rejected all my connsel, 
And to my reproof have not yielded : 

SS Therefore will I also langh at yonr calamity, 

Will mock when yoor terror cometb ; 
27 When like a itonn yonr terror comedi, 

And year dettraction aweepe on like a whidwind; 

When distress and angoish c<nnetb apon yon. 
Commencing with t^ (which, like 1^, from ri3|r^ to oppose, denotes 
the intentioi^ bat more the fundamental reason or the cause than, as 
tpo?, the motive or object), the clause, connected with ^?^~Dl, ego vicit' 
«m, turns to the conclusion. As here 'HK^^ I^(a8thewordof Jahve) 
are connected by '^K~Ql to the expression of the talio in Isa. Ixvi. 4, 
so also ttJQ, with its contrast n^K, Isa. i. 19 f. The construction 
guoniam vocavi et renuistu for gvoniam quum vocarem reiiuUtU 
(cf. Isa, xii. 1) is the common diffuse (zerstreute) Semitic, the para- 
tactic instead of the periodiziog style. The stretching out of the 
band is, like the "spreading ont" in Isa. Ixv. 2, significant of striving 
to beckon to the wandering, and to bring them near. Begarding 
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3'sr^l, viz. 13JK, to miike the ear stiff (R. Vp), arrigtrt, incorrectly 
expUioed by Schultens, after tbe Arab, iatltabf polire, by aurem 
ptirgare, vid. Isaiah^ p. 357, note. 

Ver. 25. jns is Bynonymona with Bto, i. 8 ; of. iv. 15 wp^B, turn 
from ib Gesenius haa inaccurately interpreted the phrase tnn jno 
of the shaving off of the hair, instead of the letting it fly loose. jnD 
means to loosen { = to lift np, syn. ?nn), to release, to set free ; it 
conibinea the meanings of loosenuig and making empty, or at liberty, 
which is conveyed in Arab, by c J and c J. The latter means, 
intraos., to be set free, therefore to be or to become free from 
occupation or business ; with ^ of an object, to be free from it, 
i.e. to have accomplished it, to have done with it (FI.). Thus: 
since ye have dismissed {mUsum fecistis) all my counsel (fW^ as rn?, 
from }^, Wj), i-e. vrhat I always would advise to set you right. 
n^M combines in itself the meanings of consent, i. 10, and compli- 
ance, i. 30 (with p), and, as here, of acceptance. The principal 
clause begins like an echo of Pfl. ii. 4 (cf. Jer. xx. 7). 

Vers. 26, 27. pn'^, as xxxi. 25 shows, is not to be understood 
with 3 ; 3 is that of the state or time, not of the object. Kegarding 
Ts*, calamitas opprimens, obmens (from tiK = jT, to burden, to 
oppress), see at Fs. axxu 12. tJ3 is related to ^^|^ as arriving to 
approaching ; OD'nnB is not that for which they are in terror, — for 
those who are addressed are in the condition of carnal security, — but 
that which, in the midst of this, will frighten and alarm them. The 
Chethib nws? is pointed thus, m,(<B'' (from l»f = r\»f, as nitn, m^ after 
the form nani*, na^) ; the Keri substitutes for this infinitive name 
the usual particip. •"'SW (where then the Van is Tfi', " superfluous"), 
crashing (fem. of IKiyj, then a crash and an overthrow with a 
crash ; regarding its root-meaning (to be waste, and then to aonnd 
hollow), see under Fa. xxxv. 8. ■iMD (from *l'D = nBD), sweeping 
forth as a (see x. 25) whirlwind. The infinitive construction of 
27a is continued in 27b in the finite. " This syntactical and logical 
attraction, by virtue of which a modus or tempua passes by 1 or by 
the mere parallel arrangement (as ii. 2) from one to another, 
attracted into the signification and nature of the latter, is peculiar 
to the Hebr. If there follows a new clause or section. of a clause 
where the discourse takes, as it were, a new departure, that attrac- 
tion ceases, and the original form of expression is resumed ; cf. i. 
22, where after the accent Athuach the future is returned to, as here 
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In 27c tlie infinitive construction is restored" (Ft.). Tlie allite- 
j-ating words n^si rns, cf. Isa. xxx. 6, Zeph. i. 15, are related to 
each other as narrowness and distress (Hitzig); the Mashal is fond 
of the Btave-rhyme.^ 

Vers. 28-31. Then — this sublime preacher in the streets cor.- 
tinues — distress shall teach them to pray : 

38 Then shall they oall on me, and I will not suiirer; 

They shall early seek after me, and not find ma ; 
29 Becanse that they hated knowledge, 
And did not choose the fear of Jahve, 

80 They hare not yielded to my counsel, 
Despised all my reproof ; 

81 Therefore shall they eat of the frait of their way, 
And Batiate themselTes vith their own connselB. 

In the full Mnphatic forms, Vf^P.i they shall call on me, Vf^^^, 
they shall wek me, and ''^iKvp*, they shall find me, the suffix ^? may 
be joined to the old plur. ending Hn (Gesenins, Olshansen, Bottcher); 
bat open forms like Vljl^^3'_, He will bless liim, '??]]33'_, He will 
honour me (from ^^IID*), and the like, rather favonr the conclnsion 
that i is epenthetic (Ew. § 250, b).* The address here takes tlie 
form of declaration: Stulloa ntind indignos censet uUeriori alloquio 
(Mich.). It is that laughter and scorn, ver. 26, which here sounds 
forth from the address of the Judge regarding the incorrigible, ^nt^ 
is denom. of ^n^, to go out and to seek with the morning twilight, 
as also ig?, Pa. sxvii. 5, perhaps to appear early, and usually (Arab.) 
bakar (I. II, IV.), to rise early, to be zealous (Lane : " He hastened 
to do or accompliafa, or attain the thing needed"). Zockler, with 
Hitzig, erroneooaly regards vers. 29, 30 as the antecedent to ver. 31. 
With w3(<'l, « and they shall eat," the f utt. annonncing judgment 
are continaed from ver. 28; cf. Deut. xxviii. 46-48. The conclusion 
after '3 nriRj " therefore because," or as usually expressed (except 

1 JtiI. Ley, in his work on the Metrical JF\>rms of ffebrem Poetry, 1866, has 
taken too litde notice ol these frequently occnrring alliteration stares ; lAgarde 
cnmmunicated to me (8th Sept. 1846) his view of the stare-rhyme in the Book 
of Prorerbe, with the remark, "■ Only tlie Hebr. technicnl poetry is preserved to 
us in theO. T. records; but in such ttftceaasarefoundof the atave-ihymo, there 
are seen the echoes of the poetry of the people, or notes passing over from it." 

* In the Codd. ''UK'^p' is written ; in this case the Metkeg indicates the tone 
syllable: vid. TorafS Emert, p. 7 rote, p. Slnote; andjlcwnr^ssfem, ii.§l, note. 
in 'M'lnB?', the Rebia is to be placed over the n. In the SiKiii-word 'M(«D' it 
appears nudoubtedly that the form is to be spoken as Milel, i.e. with tone on 
the penult. 
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Iiere and Deat..iv. 37, cf. Gen. iv. 25), -if» nrm (^i^ &p)^ h other- 
wise characterized, Dent. xxii. 29, 2 Chron. zxi. 12 ; and besides, 
1^ nrm itands after (e^. 1 Sam. zxri. 21 ; 2 Kings xxii. 17 ; Jer. 
zxix. 19) oftener than before the principal clause. "^^3 combines 
in itself the meanings of eligere and diligere (FI.). The construc- 
tion of p ri3K (to be inclining towards) follows that of the analogous 
7 Ifpe* (to hear). Each one eats of the frnit of his way — good fruit 
of good ways (Isa. iii. 10), and evil fruit of evil ways. " The IP, 
316, introduces the object from which, as a whole, that which one 
eats, and with which he is satisfied, is taken as a part, or the object 
from which, as from a fountain, satisfaction flows forth" (Fl.). In 
correct texts, ''^?t^1^ has the accent Dechiy and at the same time 
Munach as its servant. Regarding the laws of punctuation, accord- 
ing to which Bii'^ny^^ni (with Munack on the tone-syllable, Tarcha 
on the antepenult, and Metheg before the Cliateph-PaOuich) is to be 
written, see Baer'a Torath Emeth, p. 11, Accentssystem, iv. § 4. 
Norzi accents the word incorrectly with Rebia Mugrash. With 
the exception of Prov. xxii. 22, the pluralet^ Ttkl^'O has always the 
meaning of ungodly counsels. 

Vers. 32, 33. The discourse is now snmmarily brought to a 
close : 

83 For the perversenea of the simple slays them, 
Acid the securit; of fools decrtrojB tham. 

S3 But whoever hearkeneth to me dwells secure, 
And Is at rest from fear of eviL 

Of the two interpreta^ona of ^V, a turning towards (with TK and 
the like, conversion) or a turning away (with '^nwse or ??o, deser- 
tion), in nnieto the latter (as in the post-Bih. nn^E'Ji, repentance, the 
former) is expressed ; apostasy from wisdom and from God are con- 
joined, nbv is here camalis aecurilas; but the word may also-denote 
the external and the internal peace of the righteous, as I^tte', whence 
IINTB^, Job xxi. 23, as a superlative is formed by the insertion of the 7 
of "^y is taken tn bonam et malam partem. IJMK* is, according to 
the Masora (also in Jer. xxx. 10, xlvi. 27, xlviii. 11), 3d perf. Pilet 
(Ewald, § 120, a), from the tintised IKB*, to be quiet : he has attained 
to full quietness, and enjoys such. The construction with IP follows 
the analogy of |p n^f) (to give rest from), |p Bge' (to rest from), and 
the like. The negative interpretation of ip, sine uUo pavore malt 
' [A plar. denoting unity in the circuraataDcea, and a similarity in the rela- 
tions of time and space-j 
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(SchnltenB, Ewald), is uoneceBsary ; also Job xxi. 9 may be ex- 
plained hy " peace from terror," especially since Cm^ is derived 
from the root hv, extrahere. nyi ind, " fear of evil," one may per- 
haps diBtinguish from m ira as the genitive of combination. 



THIRD INTKODUCTOET MASHAL DISCOUESE, H. 

E&BKEST BTRITmO AFTER WISDOM AS TB& WAT TO THE FEAR OF 
ODD AND TO VIRTUE. 

The admonition so far has almost wholly consisted of warning 
and threatening. The teacher, directing back to the discipline of 
the paternal home, warns against fellowship in the bloody deeds 
of the covetous, which issoe in self-murder; and Wisdom holds up 
before her despisers the mirror of the punishment which awaits 
them. Now the admonition becomes poeitive. The teacher de- 
scribes separately the blessings of the endeavour after wisdom ; 
the endeavour after wisdom, which God rewards with the gift of 
wisdom, leads to religious and moral knowledge, and this guards 
men on the way of life from all evil. The teacher accordingly 
interweaves conditions and promises: 

1 Hj SOD, if tbou receirest mj words. 
And keepest mj comninndnientfl by thee ; 

2 So thftt thou indineBt thine ear Ttnta wiadom, 
Tumest thine heart to andeistBoding ; — 

5 Yea, if thou callest after knowledge, 
To understAiidiiig directeet thy voice ; 

4 If thou eeekeat her as silrer, 

And searcheet for her as for treasures: 
fi Theo shslt thou underataud the fear of Jahve, 

Aod find the knowledge of God. 

6 For JahTe giyeth -wisdom : 

From His mouth cometh knowledge and nnderstsDding. 

7 He preserves for the upright promotion ; 
A shield for such as walk in innocence. 

6 For He protects the paths of justice, 
And gnards the way of His saints. 

The first OK, with that which it introduces, vers, 1, 2, is to be in- 
terpreted as sn exclamation, "O that I" {0 st), and then as an 
optativt^ as Ps. Ixxxi. 9, csx.\ix. 19. \» . . , % vers. 3-5, with 
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tlie inserted connecting clanees, voold then be confirmatory, " for ' 
then." But since this poet loves to nnfold one snd the lamo 
thought in ever new forms, one has perh&ps to begin the conditional 
premisses with ver. 1, and to regard DM *3 ss a new commence- 
ment. Hitzig takes this DK *3 in the sense of into : " much more 
if thoo goest to meet her, e^. by curioos inquiry, not merely per- 
mittest her quietly to come to thee." BK would then preserve its 
conditional meaning ; and ^, as in Job xxxi. 18, Pa. czxx. 4, since 
it implies an intentional negative, would receive the meaning of 
two. But the sentences ranged together with BK are too closely 
related in meaning to admit such a negative between them. '3 
will thus be confirmatoi-y, not mediately, but immediately ; it is the 
"for = ye8" of confiimation of the preceding conditions, and takes 
them up again (Kwald, § 356 b, cf. 330 b) after the form of the 
conditional clause was given up. The t??, which in i. 11, 18 is 
the synonym of HETt, speeulan, presents itself here, Ifi, la, as tho 
synonym of IP^, whence D'3bDD, synon. of O'JiBV, recondita; the 
group of sounds, c|v, Dv, DQ (cf. also E)i, Jq Arab, dafan, whence 
dafynat, treasure), express shades of the root representation of 
pressing together. The inf. of the conclosion V^pTh, to incline 
(Gr. Yenet. tuf aKpo^o), is followed by the accos, of die object 
^^TM, thiue ear, for 3'!?j;n properly means to stiffen (not to purge, 
as Schukens, nor to sharpen, as Gleseuius thinks); cf. under Fa. 
s. 17. With fiMn are interchanged nj^a^ which properly means 
that which is distinguished or separated, and ru^^, which means 
the distinguishing, separating, appellations of the capacity of dis- 
tinguishing in definite cases and in general ; but it does not repre- 
sent this as a faculty of the soul, but as a divine power which 
communicates itself as the gift of God (cJiarisma). 

Vers. 3-8. Instead of CN '3 there is an old "npn ^' (read not so, 
but thus), OK *3 (if thou caliest understanding mother), which sup- 
poses the phrase DK '3 (LXX.) as traditional. If OS were intended 
(according to which the Targ, in the Bill, rabhinica, but not in 
Norzi's text, translates), then 36 would correspond; vid. vii. i, cf. 
Job xvii. 14. Thus : Yea, if thou caliest for understanding, i.e. 
caliest her to thee (xviii. 6), invitest her to thee (ix. 15). The P of 
B'isa is, with the exception of the imper. (e.g. 'Jf*^?), always with- 
out the Dageih. Ver. ib belongs to the ideas in the Book of Job 
fuund in these introductory discourses, cf. Job iii. 21, as at vei'. 
' Begarding tbia formula, eee Strack's Frokgomina, pp. 66-70. 
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14, Job iii. 22 (EwaM, SprBche, p. 49). bcn (fe'BPi), «rii(ori, 
proceeds, as DBn shows, from the primary me&ning of a ditch, and 
is thus in its root-idea related to "icn (to dig, search out). In the 
principal clause of ver, 5 the '^ ^^T., as Ps. six. 10, is the fear of 
Jahve as it ought to be, thus the reverence which is due to Him, 
the worshipping of Him as revealed, 'n and D'n?K are intei-- 
changed as 0''V^\> and 'ri at is, 10. T^^. is knowledge proceeding 
from practice and experience, and thua not merely cognition 
(KenntiiU), bnt knowledge (Erhenfttnia). The thoughts revolve in 
a circle only apparently. He who strives after wisdom earnestly 
and really, reaches io this way fellowship with God ; for just as He 
gives wisdom, it is nowhere else than with Him, and it never comes 
from any otlier source than from Him. It comes (ver. 6) VBO 
(LXX. erroneously 1*^BD), i,e, it is communicated through the 
medium of His word, Job xxii. 22, or also (for \o70$ aud irfEfi/^ 
lie here undistinguished from one another) it is His breath (Book 
of Wisdom vii. 25 : ar/ils rij; toO Qeov Swd/iews icai airoppoia r^ 
ToS TavTOKpaTopo^ So^s eiKucpanj^) ; the inspiration (DQIP]) of the 
Almighty (according to Job xxxii. 8) gives men understanding. 
In ver. 7a, whether IQVl (^ChetMb) or JBlP {Keri) U read, the mean- 
ing is the same. The former is the expression of tiie completed 
fact, as tfToifitUTev, 1 Cor. ii. 9, and is rightly preferred by LXX. 
and Syr., for one reluctantly misses the copula (since the thought 
is new in comparison with ver, 6). Q'^t!"? should be written with 
the accent Becht. The Chokma-word (besides in Proverbs and 
Job, found only in Mic. vi. 9 and Isa. xxviii. 29) nyv\ is a Hipldl 
formation (with the passing over of o into il, as in nwn) from HEHpi 
(whence the pr. names riB'i' and fijl?'^') = (Arab.) waay and dsy, to 
re-estahlish, to advance, Hiph. of nE*; = T\m, to stand, and tlius means 
furtherance, i.e. the power or the gift to further, and concretely 
that which furthers and profits, particularly trne wisdom and true 
fortune.^ The derivation from B^. (viii. 21) is to be rejected, because 
" the formation would be wholly without analogy, so much the more 
because the ^ of this word does not represent the place of the \ as 

' I was formerly in error in regarding tlie word as a Hophal formatiOD, and 
in asstgaing to it the primary eignificatioa of being in a state of realized 
existence, of reality, in coutradistinction to appearance only. The objection of 
J. D. Michaelie, Supplem. p. 1167, Non placsnt in Unguis ej'asntodi eitpna itula- 
physiea, etc., does not apply here, since the word is a new one coined by the 
Cliuknia, but all the shades of meaning are naturally derived from the funda- 
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is seen from the Arab. ^^ and the Sjr. A*^" (Fl.);* and 
the derivation of i^f\ = niE*, to be amooth (Hitzig), passes over 
without any difficulty into another system of roots.* In the 
passage under consideration (ver. 7), n*B'tfl signifies advancement 
in the sense of true prosperity. The parallel passage 7a clothes 
itself in the form of an apposition : (He) a shield (I3D, n. imtr. of 
1^1, to cover) for Dh ^37il, pilgrims of innocence (Fl.), Le, snch as 
walk in the way (the object-accus., as vi. 12, for which in x, 9 3) 
of innocence, Dh is whole, fnll enbmission, moral faultlessness, 
which chooses Qod with the whole heart, seebs good without ex- 
ception: a similar thought is found in Ps. Ixxxir. 12. *^^;ib, go, is 
such an inf. of consequence as 3't?i3np (ver. 2), and here, as there, 
is continued in the finite. The " paths of justice" are understood 
with reference to those who enter them and keep in them ; parallel, 
" the way of Hia saints " (1'?C) ^* *^° cherishes ipn, earnest 
inward love to God), for that is'just ngTirmx (xii. 28) : they are 
nliyjlt "2?n (Isa. xxxiii. 15). Instead of the Mtigrasit, the conjunc- 
tive Tarcha is to be given to ^2)- 

Vers. 9-11. With the W repeated, the promises encoaraging 
to the endeavour after wisdom take a new departure : 

9 Then shalt thon nndersUcd righteonaness, and joatice, 
And uprightness ; everj vaj of good. 

10 For wisdom will enter into thine heart, 
And knowledge will do good to thj soul ; 

11 Discretion will keep watch over thee, 
Underataodiog will keep thee. 

mental ngnificaldon "furtherance" (cf. Seneca, Deiu ttalor tlabiliior^ue est). 
" Tl'E'in, from Arab. 6tg and leaiy, to further by word and deed, to aafiist by 
counsel and act, to render help, whence the meanings ataiUuiH, salug, and 
omdens coPtUium, sapientia, estHj follow ; cf. All's Arab, proverb, ^^ cJl-> j 
JiUj — ' He furiherH thee, who does not trouble himself about thee.' " 

' The Arab, j^' (almost only in the negative ^j^ = '^. f^), at &e 
same signification as |^ with which the Anun. n*K (■n'K) is associated, pre- 
supposes an (_»«i ( ^ (jj/'h to he fonnded, to found, and is rightly regarded 
by the Arabs as an old segolate noun in which the verhal force was compre- 
hended. 

' The Arab. ^J^J and i^J^ are confonnded in common usage (ffetstein, 
DeaUch. Morgtvl Zeitschr. xxii. 19), but the roots n and W are difTei-ent; 
en sod ett, on the coQtr.iiy, are modifications of rate root. 
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Begarding the etliical tnad Q^.B"D [righteousness, rightness], 
DBtto [jodgment], and P^x [rectitude], vid. i. 8. Seb. Schmid is 
wrong in his renderiDg, et omnia via gua bonum aditur erit tUd 
plana, which in comparison with Isa. xxvi, 7 would be feebly 
expressed. J. H. Michaelrs rightly interprets all these fonr con- 
ceptions as object -accusatives; the fourth is the sumroorizing 
asyndeton (cf. Fs. viii. 7) breaking off the enumeration : omnem 
denigue orhilam boni ; Jerome, btmam : in this case, however, 3fa 
would be genitive (vid. zvli. 2). 73^ is the way in which the 
chariot rolls along; in blV there are united the root^^Minceptions 
of that which is round (^l) and rolling (!>:). Whether *3, ver, 10, 
is the argumentative "because" (according to the versions and 
, most interpreters) or " for " (" denn," J. H. Michaelis, Ewald, and 
others), is a question. That with *3 = "for" the subject would 
precede the verb, as at vers. 6, 21, and i. 32 (Hitzig), determines 
nothing, as ver. 18 shows. On the one hand, the opinion that *? = 
" because " is opposed by the analogy of the ^, ver. 6, following 
tK, ver. 5 ; the inequality between vers. 5-8 and ver. 9 ff. if the 
new commencement, ver. 9, at once gives place to another, ver. 10; 
the relationship of the subject ideas in vers. 10, 11, which makes 
ver. 11 unsuitable to be a conclusion from ver. 10. On the contrary, 
the promise uot only of intellectnal, but at the same time also of 
practical, insight into the right and the good, according to their 
whole compass and in their manifotdness, can be established or 
explained quite well as we thus read vers. 10, II : For wisdom will 
enter (namely, to make it a dwelling-place, xiv. 33 ; cf. John xiv. 
23) into thine heart, and knowledge will do good to thy soul 
(namely, by the enjoyment which arises from the possession of 
knowledge, and the rest which its certainty yields), n^, lyvcMnf, 
is elsewhere fem. (Ps. cxxxix. 6), bat here, as at viii. 10, xiv. 6, in 
the sense of to yv&vat, is masc. In ver. 11 the contents of the 
ran tM (ver. 9) are further explained. Tf lOB*, of watching (for Job 
xvi. 16 is to be interpreted differently), is used only by our poet 
(here and at vi. 22). Discretion, i.e. the capacity of well-con- 
sidered ac^on, will hold watch over thee, take thee under pro- 
tection ; understanding, i.e. the capadty in the case of opposing 
rules to make the right choice, and in the matter of extremes 
to choose the right medium, will be bestowed upon thee. In 
nsnyjin, as in Ps. ixi. 8, cxl, 2, 5, Dent, xxxiii. 9, etc., the first 
stem letter is not assimilated, in order that the word may have a 
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fuller soand ; the writing ns— for 1— is meant to affect the 
eye,* 

Vers. 12-15. Aa in vers. 10, 11, the T?? TM (« then shalt thoa 
nnderstand," ver. 5) is expanded, so now the watcliing, preserving, 
is separately placed in view : 

12 To delirer Uwe from an erQ -my, 
From the man vbo ape&kB faleehood ; 

15 (From those) who forsake the ways of honesty 
To walk in ways of darknees, 

14 Who rejoice to accomplish eril. 
Delight in oialignant falaehood — 

16 They are crooked in their paths. 
And p^rerse in their ways. 

That jn !|T^ is not genitival, via malt, bat adjectival, via mala, is 
evident from SiDTt? "pi, xvi. 29. From the evil way, t.c. condnct, 
stands opposed to the false words represented in tlie person of the 
deceiver ; from both kinds of contagivm wisdom delivei's. ni3Snn 
(like the similarly formed npann, cwcurring only as plur.) means 
misrepresentations, viz. of the good and the true, and that for the 
purpose of deceiving (zvii. 20), falladcB, i.e. intriirueB iu condact, 
jod lies and deceit in words. Fl. compares Ai-ab. i/k, a lie, and 
affai, a. liar. ^rV^i^ has Munack, the conGtant servant of Dechif 
instead oi ifetkeg, accordiugto rule (Accmtssystem, vii. § 2). Q'^tVn 
(ver. 13) is connected with the collective E"»l (cf. Judg. ix. 55) ; 
we have in the translation separated it into a relative clause with 
the abstract present The vocalization of the article ductnates, 
yet the expression D'3TJfn, like ver. 17 naipn, is the better estab- 
lisbed (Michhl bZb) ; D'^uVn is one of the three words which retain 
their Metheg, and yet add to it a Munack in the tone-syllable 
(yid. the two others, Job xxii. 4, xxxix. 26). To the "ways of 
honesty" (Geradlieii) (cf. the adj. expression, Jer. xxxi. 9), which 
dues not shun to come to the light, stand opposed the " ways of 
darkness," the epya tov ffKOTovi, Bom. xiii. 12, which designedly 
conceal themselves from God (Isa. xxix. 15) and men (Job xxiv. 
15, xxxviii. 13, 15). 

Ver. 14. In this verse the regimen of the Jp, 12&, is to be 
regarded as lost ; the description now goes on independently. 
Whoever does not shrink back from evil, but gives himself up to 
deceit, who finally is at homo in it as in his O'va proper life-element, 

> For the right succeBsion of &6 accents here, see Turath Emelh, p. 49, § & ; 
Accmtvatiimiiyttim, xviii. § 3. 
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and rejoices, yea, delights in that which he onght to shun as some- 
thing dettractive and to be rejected^ The neut. in is frequently 
nn attributive genit., v\. 24, XV. 26, xxviii, 5 ; cf. 3^t3, sxiv, 25, 
which here, since ntiann are those who in themselves are bad, does 
not separate, but heiglitens : perverntatei non eimplices aut vulgaree, 
Bed pessimce et ex omni parte vitioece (J. H. Michaelia). With 
i^fK (oh-tve<!), ver. 15, this part is brought to a conclusion. 
Fleischer, Berthean, and others interpret on'nrntfj ai the accus. 
of the nearer definition, as vKoKim Tov vovv, t^s irpd^K i but 
should it be an accus., then would we expect, in this position of 
the words, IB^? (Isa. lir. 8 ; Prov. x. 9, cf. ix. 15). D*B^y is the 
pred, ! for fnh, like !fin, admits of both genders. Bmp^ carries in 
it its subject Q? ^ j^, like the Arab. Fd, Pdk, is a weaker form of 
f^, fieoteref tnc/inare, intrans. recedere : they are turned aside, 
inclined out of the way to the right and left in their walk (3 as 
xvii. 20). 

Vers. 16-19. With the resumption of 1?'*l'?) the watchful pro- 
teetion which wisdom affoi'ds to its possessors ia further speclEed 
in these verses : 

16 To save tbee from the stiange woman. 
From the stranger who nselh smooth words ; 

17 Who fonakes the companion of her youth, 
And forgets the covenant of her Ood ; 

18 For she sinks down to death together with hoc house, 
And to the Bh&dow of Hades her paths — 

19 All tiisj who go to her retom not agun, 
And reach not the paths of life 

The subject here continued is the fourfold wisdom named in vers. 
10, 11. "^l signifies alitnus, which may also be equivalent to alius 
populi, but of a much wider compass — him who does not belong to 
a certain class (e.g. the non-priestly or the laity), the person or 
thing not belonging to me, or also some other than I designate ; on 
the other hand, '^i, peregrinw, scarcely anywhere divests itself of 
tlie essential mark of a strange foreign origin. While thus '"nj flB^ 
is the non-married wife, nnaj designates her as non-Israelitish. 
Prostitution was partly sanctioned in the cultus of the Midianites, 
Syrians, and other nations neighbouring to Israel, and thus was 
regarded as nothing less than customary. In Israel, on the contrary, 
the law (Dent, zxiii. 18 f.) forbade it under a penalty, and therefoi'e 
it was chtefiy practised by foreign women (xziii. 27, and cf. the 
TOL. I. T 
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exception, Buth ii. 10),'— an Inveterate vice, vliich spread itself 
particularly from the latter days of Solomon, along with general 
nDgodliness, and excusing itself under tbe polygamy sanctioned 
by the law, bronght min an the state. The C/tohna contends 
- against this, and througlioat presents monogamy as alone corre- 
sponding to the institution and the idea of the relation. Desig- 
nating marriage as the " covenant of God," it condemns not only 
adnlterons but generally promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, 
because unhallowed and thus unjustifiable, and likewise arbitrary 
divorce, jttegarding the ancient ceremonies connected with the 
celebration of. mari'iage we are not specially informed ; bnt from 
ver. 17, Mai. ii. 14 (Ewald, Berthean, Hitzig, but not Kohter), it 
appears that the celebration of marriage was a religions act, and 
that they who were joined together in marriage called God to 
witness and ratify the voWs they took opon themselves. The perf. 
in the attributive clause ^1^'?^? ?^?^ proceeds on the routine 
acquired in cajoling and disfcmbling: who has smoothed her 
words, i.e. learned to enUce by flattering words (Fl.). 

Vers. 17-19. I'^K, as here used, has nothing to do with ths 
phy larch-name, similar in sound, which is a denom. of ^TM ; but it 
comes immediately from 1?M, to accustom oneself to a person or 
cause, to be familiar therewith (while the Aram. ^?K, t(T'^ to learn, 
Pa. to teach), and thus means, as the synon. of Vl, the companion 
or familiar associate (vid. Schultens). Parallels snc^ as Jer, iii. 4 
suggested to the old interpreters the allegorical explanation of the 
adulteress as the personification of the apostasy or of heresy, 
Ver. 18a the LXX. translate: e^ero ykp trapk t^ davdrtp tov 
otvoi' avT^ : she (the dissolute wife) has placed her house beside 
death (the abyss of death). This nn^ [IBero] is perhaps the 
original, for the text as it lies before as is doubtful, though, rightly 
understood, admissible. The accentuation marks i=in''3 as the sub- 
ject, bnt 1)3 is elsewhere always masc, and does not, like the rarer 
nik, ver. 15, admit in usage a double gender; also, if the fem. 
usage were here introduced (Bertheau, Hitzig), then the predicate, 
even though nn*3 were regarded as fem., might be, in conformity 
with rule, ne*, as e^. Isa. ii. 17. nne' is, as in Fs. xliv. 26, 3d pr. 
of rne>, Ai-ab. ad&h, to go down, to sink; the emendation ■ine' 

' In Talmudic Heb. TViyiK (Anunean) hat this meaning for the Biblical 
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(Joseph Eimthi) does not recommend itself on this a'cconnt, tliat 
nnc* and nrw mean, according to usage, to stoop or to bend down ; 
and to interpret (Kalbag, n^EB>n) nrK^ transitively is inadmissible. 
For that reason Aben Ezra interprets nn'>3 as in apposition : to 
death, to its house; but then the poet in that case should say Tfets'-TM, 
for death is not a house. On tlie other hand, we cannot perceive 
in nno an accns. of the nearer definition (J. H. Michaelis, Fl.) ; 
the expression would here, as 15a, be refined without purpose. 
Bottcher has recognised nn<3 as permutative, the personal subject ; 
fur she sinks down to death, her house, t.e, she herself^ together 
with all that belong to her; cf. the permutative of the subject, 
JobxKiz. 3, Is8. xxi:c. 23 (vid. comm. /,c.),and the more particular 
statement of the object, Ex. ii. 6, etc, Begarding Ei'KB'i, shadows 
of the under-world (from >^^'}, sjnon. n?n, weakened, or to become 
powerless), a word common to the Solomonic writings, vicL Com' 
ment. on Jtaiah, p. 206. What ver. 186 says of the person of the 
adulteress, ver. 19 says of those who live with her tWi, her house- 
companions. Ijl''^^ " those entering in to her," is equivalent to 
iVM D<M3 ; the participle of verbs eundi et veniendi takes the 
accusative object of the finite as gen. in st. coniir^ as e.g. i. 12, 
ii. 7, Gen. xxiii 18, ix. 10 (cf. Jer. x. 20). Tha pniB*;, with the 
tone on the ult., is a protestation : there is no return for those who 
practise fomicadmi,* and they do not reach the paths of life from 
which they hare so widely strayed.^ 

Vers. 20-22. With tgpj there commences a new section, co-ordi- 
nating itself with the ^^n? ("to deliver thee") of vers. 12, 16, 
anfoldiog that which wisdom accomplishes as a preserver and guide : 

20 So that thoa widest in tbe good iraj, 
And keepest the right paths. 

21 For the upright shall inhabit the land, 
And the innooeat ahall remain in it. 

22 But the godless are cot oS out of. the land, 
And the faithless are root«d oat of it. 



1 Ona is here reminded of the expression in the jEneid, vi. 127-129 : 
Revocare gradam mptrasque evadere ad auroj, 
Boc opes, hoe labor ut. 
See also an impure but dreadful Talmudio storjr about a dissolute Babbi, 
h. Ahoda zara, Via. 

* In correct teite ytP'-Kh has the Makkepk. Vid. Toralh Sneth, p. 41 ; 
AecenttuitioiuijitteK, zx. § 2. 
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Wisdom — tbus the connection — will keep tliee,' so tliat thoa slialt 
not fall nnder the seductions of man or of woman i keep, in order 
that thoa . . . ffD' (from tVP = njS?, tendency, purpose) refers to 
the intention and object of the protecting wisdom. To the two 
negative designations of design there follows, as the third and last, 
a positive one. 0*2\a (contrast to C^, xiv. 19) is here used in a 
general ethic^ sense: the good (&uten, not Gutigm, the kind). 
^W', with the object of the way, may in another connection also 
mean to keep oneself from, cavere ah (Fs. xvii. 4) ; here it means : 
carefully to keep in iL The promise of ver. i\ is the same as in 
the Mashal Ps. xxxvii. 9, II, 22 ; cf. Prov. x. 30. I^K is Canaan, 
or the land which God promised to the patriarchs, and in which He 
planted Israel, whom He had brought out of Egypt; not the earth, 
as Matt. T. 5, according to the extended, unlimited N. T. circle of 
vision, virn'. (^Milel) is erroneously explained by Schultens : funi- 
eulii bine Jlrmis irroborabwU in terra. The verb "VV, Arab, watar, 
signifies to yoke (whence inj, a cord, rope), then intrana, to be 
stretched out in length, to be hanging over (vid. Fleischer on Job 
XXX. 11); whence in*, residue, Zeph. ii. 9, and after which the 
LXX. here renders WoXet^dijo-oirai, and Jerome permanebunt. 
In 22b the old translators render ^ni3*_ as the fut. of the pass. np|i, 
Deut. xxviii. 63 ; but in this case it would be '^riDB*. The form 
VW-j pointed ^HD^, might be the Niph. of nriD, but inD can neither be 
taken as one with riDi, of the same meaning, nor with Hitzig is it to 
be vocalized ins^ (Boph. of nu) ; nor, with Bottcher (§ 1100, p. 
453), is ino^ to be regarded as a veritable fttt. Ntph. ^ns', is, as at 
XV. 25, Fs. lii. 7, active : evellant ; and this, with tho suhj. remain* 
ing indefinite (for which J. H. Michaelis refers to Hos. xii. 9), is 
equivalent to eveUentur, This indefinite " they " or " one" ("man"); 
Fleischer remarks, can even be used of God, as here and Job vii. 
3, — a thing which is common in Persian, where e.g. the expression 
rendered hominem ex pulvere fecerunt is used instead of the fuller 
form, which would be rendered homo a Deo ex pulvere /actus est. 
onJia bears (as 133 proves) the primary meaning of concealed, i.e. 
malicious (treacherous and rapaciotts, Isa. xxxiii. 1), and then 
faithless men.^ 

1 SimiUristbe relation in Arab, of laiioni to Ii7>& (w^'J)); it masiiB to make 
a thing unknoini b; coveciug it ; whence lelbU, deceit, tnaltbbii, a falsifier. 
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FOUETH INTRODTJCTORT MASHAL DISCOUESE, III. 1-18. 

EXHOETATION TO LOVE AUD FAITHFULNESS, AMT> 8ELF-8ACHI- 
FICING DEYOTIOH TO GOD, AB THE TBUE WISDOM. 

The foregoing Mashal discourse seeks to guard yoath against 
rninom companionship ; this points out to them tnore particularly 
the relation toward God and man, which alone can make them 
truly happy, vers. 1-4. 

1 My son, forget not mj doetrine, 

AiLd let thine heart keep my commandments ; 

2 For length of Aaja, and jean of life, 
And peace, will they add to thee. 

S Let not kindness and truth forsake thee : 

Bind them about thy neck. 

Write them on the tablet of thy heart, 
4 And obtain favour and true prudence 

In tlie eyes of God and of men. 
The admonition takes a new departnre. '^^ and 'n^'D refer 
to the following new discourse and laws of conduct. Here, in the 
midst of the discourse, we have i^ and not lit^^ ; the non-aasimi- 
lated form is fonnd only in the conclusion, e^. ii. II,' v. 2. The 
plnr. WDi' (ver. 2) for njBpin (they will bring, add) refers to the 
doctrine and the precepts ; the synallage has its ground in this, that 
the fem. construction in Hebrew is not applicable in such a case ; 
the vulgar Arab, also has set aside the forms jaitubna, taitubna, 
" Extension of days" is conttnnance of duration, stretching itself 
out according to the promise, Ex. xx. 12 ; and " years of life" (ix. 
11) are years — namely, many of them — of a life which is life in 
the fall sense of the word. D<;n has here the pregnant significa- 
lion vita vitalia, ^im jSmoto? (Fl.). w>^ (R, ^) is pure well-being, 
free from all that disturbs peace or satisfaction, intemal and exter- 
nal contentment. 

Ver. 3. With this verse the doctrine begins ; ?^ (not (6) shows 
that 3a does not continue the promise of ver. 3. ion (R. on, 
ttringere, a0cere) is, according to the prevailing usage of the lan- 
guage, well-aSectedness, tt may be of God toward men, or of men 
toward God, or of men toward one another — a loving disposition, of 
the same meaning as the N. T. arydtn) (vid. e^, Hos. vi. 6). noK 
(from '^^), continuance, a standing to one's promises, and not 
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falsifjing just expectations ; tlina fidelity, vltmii, in tbe inter- 
related sense of Jidea and fideUtan. These two states of mind and 
of conduct are here contemplated as moral powers (Fs. Ixl. 8, xliii. 
3), which are of excellent service, and bring precious gain ; and Ab 
shows that their ramiBcatlon on the side of God and of men, the 
religious and the moral, remains radically inseparable. The suffix 
0-^ does not refer to the doctrine and the precepts, bat to these 
two cardinal virtaes. If the disciplo is admonished to bind thetn 
abont his neck {vid. i. 9, of. iii. 22), so here reference is made, not 
to ornament, nor yet to protection against evil influences by means 
of them, as by an amulet' (for which proofs are wanting), but to 
the ugnet which was wont to be constantly carried (den. xxzviii. lij, 
cf. Cant viii. 6) on a string around the neck. Tbe parallel member 
3c confirms this ; 35 and Ze together put os in mind of the Tepfiil- 
lim (phylacteries), Ex. xiii. 16, Deut. vi. 8, zi. 18, in which what is 
here a fignra is presented in external form, but as the real figure 
of that which is required in the inward parts, m (from TO, Arab, 
f oA, to begin to shine, e.g. of a shooting star, gleaming sword ; vid. 
Wetastein, DeuUeh. morgenl, Zeilsscltr. xsii, 151 f.) signifies the 
tablet prepared for writing by means of polish ; to write love and 
fidelity on the tablet of the heart, is to impress deeply on the heart 
the dnty of both virtues, so that one will be impelled to them from 
within outward (Jer. xxxi. 33). 

Ver. 4. To the admonitory imper. there follows here a second, 
as iv. 4, XX. 13, Amos v. 4, 2 Cbron. xx. 20, instead of which also 
the per/, eonaee. might stand; the coansellor wishes, with the good 
to which he advises, at the same time to present its good results. 
^^ is (1 Sam. XXV. 3) the appearance, for the Arab, ahahl means 
formaf as uniting or binding the lineaments or contours into one 
figure, tr^iiOf according to which S^Q ?3b* may be interpreted of 
the pleasing and advantageous impression which the well-built 
external appearance of a man makes, as an image of that which 
his internal excellence produces ; thus, favourable view, friendly 
judgment, good reputation (Ewald, Hitzig, Zockler). Bat every- 
where else (xiii. 15 ; Ps. cxi. 10; 2 Ghron. xxx. 22) this phrase 
means good, i.e. fine, well-becoming insight, or prndence ; and hi& 

^ Fteiscber is here remincled of tbe giraffe in tbe Jardin des Plantes, tbe head 
of which was adorned by its Arabic keeper with atringB and Jewels, the object 
of which was to tura aaiJe the 'oin (the badi miechievouB look) from the precious 
beast. 
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has in the rangut^of the Mishle nd other' metuiiitg'tKan inteU 
UctuB, which proceeds from. the inwardly forming activity of the 
mind. He obtains favour in the eyes of God and man, to whom 
favour on both sides is shown ; he obtains tefined prudence, to 
whom it is on both sides adjudicated. It is unnecessary, with 
Ewald and Hitzig, to assign the two objects to God and men. In 
the eyes of both at the same time, he who carries love and faith- 
fulness in his heart appears as one to whom in and 3iQ ?3b must 
be adjudicated. 

Vers. 5-8. Were " kindness and truth" (ver. 3) understood only 
in relation to men, then the following admonition would not be 
interposed, since it proceeds from that gci'Dg before, if there the 
quality of kindness and truth, not only towards man, but also 
towuxb God, is commended : 

6 Troflt in Jakve with Vkj whole heart, 
And lean not on tliioe own nnderfitaadiDg; 

6 In oil Vaj wajrg acknowledge Hinit 
And He will mate plain thy patiis. 

7 Be not wise in thine own ejee ; 
Fear Jahve, and depart ftora evil. 

8 Health will then come to thjr navel. 
And refreshing to tby bones. 

From God alone comes true prosperity, true help. He knows tlie 
right way to the right ends. He knows what benefits ns. He is 
able to free us from that which does us hai-m : therefore it is our 
duty and our safety to place our confidence wholly in Him, and to 
trust not to our own judgment. The verb 103, Arab, hath, has 
the root-meaning expandere, whence perhaps, by a more direct way 
than that noted under Fs. iv. 6, it acquires the meaning confidere, 
to lean with the whole body on something, in order to rest upon it, 
Etreogthened by ?¥, if one lean wholly — Fr. Be repoier sur quelqxCun ; 
Ital. ripotarai aopra alcuno, — like lyB^ri with ?K, to lean on anything, 
80 as to be supported by it ; with ?¥, to support oneself on anything 
(Fl.). vi^ (the same in form as WKfcj, Num. si. 12) is not fully 
represented by " acknowledge Him ;" as in 1 Chroc. xxviii. 9 it is 
not a mere theoretic acknowledgment that is meant, bat earnest 
penetrating cognizance, engaging the whole man. The practico- 
mystical injn, in and of itself full of significance, according to O. 
and N. T. usage, is yet strengthened by toto corde. The heart is 
the central seat of all spiritual soul-strength ; to love God with the 
whole heart is to concentrate the whole inner life on the active 
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contemplation of God, and the ready observance of Hia will. Go<1 
requites snci) as show regard to Him, by making plain their path 
before them, i.e. by leading them directly to the right end, repov- 
ing all hindrances out of their way. Tnivjii has Cholem in the first 
syllable (yid. Eimchi's Lex.)} " Be not wise in thine own eyes" 
is equivalent to ne libi tapiens videare ; for, as J. H. Michaelis 
remarks, eonfideri Deo est tapere, libi vera ae lua lapimlia, desipere. 
"Fear God and depart from evil" is the twofold representation of 
the evae^eta, or practical piety, in the Chokma writings : Frov. xvi. 
6, the Mashal psalm xxxiv. 10, 15, and Job zxviii. 28 cf. i. 3. 
For jno -\o, the post-biblical expreuion is Korr to', 

Yer. 8. The subject to ^npl (it shall be) is just this religtoup- 
moral conduct. The conjectural reading Vi^? (Clericna), T^ 
= 1"iKB? (Ewald, Hitzig), to thy 0esh or body, is nnnecessary ; the 
LXX. and Syr, so translating, generalize the expression, which is 
not according to their taste, ib', from *i'?B', Arab, sarr, to be fast, 
to bind fast, properly, the umbilical cord (which the Arabs call eurr, 
whence the denom. sarrOf to cut off the umbilical cord of the new- 
born) ; thus the navel, the ori^n of which coincides with the 
independent individual existence of the new-bom, and is as the 
iirm centre (cf. Arab, laryr, fonndation, basis, Job, p. 487) of the 
exiatence of the body. The system of punctuation does not, as a 
rule, permit the doubling of n, probably on account of the pre- 
vailing half guttural, i.e. the uvular utterance of this sound by the 
men of Tiberias.' I^By here, and ^K* at ilzek. xvi. 4, belong to the 
exceptions; cf. the expanded duplication in TO?*, Cant. vii. 3, to 
which a chief form l^E* is as little to be assumed as is a l"Ji|) to 
n")n. The Stt. r^eyp. WKp-i, healing, has here, as Kano, iv, 22, xvi, 
24, and ilEH^n, Ezek. xlvii. 12, not the meaning of restoration from 
sickness, but the raising up of enfeebled strength, or the confirm 
iiig of that which exists ; the navel comes into view as the middle 
point of the via vitalit. "V^ is a Piel formation, corresponding to 

the abstract Kat formation fl't®"!; the Arab, i^ used transit, 

(to give to drink), also ,J^ (cf. Pu. Job xxi. 24) and i-a-il, like 

' Id the at. cotistr. ii. 19, and with the grave soff. ii. 16, S instead of d is in 
order ; but Ben-Asher'a ^nhlKi Job xiii. 27, cf. xxiiii. 11, is an iDconaist^ncy. 

' See my work, Pkysiologle u. Musik in ihrer Bedeutung fiir Grammatik beaoa- 
■den die ftebrSUche, pp. 11-18. 
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tlie Hebr. n^efn (S^. of n^, to drini) ; the uifin. ^J^ means, to 
the obliteratiDg of the proper aignification, distribution, benefac- 
tion, showing friendship, bat in the passage before ns is to be 
explained after Job xxi. 24 (the marrov of his bones is well 
watered; Amheim — full of sap) and xr. 30. Bertheaa and Hitzig 
erroneonaly regard ver. 8 as the conclusion to ver. 7, for they 
interpret fTiMEn as the subject ; but had the poet wished to be so 
understood, he shonid have written *^ifn. Much rather the subject 
is devotion withdrawn from the evil one and turned to Qod, which 
externally proves itself by the dedication to Him of earthly pos- 
sessioos. 

Ver. 9 Hononr Jahve with thy wealtli, 

And with the first-fraita of all thine increase : 
10 Then shall thj bams be filled with plenty, 

And thy Tats overflow with must. 

It may surprise na that the Chokma, being separated from the 
ceremonial law, here commends the giving of tithes. But in the 
*first place, the consciousness of the doty of giving tithes is older 
than the Mosaic law, Gen. xrriii. 22 ; in this case, the giving of 
tithes is here a general ethical expression, tl?? and "^^J^ do not 
occur in the Book of Proverbs; in the post-biblical phraseology 
the tithes are called l!>^n p?n, the portion of the Most High. 
133, as the Arab, wakkra, to make heavy, then to regard and deal 
with as weighty and solemn (o^. T^j to regard and treat as light, 
from ?F? = Arab, hdn, to be light), lin, properly lightness in the 
sense of aiaaneSf opulency, forms with 133 an oxym&ron (fae Jovam 
gratem de levitate tua), but one aimed at by the anthor neither at 
i. 13 nor here. |o (in ^tno and 'i?, ver. 9) is in both cases par- 
titive, as in the law of the Levitical tenths, Lev. xxvii. 30, and of 
the Challa (heave-offering of dough), Nam. xv. 21, where also 
ITtfiO (in Heb. vii. 4, wcpoSivia) occnrs in a similar sense, cf. 
Nam. xviii. 12 (in the law of the TAtruma or wave-offering of 
the priests), as also T\«an in the law of the second tenths, Oeut. 
xiv. 22, cf. Num. xviii. 30 (in the law of the tenths of the priests). 
Ver, 10. With 1 apodotU imperativt the conclusion begins, l^^^, 
satisfaction, is equivalent to fulness, making satisfied, and that, too, 
richly satisfied ; t^i^ri also is sach an accnsative, as verbs of filling 
govern it, for pa, to break through, especially to overflow, rignifiea 
to be or become overflowingly full (Job i. 10). OOK (from D?K, 
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Cliald. tPM, Syr. £»an, to lay up in granaries) is tbe granary, of ttia 
same meaning as the Arab, dklizan (from iJtazan = [Dn, Isa. xxiii. 
18, Teeondere)f whence the Spanish magasen, the French and 
German magaein. 3^ (from ^, Arab, waiab, to be hollow) is 
the vat or tnb into which the must flows from Uie wine-press (ns 
or ^^), XtifMo; or ^ttoXijcum'. Gf. the same admonition and promise 
in the prophetic statement of Mai. iii. 10-12. 

Vers. 11, 12. The contrast here follows. As Ood ihonld not 
be forgotten in days of prosperity, so one should not safer himself 
to be estranged from Him by days of adversity. 

11 The flchool <rf Jahve, my son, despise thoa not, 
Kor lofttbe tbou Hie oorrection ; 

12 For J&hve coirecteth him whom Ha loveth. 
And tlut as a fathei his«oa whom be loreUi 

Vid. the original passage Job v. 17 f. There is not for the Book 
of Job a more suitable motto than this tetrastich, which expresses 
its fundamental thought, that there is a being chastened and tried 
by suffering which has as its motJTe the love of God, and which 
does not exclude sonship.* One may say that ver. 11 expresses 
the problem of the Book of Job, and per. 12 its solution. int3, 
watSela, we have translated "school," for ^B^, iratSevtiv, means in 
reality to take one into school. Ahndung [punishment] or RUge 
[reproof] is the German word which most corresponds to the Hebr. 
nnaln or nnaln. a pp (whence here the prohibitive J*!"? with ?i*) 
means to experience loathing (disgust) at anything, or aversion 
(vexation) toward anything. The LXX. (cited Heb. xii. 5 f.), 
fui)^ ixXvov, nor be faint-hearted, which joins in to the general 
thought, that we should not be frightened away from God, or let 
ourselves be estranged from Him by the attitude of anger in which 
He appears in His determination to inflict suffering. In 12a the 
accentuation leaves it undefined whether nj^* as subject belongs to 
the relative or to the principal clause j the traditional succession of 
accents, certified also by Ben Bileam, is ni.T arw' itTK ntj '3, for this 
passage belongs to the few in which more than three servants 
(viz. Mahpach, Mercha, and three Munachi) go before the Atk- 
nach? The farther peculiarity is here to be observed, that flK, 

' Here Procop. rightiy distingoiahea between T»iiii» and tiftupiit. 

* Vid. Torath Emeth, p. 19 ; AcceidualionssysUm, tL § 6 ; the differences 
between Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali in the Appendixes to Biblia Sabbinica ; 
Da^iaell's Biblia Aeeentuala, and Kmiei'a Protptctut, p. 91 (Odessa, 1616}. 
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althoQgh wttlioat ^e Makkeph, retains its Segol, besides llere only 
in Fs. xlvli, 5, Ix. 2. \ib is to be interpreted thus (cf. tz. 5b) l 
'- and (th&t) as a father the son, whom he loves." The ) is ex- 
planatory, aa 1 Sam. xxriil. 3 (Gesenina, § 155, \a), and nvi< 
(which one may snpplement by ^net or 13) is a dedning clausa 
having the force of a clause with ie'm. The translation, et ut pater 
guifilio bene ctipit, is syntactically (cf. Isa. xl. 11) and accentually 
(vid. 13£) not less admissible, but translating " and as a father he 
holds bis son dear," or with Hitzig (after Jer. zxxi. 10, a passage 
not quite syntactically the same), " and holds him dear, as a father 
bis eon " (wbicb Zockler without syntactical authority prefers 00 
account of the 2d modus, cf. e,g, Fs. li, 18), does not seem a 
right parallel clause, since the giving of correction is the chief 
point, and the love only the accompanying consideration (xiii. 34). 
According to our interpretation, n*3l* is to be carried forward in 
the mind from 12a. The LXX. find the parallel word in 3K3% 
for they translate /uurrtTO* Se "Trdvra vtov, hv •irapaZij(eTai, and 
thus have read ato; or 3K3n. 

Vers. 13-15. Such sabmiasion to God, the All-wise, the All- 
directing, who loves us with fatherly affection, is wisdom, and 
such wisdom is above all treasures. 

13 Bleued is the man nlu> baa fonnd visdom. 

And the mtm who has gained undentanding ; 
M For better is her ocqnuition tbnathe acquiaitiou of ulver, 

And ber gBin thaji fine gold. 
16 More precious is she tbaa corals ; 

And all tby jenels do not equal her value. 

The imperfect P*b*, whicli as the Hiph. of p4B, eztve, has the general 
meaning educere, interchanges with the perfect t«fO. This bring- 
ing forth is either a delivering up, i.e, giving out or presenting, 
Isa. Iviii. 10, Fs. cxl. 9, cxliv. 13 (cf. F®J, Arab, na/ak, to give 
out, to pay out), or a fetching out, getting out, receiving, viii. 35, 
zii. 2, xviii. 22. Thus 13a reminds one of the parable of the 
treasure in the field, and 13& of that of the goodly pearl for whicli 
the tftmpm who sought the pearl parted with all that he had. 
Here also is declared the promise of him who trades with a 
merchant for the possession of wisdom ; for ngno and inp (both, 
as Isa. xxiii. 3, 18, zlv. 15, from *>np, the latter after the forms 
jnt, SOi, without our needing to assume a second primary form, 
*inD) go back to the root-word *inD, to trade, go about aa a trader. 
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with the fondamental meaning ifimptveaSM (LXX.) ; and also 
the mention of the pearls b not wanting here, for at all events the 
meaning *'pearls" has blended itself with ti'T'i^, which is a favourite 
word in the Maflhal poetry, though it be not the original meaning 
of the word. In 14& IDS is Burpassed b; inn (besides in the 
Proverbs, fonnd only in this meaning in Fs. Izviii. 14), which 
properly means ore fonnd in a mine, from POi to cut in, to drg 
Qp, and hence the poetic name of gold, perhaps of gold dng out 
as distinguished from molten gold. Hitzig regards xf""^ '^ 
identical with it ; but this word (Sanskr. without the ending hir, 
Zend. 2(w) is derived from gkar, to glitter {vid. Gnrtiui). nnwan 
we have translated " gaJn," for it does not mean the profit which 
wisdom brings, the tribute which it yields, bat the gain^ the pos- 
session of wisdom herself. 

Ver. 15. As regards D'r?B, for which the KeUab has 0*??$, the 
following things are in favour of the fundamental meaning 
" corals," viz. : (I.) The name itself, which corresponds with the 

Arab. ^; this word, proceeding from the root-idea of shooting 
forth, particularly after the manner of plants, means the branch 
and all that raises or multiplies itself branch-like or twig-like 
(Fleischer). (2.) The redness attributed to the Q^yjB, Lam. iv. 7, 
in contradistinction to the pure whiteness attributed to snow and 
milk (vid, at Job xxviii. 18). The meaning of the word may, how- 
ever, have become generalized in practice (LXX.- m he. \lBav 
ttoKvtOmv, Grmc. Venet. 'K^iSlav) ; the meaning " pearls," given 
to it in the Job-Targum by Basbi, and particularly by Bochart, 
lay BO much the nearer as one may have wrought also corals 
and precious stones, such as the carbuncle, sardius, and sapphire, 
into the form of pearls, rn^^ in consequence of the retrogression 
of the tone, has Munach on the penult., and that as an exception, as 
has been remarked by the Masora, since in substantives and proper 
names terminating in i^' the nViK i\K, i.e. the receding of the tone, 
does not elsewhere appear, e.g. K'ji fiBj, Gen. zii. 14, K'fi fna, 
Cant. vi. 9, K'n f^s, Jer. xxx. 7. " Y^ is first abatr., a being in- 
clined to something, lust, will, pleasure in anything, then also 
coner., anything in which one has pleasure, what is beautiful, 

precious; cf. jjfi> {j-'^i hence iutjJu sj^, precious stones" 
(Fleischer). fiJK* with 3 means to be an equivalent (purchase-price, 
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eschange) for anytlilng ; the most natural construction in Ar&b, &s 
well as in Hebr. is that with ?, to be the equivalent of a thing (vid. 
at Job xzxiii. 27) ; the 3 is the Belli pretii, as if one said in Arab. : 
Mabi anta thoa art In the estimate of in; father, I ^ve it for thee. 
One distinctly perceives in vers. 14, 15, the echo of Job xxviii. 
This tetrastich occurs again with a slight variation at viii. 10^ 11. 
The Talmud and the Midrasb accent it so, that in the former the 
expression is n^xorrbsi, and in the latter TTiBn-iiai, and they explain 
the latter of precious stones and pearls (m'^riDl niaiD B'jatt). 

Vers. 1&-18. That wisdom is of such incomparable value is 
here confinned : 



17 Her ways ate pleas&nt ways, 
Aod all her paths are peaoe. 

18 A tree of life is she to those that lay hold npon her, 
And he vho always holdeth her fast is bleaaed. 

As in the right hand of Jahve, according to Ps. xvi, 11, are plea- 
sures for evermore, so Wisdom holds in her right hand '* length of 
days," viz. of the days of life, thus life, the blessing of blessings ; 
in her left, riches and honour (viii. 18), the two good things which, 
it is true, do not condition life, but, received from Wisdom, and 
thus wisely, elevate the happiness of life — in the right hand is the 
chief good, in the left the irpoaO^KTi, Matt. vi. 33. Didymus : Per 
tapimticB dextram divittarum reriim eognitio, ex qua immortaUlatU 
vita oritur, tignijicatw; per einiitram autem rerutn humanarum 
notitia, ex qua gloria opumque abundantia nasditur. The LXX.', 
as between 15a and X5b, so also here after ver. 16, interpolate two 
lines : " From her month proceedeth righteousness ; justice and 
mercy she bears npon her tongue,"— perhaps translated from the 
Hebr., but certainly added by a reader. 

Ver. 17. opb"'3'^'! are ways on which one obtains what is agree- 
able to the inner and the outer man, and which it does good to 
enjoy. The pai'allel tAT^ is not a genitive to rilTJia to be supplied ; 
the paths of Wisdom are themselves ^^, for she brings well-being 
on all sides and deep inward satisfaction (peace). In regard to HTru, 
via eminma, data, Schultens is right {vid. under i. Ifi);^ fJ'P^^'li? 
has Munach, and instead of the Metheg, Tarcha, vid. nnder i. 31£. 

' The root is not 3n> to grope, but ru; whence Arab, naa, to babble up^ 
nalS, to raise oneself, to swell up, etc 
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The figure of the tree of life the fruit of which brings immortality, 
is, aa xi. 30, xv. 4 (cf. xiii. 12), Iter. ii. 7, taken from the history 
of paradise in the Book of Genesis. The old ecclesiastical saying, 
Lignum viUe crvx Chritti, accommodates itself in a certain measore, 
through Matt. xi. 19, Luke xi. 49, with this passage of tbo Book of 
Proverbs. 2 P'tnn tueans to fasten npon anything, more fully 
expressed in Qen. xxi. 18, to bind the hand firm with anything, 
to seize it firmly. They who give themselves to Wisdom, come to 
experience that she is a tree of life whose frnit contains and com- 
ninnicates strength of life, and whoever always keeps fast hold of 
Wisdom is blessed, i.e, to be pronounced happy (pB.xli. 3, vid. naiet 
Ps. cxxxrii. 8). The predicate '^B'kq, blessed, refers to each one of 
the ^3ph, those who hold her, cf. xxvii. 16, Nam. xxiv. 9. It is the 
so-called distributive singular of the predicate, which is freely used 
particularly in those cases where the pinr. of the subject is a parti- 
ciple {vid. under ver. 35). 



FIFTH MTEOpUOTORT MASHAL DISCODESE, III. 19-28. 

THE WOBLD-CBEATITE WISDOM AS MBDIATBIX OF DITIHX 
PEOTECTION. 

O son, guard against seducers (i. 8 fF.) ; listen to the warning 
voice of Wisdom (i. 20 fF.) ; seek after Wisdom : she is the way to 
Qod, comes from God, and teaclies thee to shun the wicked way 
and to walk in the way that is good (ii.) ; thou shalt obtain her if, 
renouncing self-confidence, thou givest thyself unreservedly to God 
(iii. 1-18) — these are the four steps, so far, of this introductory 
irapaweeTK. Each discourse contributes its own to present vividly 
and impressively what Wisdom is and what she procures, her nature 
and her blessings. From her band come all good gifts of God to 
men. She is the tree of life. Her place between God and men is 
thus that of a mediatrix. 

Vei-s. 19, 20. This place of a mediatrix — the speaker here now 
continues — she had from the beginning. God's world-creating 
work was mediated by her : 

19 Jahve hath by wisdom fcHmded the earth, 
Established the heavens by ojideiGtandiag. 
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20 By His Jti^onledge tlie water-floods broke forth, 
And the iky dropped down dew. 

That wisdom is meant by which ,God planned the world-idea, and 
now also nronght it ont ; the wisdom in which God conceived the 
world ere it was framed, and by which also He gave external 
lealizatioQ to His thoughts ; the wisdom which is indeed an attri- 
bnte of God and a characteristic of His actions, since she is a 
property of His nature, and His nature attests itself in her, but 
not less, as appears, not from tliis group of tetrastichs, but from 
all that has hitherto been said, and from the personal testimony, 
viii. 22 ff., of which it is the prcslttdtum, she goes forth as a divine 
power to which God has given to have life in herself. Considered 
apart from the connection of these discourses, this group of verses, 
as little as Jer. x. 2, Ph. civ. 24, determines regarding the attribu- 
tive interpretation ; the Jerusalem Targum, I., when it translates, 
Gen. i. 1, ivmn2 by Koa^na (KncMna), combing viii. 22 with audi 
]iassages as this before us. ID* (here with the tone thrown back) 
properly signifies, like the Arab, toasad, to lay fast, to found, for one 
gives to a fact the firm basb of its existence. The parallel PiL of Ii3 
(Arab, idn, cogn. ps, see on Isaiah^ p. 691) ngnifies to set np, to 
restore ; here equivalent to, to give existence. 

Ver. 20. It is incorrect to understand iOoy with the Targ., of 
division, t.e. separating, the water under the firmament from the 
water above the firmament; V^'^ is spoken of water, especially of its 
breaking forth. Gen. vii 11, 'Ex. xiv. 21, cf. Fs. Ixxiv. 15, properly 
dividing itself out, i.e. welling forth from the bowels of the earth ; 
it means, without distinguishing the primordial waters and the later 
water-floods confined within their banks (cf. Job xxxviii. 8 f., Ps. 
civ. 6-8), the overflowing of the earth for the pnipose of its pro- 
cesses of cultivation and the irrigation of the land. niDinn (from 
Qirt = rion, to groan, to roar) are chiefly the internal water stores 
of the earth. Gen, xlix. 25, Fs. xxxiii. ?.■ But while 20a is to be 
understood of the waters under the Armament, 206 is to be inter- 
preted of those above. D'l^nt^ (from pn^, Arab, ahak, eomminuere, 
atUniiare) properly designates the uppermost stratum of air thinly 
and finely stretching itself far and wide, and then poetically the 
clouds of heaven (vid. under Fs. Ixxvii. 18). Another name, D^B^^ 
comes from ^iny, which is transposed from ^ (here used in 20J), 
Arab, r'af, to drop, to run. The 70 added on the object accusative 
represents synecdocbically all the waters coming dowu from heaven 
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and fractifjring the earth. This watering proceeds from above 
(iDirvi) i on the contrary, the endowing of the Borface of the earth 
with great and small rivera is a fandamental fact in creation 
(ilfpM)- 

Vers. 21-22. From this eminence, in which the work of creation 
presents wisdom, exhortations are now deduced, since the writer 
always expresses himself only with an ethical intention regarding 
the nature of wisdom : 

31 H7 son, maj they not depart from tUne ejes— 

Freoerre tfaoQghtf alnesi Bod congidentioii, 
23 And they will to life to tb j «oul - 
And graoe to tb j neck. 
If we make the synnnyms of wisdom which are in 21& the subject 
per prolepiin to iV^K (Hitzig and Zockler), then 19-20 and 21-22 
clash. The subjects are wisdom, understanding, knowledge, which 
belong to God, and shall from Him become the possession of those 
who make them their aim. Begarding n?, obliquari, d/'Jleetere, see 
under ii. 15, cf. iv. 21; regarding fi;B*n (here defective after the 
Masora. as rightly in Yened. 1515, 1521, and Kissel, 1662), gee at 
ii. 7 ; 1^ for njAn, see at iii. 2b. The LXX. (cf . Heb. ii. 1> 
translate without distinctness of reference : vli /tif vapappv^<t 
(trapapv^v), let it not flow past, i.e. let it not be unobserved, hold 
it always before thee ; the Tarp. with the Syr. render tVI «?, ne 
viUieat, as if the words were C^r*^. la 22a the sr/rtallage generit 
is continued : vm for fU'J^'ni. Regarding ^'ii")!, see at 1. 9. By 
wisdom the soul gains life, divinely true and blessed, and the 
external appearance of the man grace, which makes him pleasing 
and gains for him affection. 

Vers. 23-26, |But more than this, wisdom makes its possessor in 
all situations of life confident in God : 

23 Then shalt thou go thj wsf with conflclence, 

And thy foot shall not atamble. 
2i When thou liest down, thou, art not afraid, 

But thou layeat thyself down and hast sweet sleep. 
25 Thou needeBt not be afraid of sudden alarm, 

Not for the Btorm of the wicked when it breaketh forth. 
2B For Jahve will be thy confidence 
And keep thy foot from the snare. 
The raa^ (cf. our " bei guier Laune" = in good cheer), with 3 of 
the condition, is of the same meaning as the conditional adverbial 
accusative nca, x. 9, i. 33. Yer. 236 the LXX. translate o Bi 
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vo^ aou ov fir) •trpwrKo^rj, while, on the contrary, at Vt. sci. 13 
thejr make the person the subject (ju^ore nrpavKP^<i riv k.t.X.) ; 
here also we retain more surely the subject from 23a, eapecrally 
lince for the intrans. of 1" (to smite, to push) a Hithpa. *|j!?i>"!' is 
ued Jer. xiii. 16. In ver. 24 there is the echo of Job xi. 18, and 
in ver. 25 of Job v. 21. 24 J is altogether tiie same as Job v. 246: 
et deeambei et suavit erit aomnvg tuti8 = ei deeiAuen»,'tuavis erit. 
The hypothetic perf., according to the sense, is both there and at 
Jobxi. 18 (cf. Jer. sx. 9) oxytcnied as perf. comee. Similar examples 
are vi. 22, Gen. xxxJii. 13, 1 Sam. xxv. 31, cf. Ewald, § 357a. run^ 
(of steep as Jer. xxxi. 26) is from y^, which in Hebr. is used of 
pleasing impressions, as the Arab, 'ariba of a lively, fi'ee dispositiou. 
fiJE*, somnua {nom. actionU from t?^, with the ground-form sina 
preserved in the Arab, lidat, vid. Job, p. 284, note), agrees in 
inflexion with nje*, annw. ?«, Ter. 25a, denies, like Ps. cxxi. 3, 
with emphasis: be afraid only not = thou hast altogether nothing to 
fear. Sohultens rightly aays : SubeU spede» prokibiUonia et tanquam 
abominationis, ne tale quiequam vel in suspidonem veniat in mentemve 
cogitando admittatur. IHB here means terror, as i. 26 f., the terriiic 
object ; DitTiB (with the accus. om) is the virtual genitive, as xxvi. 2 
Djn (with accus. am). Begarding riwy, see under i. 27. The 
f^nitive n*?2n may be,, after Ps. xxxvii. 17, the genit. aubjecU, but 
still it lies nearer to say that he who chooses the wisdom of Ood as 
his guiding star has no gronnd to fear pnni&hment is transgressors 
have reason to fear it ; the HM^ is meant which wisdom threatens 
$j£ainst transgressors, i 27. He needs have no fear of it, fur 
wisdom is a gift of God, and binds Mm who receives it to the 
giver : Jahve becomes and is henceforth his confidence. Eegard- 
iog 3 esientia, which expresses the closest connection of the snbjert 
with the predicate which it introduces, see under Ps. xxxv. 2. As 
here, so also at Ex. xviii. 4, Ps. cxviii. 7, cslvi. 5, the predicate is a 
noun with a pronominal suffix. ?D| is, as at Fa. Ixxviii. 7, Job 
xxxi. 24, cognate to n^2D and ril^,^ the object and ground of con- 
fidence. That the word iu other connections may mean also fool- 
hardiness, Ps. xia. 14, and folly, Eccles. vii. 25 (cf. regarding 
7*0?! which in Arab, as beUd denotes the dull, in Hebr. fools, see 
nnder i. 22), it follows that it proceeds from the fundamental con- 

' According to Mitlbim, Tt\pT\ is the expectation of good, and ^53, confideucQ 
in the presence of eviL 

VOL. I. a 
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ception of fulness of flesh and of fat, whence arise tlie conceptions 
of dulnesB and slothfnlnesa, as well as of confidence, whether con- 
fidence in self or in God (see Schultens le., and Wunsclie'a Hosea, 
p. 207 f.). 1?^ is taking, catching, as in a net or trap or pit, from 
iJy, to catch (cf. Arab, lakida, to fasten, III. IV. to hold fast) ; 
another root-meaning, in which Arab, lak connects itseif with nak, 
T3, to strike, to assail {whence al-laidat, the assault against the 
enemy, DeuUeh. Morgml. ZeiUch. xxii. 140), is foreign to the Hebr. 
Kegarding the p of 12'x), Fleischer remarks : " The p after verbs 
of guarding, preserving, like itie* and tn, properly expresses that 
one by those means holds or seeks to liold a person or thing back 
from something, like the Lat. de/endere, turn aliquem db hatdbua, a 
perieuh." ^ 



SIXTH nmtODUCTOBr MASHAL DISCOUESE, IIL 27-35. 
EXHOBTATIOIf TO BENEVOLENCE AND BECTITtJDE. 

The promise in which it terminates, designates the close of the fifth 
discourse. The sixth differs from it in this, that, like none of the 
preceding, it adds proverb to proverb. The first series recommends 
love to one's neighbour, and the second warns against fellowship 
with the uncharitable. 

Vers. 27, 28. The first illustraUon of neighbonrly love which 
is recommended, is readiness to serve : 

> Hitdg rejects iii. SS-26 as a later iaterpdlation. And WI17 ? Becanse iii., 
which he regards aa a complete diaconiM, coDBtsta of twice t«Q verses be^nning 
with >13. In ttdditiOQ to this Bjiimietiy other leasons sfuilf reveal themselves to 
hig penetration. Bat the discouTses contained in chap. L-ix. do not all begin 
with *33 (vid. L 20) ; aad when it sttuida in the beginning of the diaoourae, it is 
not always the first word (vid. i. 8) ; and when it occum as (he first word or in 
the firat line, it does not always oommence a new discourse (vid. L 15 in the 
middle of the firatiiiL 11 in the middle of thefonrtli); and, moreover, the Hebr. 
poetry and oratory does not reckon according to verses tenmnated by &ipA 
Pofuh, which are fdwaya accented dietichs, but they in reality frequently consist 
of three or more lines. The rejected verses are in nothing unlike those tliat 
remain, and which are nndisputed ; they show the aame structure of stichs, con- 
sisting for the most part of three, but sometimes also only of two worda (cf. 
iii. 226 with 1 9b, 10b), the same breadth in the course of the thoughts, and II10 
some accord with Job and Deuieronomy. 
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. 27 Refoae do manner of good to him to whom it is dae ' 
WheD it is in thj poorer to do it. 
S8 Saj not to thy neighl^our, " Go, and come again, 
To-morrow I will give it," vhilst yet tlion hast it 

Kegarding the intensive plur. 1vV3 with a sing, meaning, see 
under i. 19. The form of expression without the suffix is not vy,3 
but ^0 7?3; and this denotes here, not him who does good (7JD as 
Arab, dhw or aaliah), but him to whom the good deed is done (cf, 
svii. 8), I.e. as here, him who is worthy of it (tsz as Arab, dht), 
Iiim who is the man for it (Jewish interp.: l^ 'itn Kine' 'D). We 
must refuse nothing good (nothing either legally or morally good) 
to him who has a right to it (|0 1*30 as Job xxit. 7, xxxi. 16),* if 
we are in a condition to do him this good. The phrase "y, Wf^^i 
Gen. xxxi. 29, and frequently, signifies : it is belonging to (prac- 
ticable) the power of my hand, i^. I have the power and the means 
of doing it. As l.t signifies the haughty, insolent, but may be also 
used in the neuter of insolent conduct {md. Ps. xix. 11), so ?M 
!<ignifies the strong, but also (although only in this phrase) strength. 
The Keri rejects the plur. ^'^J, because elsewhere the hand always 
follows ?K? in the singular. But it rejects the plur. "VVJ? (ver. 28) 
because the address following is directed to one person. Neither of 
these emendations was necessary. The usage of the language per- 
mits exceptions, notwithstanding the umt tyrannus, and the plur, 
Tvh may be interpreted distributively : to thy fellows, it may be 
this one or that one. Hitzig also regards yyh as a singular ; but 
the mas. of f^jn, the ground-form of which is certainly rdj, is nyi, 
or shorter, ^. mS'] ^ does not mean : forth ! go home again I bat : 
go, and come again. J?IV, to come again, to return to something, to 
seek it once more.* The 1 of ^Flt< E^ is, as 29i, the conditional : 
guum sit penes to, te. {/nod ei des. " To-morrow shall I give " is 
less a promise than a delay and putting off, because it is difficult 
for him to alienate himself from him who makes the request. This 

1 Accentmate aio jntDn"tK, not 31C;"J0Dn"^. Tbe doubling of the Mat- 
hepk ia purpoeelesa, and, on the contrary, tbe gepaiaSng of 210 from I'^iy^D 
by the Dtehi (the separating accent But>oidiiuite to AihnacK) ie proper. It is 
thus in the best HBS. 

* Thus also (Arab.) roj' is naed in Thaalebi's Coiifidential Companion, p. 24, 
line 3, of Fli^^^ ed. Admission was prevented to one Haschmid, then angry 
be sought it once more ; he was again rejected, then he sought it not again 
(Arab, flm yraj'), but eayB, etc. Fliigel has miBimderatood tlie passage, 
Fleischer explains raj*, with reference to Prov. iii. 38, by revenir d la charge. 
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iioldiog fast hj one's own is nnamiable selfishness ; tbis patting off 
in the fulfilment of one's duty is a sin of omission — ou y^ olSa;, 
as the LXX. adds, ti ri^at ^ fviovaa. 

Ver. 29. A second iliastratioa of neighbourly love is harmless- 
ness: 

Dbttk not eril against thj neigfabonr, 

While he dwelleth flecnrely bjr thee. 
The rerb ehrr^ j(apd<Taeiv, signifies to cut into, and is used of the 
faber /errariia as well as of the tiffnarius {Isaiak, p. 463), who 
with a cutting instromOTit {^^, Gen. iv. 22) works with metal or 
wood, and frwn his profession ia called Bnn, Bnt the word means 
as commonly to plough, i^, to cat with the plough, and e^h is 
used also of a ploughman, and, without any addition to it, it alwaj s 
has this meaning. It u then a question whether the metaphorical 
phrase ^^^ trin signifies to fabricate evil, cf. dolomm faber, men- 
daoia procudere, ^frevSAv xal airatmi rhcrtov, and the Homeric Koxii 
^peai ^wxao&ofieveiv (Fleischer and most others), or to plough evil 
(Rashi, £wald, etc.). The Targ., Synac, and Jerome translate 
y^y without deciding the point, by moUri ; but the LXX. and 
CfrcEcus Venet. by reicralvew. The correctness of these render- 
ings is not supported by Esek. xxi. 36, where rrnPD 'Enn are not 
such as fabricate destmction, but, smiths who csuse destruction ; 
also i^TO, 1 Sain, xxiii. 9, proves nothing, and probably does not at 
all appertain to ehn inciders (Keil), but to enn gileref in the sense 
of dolose nwliri. On the one hand, it is to he observed from Job 
iv. 8, Hos. X. 13, cf. Fs. cxxix, 3, that the meaning arare malum 
inight connect itself with njn 'Ehn; and the proverb of Sirach vri. 
12, /lif oftcfTpla tftevSo^ h^ aSeK^ aov, places this beyond a doubt. 
Therefore in this phrase, if one keeps before him a clear percepdon 
of the figure, at one time the idea of fabricating, at another that 
of ploughing, is presented before us. The usage of the language 
in the case before us is more iu favour of the latter than of the 
former. Whether DK 3t^ means to dwell together with, or ss 
Biittcher, to sit together with, after Fs. i. 1, zxvi. 4 f., need not 
be a matter of dispute. It means in general a continued being 
together, whether as sitting, Job ii. 13, or as dwelling, Judg. xvil. 
11.^ To take advantage of the regardlessness of him who impai-ta 

1 Accentoate T\o:h n^*-wm. It ts thus in correct texta Tha Eebia 
MugraA is transformed, according to the AccentuatioiiaaysUm, xviiL § 2. 
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to ns hia eonfiJence is nnamiable. Lore is dosUy owing to him 
who reigns himself to it because he l)elieves in it. 

y«r. 30. A third illustration of Uie same jirineiple is peaceable 
nera; 

Contend not with & man withpnt a caaea, 

Wben ha has inflicted no evil upon tbea. 
Instead of SVin, or as the Kefi has smended it a^n, the abbreviated 
form ain or ann would be more correct after ?l* ; Mt or 3^ (from 
T), to be compact) means to fall upon one another, to crane to 
hand-blows, to contend. Contending and quarrelling with a 
man, whoever he may be, without sufficient reason, ought to be 
abandoned ; but there exists no such reason if he has done me no 
liai'm which.I have to reproach him with, n^ ?Ka with the accna. 
' or dat. of the person signifies to bring evil upon any one, nui^iun 
in/erre, or also re/erre (Schnltens), ior TOM (cogn. ^Dl) ugnifies to 
execute, to complete, accomplish,— both of the initiative and of the 
requital, both of the anticipative and of the recompensing action ; 
here iu the former of these senses. 

Vers. 31, 32. These exhortations to neighbourly love in the 
form of warning against whatever is opposed to it, are followed by 
the warning against fellowship with the loveless : 

81 B« not envious toward the man of violence, 
And have no pleasure in all his wsju. 

82 For an abhorrence to Jahve is the pervene, 
Bat with the upright is EiB eeciet. 

The conceptions of jealousy and envy lie in Ka^ (derived by Schnl- 
tens from M^^, Arab, kand, intemius rubere) inseparable from each 
other. Tlie LXX., which for tupn reads rupn (ktiJctj}), brings the 
envy into 31ft, as if the words here were "itTni?"?*, as in Ps. xxsvii. 
1, 7 (there the LXX. has fi^ vapa^^Xov, here fitjBi ^liXwrijv). 
There is no reason for correcting oar text in accordance with this 
(suhgtitating "i™!"^ for inari as Hitzig does), because V3n']"733 would 
be too vague an expression for the object of iiie envy, while 
'^nDTi'ht altogether agrees with it ; and the contrary remark, that 
733 nn3 is fandamentally no ^ra, fails, since (1) ^^^a frequently ex- 
presses pleasure in anything without the idea of choice, and (2) 
*' have not pleasure in all iiis ways " is in the Hebrew style equiva- 
lent to "in any one of his ways;" Ewald, § 323&. He who does 
" violence to the law" (Zepfa. iii. 4) becomes thereby, according to 
the common course of the world, a person who is feared, whose antho- 
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rity, power, and resoarces are increased, but one mast not therefore 
envy him, nor on any side take pleasure in his conduct, which in 
all respects is to be reprobated ; for the ti7i^ inflexua, tortuosus (vid. 
ii. 15), who swerves from the right way and goes in a crooked 
false way, is an object of Jahve's abhorrence, while, on the contrary, 
the just, who with a right mind walks in the right way, is Jahve':! 
TiD — an echo of Pa. xxv. 14. "rto (B. 10, to be firm, compressed) 
means properly the being pressed together, or sitting together (cf. 
the Arab, wisdd, wUddt, a cushion, divan, corresponding in form 
to the Hebr. *liD^) for the purpose of private commanicatian and 
conversation (^?3^'), and then partly the confidential intercourse, 
as here (cf. Job xxix. 4), partly the private communication, the 
secret (Amos lii. 7). LXX,, ip hk Suca^i; [ou] avveSpid^ei. Those 
who are oat of the way, who prefei' to the simplicity of right-doing 
all manner of crooked ways, are contrary to God, and He may have 
nothing to do with them ; but the right-minded He makes partakers 
of His most intimate intercourse, He deals with them as His friend.<. 
Ver. 33. The prosperity of the godless, far from being worthy 
of envy, has as its reverse side the curse : 

The cnrse of Jahve ib in the bouse of the godless, 
And the dwelling of the just He blesaeth. 

rnsD (a curse), like n^pD (a highway, from ?7D), is formed from 
111R (cf. Arab, liarr, detestari, abhorrere, a word-imitation of an in- 
terjection used in disagreeable experiences). The curse is not 
merely a deprivation of external goods which render life happy, 
and the blessing is not merely the fulness of external possessions ; 
the central-point of the cnrse lies in continuous disquiet of con- 
science, and that of the blessing in the happy consciousness that 
Giod ia with us, in soul-rest and peace which is certain of the grace 
and goodness of God. The poetic ny (from nu = Arab, wioy, teten- 
dit aUquo) signifies the place of settlement, and may be a word 
boiTOwed from a nomad life, since it denotes specially the pasture* 
ground; cf. xxiv. 15 (Fleischer). While the curse of God rests in 
the honse of the wicked (yid. Kohler on Zech. v. 4), He blesses, 
on the contrary, the dwelling-place of the righteous. Tlie LXX. 
and Jerome read ^i^), but Xt'?', is more agreeable, since God con- 
tinues to be the subject. 

Ver. 34. His relation to men is determined by their relation to 
Him. 
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'Ab tot tbe BooTDere, He Bcorneth them. 
Bat to the lowly He gireth grace. 



Most interpreters render the verse thns; "If the Bcomer He 
(even He, in return) ecometh, so He (on the other. band) ^veth 
grace to the lowly." For the sequence of the words in the eoiise- 
quence, in which the precedence of the verb is usual, e.g. Lev, 
xii. 5, we are referred to xxiii. 18, cf. zxir. 14 ; but why had the 
poet placed the two facts in the relation of condition and conse- 
qaence t The one fact is not the consequence but the reverse of 
the other, and accordingly they are opposed to each other in co- 
ordinated passages, Fs. zviii. 26 f. The Vac in such antitheses has 
generally the meaning of " and on the other hand," e.g. Job viii. 
SO, while the LXX., Targ., Syriac, and Jerome altogether pass 
over the BK as if it did not exist. Ziegler translates : " Truly I the 
scomer He scometh; " but an affirmative DM does not exist, the 
asseveration after ttie manner of an oath is negative. Berthean's 
expedient would be more acceptable, by which he makes the whole 
of ver. 34 the protasis to ver. 35 ; but if this were intended, another 
subject would not enter into ver. 35. Thns 34a and Mb are two 
independeut parallel passages ; D^i67~QM is the protasis : if as re- 
gards the scorners, ua. if His conduct is directed to the scomers, so 
He scometh. Tlie ^ denotes relation, and in this elliptical usage is 
like the ^ of superscription, e.g. Jer. xxiii. 9. mn is the emphatic 
airro^ : He on the contrary, and in a decisive way (Ewald, § 314a6). 
Instead of Yy, there might have been used D-T?^ (for }^n, where 
it occurs as a governing word, has the accusative, xix. 38, Ps. 
cxix. 51), but we do not miss the object : if it relates to scomers 
(thus also Lowenstein translates), so it is He in return who 
scometh. The LXX. renders it: Kvpto^ v7Tef»j<f>ai>0K amntiaffeTai, 
TaTreivoK Sk S^Saxrt X^''" ' ^'* ^^^' ^^- ^) ^ ^^* ^- ^- ^'^ ^^ "^ 
as a name of God (VeuUck. Morgml. Zeitsdtr. xvj. 400), on which 
account it is rendered like mn* by Kvpun. A inrep^^^xiw; (appearing 
above others, i.e. overhearing) is the )7, according to the defiuition 
xxi. 24. The expression of the talio is generalized in ivrirdiT- 
<nTM (resists them). Foe B^U the Keti has U^V : U^ (from ri», 
the ground-form 13;^, Arab, 'anaw) is the lowly (rairewof), or he 
who bends himself, t.«. the gentle and humble, the patient, and 
the passive *3^, he who is bowed down, the suffering; but the limits 
of the conception are moveable, since in ''3S is presupposed the 
possession of frnit-virtaes gained in the school of afStctioiu 
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Ver. 35- This group of the proTerbi of «istIotn now suitably 
closes with the fundamental contrast between the wise and fools : 
The wiae ahall iiAerit haaam. 
Sot foola «an7 ^wb; ■fawis. 
If we take OY?34 m the object, then tone can scarcely interpret the 
clause : Aliamo sweeps fooU away (Umbreit, Zockler, Bertheau), 
for onn iBiph. of ffn] signiBes <Isa. IviL 14, Ezek. zxi. 81) " to 
raise np anything high and far," not *' to sweep away." Prefer- 
able is the rendering : rove S* &^pimK h^X ajifila {Grcee. VeneL, 
and similarly Jerome), i^ only to it do they owe their celebrity as 
warning ezamplea (Ewald), to which Oetia^r compares " whose 
glory is in their ehame," PliiL iii. 19 ;* hut |i7ij is the contrary of 
T^a? (glray, Hah. ii, 16), and therefore is as much an object con- 
cepti<Hi as is the latter, Z5a. If it is the object, then if we take Q'^o 
from "ID after the form of I>, Neh. ziii. 21 ^ 0*?™ (Hos. iv. 7), 
it might be rendered : Yet fools exchange shame (Lowenstein). 
But 11D, like the Arab, tnrr, trantire, means properly to pass over 
or to wander over ; it is intransitive, and only in Hiph. signifies 
actively to exchange. 0*10 thus will be the participle of D*in j thu 
plur. taken distributively (fools = whoever is only always a fool) is 
connected with the singular of the predicate. This change in the 
number is here, however, more difficult than at iii. 18, and in other 
places, where the ptur. of the part, permits the resolution into a 
relative claose with quicunqm, and more difficult than at xxviii. 1, 
where the ting, of the predicate is introduced by attraction ; 
wherefore QnD may be an error in transcrilnng for D''Dno or 
•"Cno (Bottcher). J. H. Michaelis (after the Targ. and Syr.) has 
properly rendered the clause : " »iulti toilunt ignomiviam tavguain 
porlionem euam" adding "jww derivato twmine ntJiin dicitur." 
Q^n signifies, in the language of the BscriGcial worship and of 
worship generally, to lift o£E from anything the best portion, the 
legitimate portion due to Glod and the priesthood (vid. at iii. 9) ; 
tor which reason Raahi glosses Via by 1^ (pnae, and Kalbag by 
17 n'3J13. See xiv. 29. Honour is that which the wise inherit, it 
falls to them unsougbt as a possession, but fools receive shame as 
the offal (viz. of their foolish conduct). The fut. and part, are sig- 
nificantly interchanged. The life «rf the wise ends in glory, but 

I Jona G^ratufi Tendera it othenriao : " Bnt Bbame raises tie fools high ;" i.t. 
only the infamous, he who has no sense of hononT, makes much advancemeut 

out of fCKjs, . , ... 
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foola inherit Bb&me; the fruit of tli^r cbndnct ia sbame asd ever- 
more sbame. 



SEVENTH INTKODUCTORT MASHAL DISCOIJiaE, IV.-7. «. 

BECX}LLEOTIOXS OF HIS 7ATHEB*8 HOUSE. 

The means are not jet exhausted b^ which the teacher of wisdom 
seeks to procure acceptaDce for his admonitioDS and warnings, and 
to give them emphasis. He has introduced the importance of his 
person in order that he might gain the heart of the disciple^ and 
has presented as speaker, instead of himself, the revered person of 
Wisdom hersdf, who seeks to win, by means of warnings and 
promises, the sonla of men. 

Chap. iv. 1-4, He now confirms and explains the command to 
dmy which he has placed at the beginning of the whole (i. 8). 
This he does by his own example, for he relates from the iiistory 
of his own youth, to the circle of disciples by whom he sees himself 
surrounded, what good doctrine bis parents had taught him re* 
garding the way of life ; 

1 Hear, ye Bons, tlte inslmction of a father. 

And attand that ye may gaia tmdentanding ; 
S Fot I give to yon good doctrine, 

Forsake not my liirectios I 
8 For I was a Boa to my father, 

A tender and only (son) in the right of my mother. 
4 And he instrncted me, and said to me : 
"Let t)iine heart hold fast my words : 
Obsei've my command menta and live ! " 
That O'^B in the address comes here into the place of *^3, hitherto 
used, externally denotes that ys in the progress of these discourses 
£nds another application : the poet himself is so addressed by his 
father. Intentionally he does not say Q3^?^ (of. i. 8) : he does not 
mean the father of each individual among those addressed, but 
himself, who is a father in his relation to them as his disciples ; 
and as he manifente towards tliem fatherly love, so also he can lay 
claim to paternal authority ovct them, njn^ is rightly vocalized, 
not T)SjJ. The words do not give the object of attention, but the 
design, the aim. The combination of ideaa in W? n^ (cf. i. 2), 
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which appears to as singular, loses its strangeness when we remem- 
ber that Tun means, according to its etymon, deposition or reception 
into the conscience and life. Begarding n]??, apprehension, recep- 
tion, lesson = doctrine, vid, i. 5. *"? is the perf ., which denotes 
as fixed and finished what is just now being done, Gesenins, 
§ 126, i. 3ty is here synonym of Bfej, i. 8, and the contrary of 
ISC', xxviii. 4. The relatiTO faetum in the perfect, designating 
the circumstances under which the event happened, regularly pre- 
cedes the chief factttm '3^*1 ; see under Qen. i. 2 f. Superficially 
understood, the expression 3a would be a platitude; the author 
means that the natural legal relation was also confirming itself as a 
moral one. It was a relation of many-sided love, according to 3a : 
he was esteemed of his mother — V.^?, osed of the refiex in the 
judgment, Gen. x. 9, and of loving care. Gen. xvii. IS, means 
ihis — as a tender child, and therefore tenderly to be protected {Ti 
Rs Gen. xxxiii. 13), and as an only child, whether he were so in 
reality, or was only loved as if he were so. TfiJ (Aq., Sym., 
Theod., fiovoyevi^i) may with reference to number also mean unice 
diUclui (LXX. arfairwftevo^)', cf. Gen. zxii, 2, "V^T^, (where the 
LXX. translate tow arfainjrov, without therefore having T!T. 
before them). *3fi7 is maintained by all the versions ; *|)3? is not a 
variant.^ The instruction of the father begins with the jussive, 
which is pointed' T^n] to distinguish it from Tbri'_ on account of 
the S. The LXX. has incorrectly ipei^era, as if the word were lt3D*; 
SymmachuB has correctly Karex^ra. The imper. fW is, as vii, 2, 
Gen. xs. 7, more than fiWI ; the teacher seeks, along with the 
means, at the same time their object : Observe my commandments, 
and so become a partaker of life I The Syriac, however, adds 
I'.rJI I^B^'KS 'ri'iVn [and my instruction as the apple of thine eye], a 
clause borrowed from vii. 2. 

Vers. 5, 6. The exhortation of the father now specializes itself : 
b Qet wisdom, get imderstaiidiDg ; 
Forget not and turn not from the words of my moutli. 

1 In some edilions *J3? is noted as Keri to *1Q^, but eraoneooBlf and contmry 
to theespresB evidence of the Masora, which affims t^t there are two passages 
in which we ought to read not '3b!', but '33^, viz. Ps. lixx, 3 and Prov. iv. 3. 

' The writing ol "ipn'with the grave Metheg (Gaja) and Kamtta-Chatuph 
(S) is that of Ben Aaher ; on the other hand, "!]bri' with Ckalem (fi) and the 
permnnent Metheg is that of Ben Naphtali ; vid. MicUol 21a (luideT the verbal 
lorm 2.')), S SO. 
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6 Fonake lier nbt, bo ahall ahe preserve tbee ; 
Love her, to sball she keep thee. 
Wisclom and understdnding are (5a) thonglit of as objects of 
merchandise (cf. xxiii. 23, - iii. 14), like the one pearl of great 
price, Matt. xiii. 46, and the words of fatlierly instruction (56), 
accordingly, as offering tiiis precious possessionj or helping to the 
acquisition. of it. One cannot indeed say correctly '6"r!DKp nsE'n'i'K, 
but 'li"^OK ibBta napn-S* (Pa. cii. 5) ; and in this sense nSE-n-iiK 
goes before, or also the accus. object, whicli in n3B'n~7K the author 
baa in his mind, may, since he continues with t3ri~PK, now not 
any longer find expression as such. That the *"nDM are the 
means of acquiring wisdom is shown in ver. 6, where this continues 
to be the primary idea. The verse, consisting of only four words, 
ought to be divided by Mugrash ;^ the Vdv (i) in both halves of 
the verse introduces the apodosu imperativi (cf. e.g. iii. 9 f., and 
the apodotis prohibttivi, iii. 21 f.). The actual representation of 
wisdom, ver. 5, becomes in ver, 6 personal. 

Vers. 7-9. Beferring to ver. 5, the father further explains that 
wisdom begins with the striving after it, and that this striving is 
itself its fundamental beginning : 

7 The beginning of visdom is " Get wisdom," 

And with [tun, at the price of] ell thoa hast gotten get onderstanding. 
6 Esteem her, so shall she lift thee np ; 

She will bring thee honour if thou dogt embrace hei. 
9 She will put on thine head a graceful garland. 
She will bestow upon thee a gloriouB diadem. 

In the motto of the book, i. 7, the author would say that the fear 
of Jabve is that from which all wisdom takes its origin. njn| ntn*_ 
(i. 7) is the subject, and as such it stands foremost. Here he 
means to say what the beginning of wisdom consists in. ^i^^n n'C'tt'i 
is the subject, and stands forth as such. The predicate may also 
be read nmrmiij ( = iii:p), after xvi. 16. The beginning of wis- 
dom is (consists in) the getting of wisdom; but the imperative 
rap, which also Aq., Sym., Theod. (/cr^o-oi), Jerome, Syr., Targ. 
express (the LXX. leaves ver. 7 untranslated), is supported by Tb. 
Hitzig, after Mercier, De Dieu, and Doderlein, translates the verse 

> According to correct readings in codd. and older editions, ^-iDETll has 
also mdeed Behia Mugrath, and ruflK, Mercha (with Zinnonth') ; vid. Torath 
Emeth, p. 47, g 6 ; AectntaaliontiyHtm, xviii §1,2; and regarding the Zlif 
Mrilh, see Liber Ptalnwrum Hebraieiu bj S. Bser, p. xii. 
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thus : " the highest thing is wisdom ; get wisdom,"" which Zockler 
approves of; bat the reasons which determine htm to this render- 
ing are subtleties: if the anthor had wished himself to be so 
understood, he ought at least to have written the word* warn rv^io. 
But noan n'e'irj is a genitive of relation, as is to be expected from 
the relativity of the idea H*0P, and his intention is to say that the 
beginning of wisdom consists in the pK^Hwitton Iffiiri nj^ (cf. rfie 
similar formula, Eccles. xii. 13) ; this proposition is truly the lapis 
philo80phorum, it contains all that is necessary in order to becom- 
ing wise. Therefore the Greek vo^la called itself modestly ^i\a- 
aoipla; imipj^ ain^ the Book of Wisdom has, vi. 18, ^ oKtfOetrrdT'n 
•!rai&ela<i hriBvfiia, In lb the proposition is expressed which con- 
tains the specijicum helping to wisdom. The 3 denotes price: 
give all for wisdom (Matt. xiii. 46, 44) ; no price is too high, no 
sacHHce too great for it. 

Ver. 8. The meaning of the dw. f^p- '*??? is determined by 
DOi'> in the parallel clause ; i?9 ^g^iSes to raise, exalt, as a way or 
dam by heaping up ; the PUpd, here tropical : to value or estimate 
highly. Bottdier interprets well: hold it high in price, raise it 
(as a purchaser) always higher, make oGFer for it upon offer. The 
LXX, (approved by Bertheau), irept^pdMWToit avn/i', (arcum- 
vallate it, i.e. surround it with a wall ("?*) — a strange and here 
unsuitable figure. Hold it high, says the anthor, and so it will 
reward^ thee with a high place, and (with chiastic transposition of 
the performance and the consequence) she will honour^ thee if 
(e'tfn) thou lovingly embracest hen P'^^ is used of embracing in 
tlie pressure of tender love, as in the Canticles ii. 6, viii. 3 ; the 
Piel is related to the Kal as amplexari to amplecti. Wisdom 
exalts her admirers, honours her lovers, and makes a man's appear- 
ance pleasant, causing him to be reverenced when he approaches. 
Regarding in-n:i), vid. i. 9. JlD, to deliver up (Gen. xiv. 20), to 
give up (Hos. xi. 8), is connected in the free poetic manner with 
two accusatives, instead of with an accus. and dat. LXX. has 
imepaa-irLrg, but one does not defend himself (as with a shield) by 
a wreath or crown. 

* LowenHlmi has rightly TDOTiHIi ^d- my preface to Baer'e Genesia, p. vii. 

' We read inMn, not Vf]2Sn (Halin) or 'I'laan (Lawengtwn); the tooe 
lieaon the^wniiit, and the toie-ayllabl* has the point T*e«, bh iiHiT)^, Deut, 
xsaL 7 i vid. Michlol 666. 
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Vers. 10-12. There is no reasoa for the supposition that the 
warning which his father gave to the poet now passes over into 
warnings giveo by the poet himself (Hitzig); the admonition of 
the father thus far refers only in general to the endeavonr after 
wisdom, and we are led to expect thai the good doctrines whicii 
the father communicates to the son as a viaticum will be further 
expanded, and become more and more specific vrhen they take s 
new (ieparture. 

10 Hearken, my son, and reCMVe my sayingB, 
So bIibII the yeaiB of life be increased to thee. 

U In theway of wisdom havfll taogbt thee, 
Guided thee ia the paths of rectitude. 

12 When thoa goest, thy step shall not be strtiteaed ; 
And if tboa ronnest, thou ahalt not Btonihle. 

Begarding fig (of njs?) of appropriating reception and taking np 
in iuceum at simguinem, vid. i. 3 ; regarding D'jn nfJB'^ years not 
merely of the durttifm of life, but of the enj.oyment of hfe, iii, 2 ; 
regarding i"}?? ("{'Jf?)i P«th (track), ii. 9 ; regarding the 3 of 
rn\n^ trf the department and subject of instruction, Fs. xxv. 8. 
The perfects, rer. 11, are different from ^nni, 2a; they refer to 
rules of life given at an earliej: period, which are aummariiy re- 
peated in thia address. The way of wisdom is that which leads to 
wisdom (Job xzviii, 23); the paths of rectitade, such as trace out 
the way which is in accordance with the rule of the. good and the 
righL If the yontJi holds to this direction, he will not go on in 
darkness or uncertainty with anzions footsteps ; and if in yonthful 
fervour he flies along his coursej he will not attimble on any un- 
foreseen obstacle and faU. i^ is as a metaplastic fut. to ^V or 
"VSf to be narrow, to straiten, formed as if from 1^, The Targ. 
after Aruch,^ imK p3&n S% thou shalt not need to bind together 
{constringere) or to hedge np thy way. 

Vers. 13-17. The exhortations attracting by means of promises, 
now become warnings £tted to alarm : 

13 Hold fast to iastmctioD, let her not go; 

Ke^ her, for she is thy life, 
li Into the path of the wicked enter not, 

And walk not in the way of the eviL 



* [B. Nathan lien Jechiel, a.v. 1106, who ia usually styled by tiie Jewish 

wiiteis taiV '?^St ^itclor Aruch, aathor of a Talmudical Lexicon-J 
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16 Avoid it, enter not into it; 
Turn from it ud paas a«aj. 

16 Foe thej cannot Bleep nnlen they do enl. 

And they are deprired of sleep nnless they bring others to rain. 

17 For they eat the bread of wickedueaa, 
And they drink the wine <d violenoe. 

EUewliere IWD means also self-discipline, or moral religions edo- 
cation, i. 3 ; here discipline, i.«. parental educative counsel. 'QH is 
the segolated fut. apoc Hiph. (indie. HBin) from tarp^ cf. the 
imper. Hiph. •I'l^ from harp, rnn ja the imper. Kal (not Pie/, as 
Ahen Ezra thinks) with Dageeh diriment; cf. the verbal substan- 
tive niMj Ps. cxli. 3, with similar Dageah, after the form fin^, Gen. 
xlix. 10. IWD (elsewhere always masc.) is here used in the fem, 
as the synonym of the name of wisdom : keep her (instruction), 
for slie is thy life,' i^. the life of thy life. In ver. 14 the godless 
{eid. on the root-idea of Sf^ under Ps. i. 1) and the habitually 
wicked, t^. the vicious, stand in parallelism ; itfa and '^^ ai-e re- 
lated as entering and going on, ingresMua and progresmt. The 
verb 1K^ signifies, like iB^, to be straight, even, fortunate, whence 
1^ = Arab, yutdr, happiness, and to step straight ont, tx. 6, of 
which meanings *it^ is partly the intensive, as here, partly the 
causative, xxiii. 19 (elsewhere causative of the meaning, to be 
happy. Gen, xxx. 13). The meaning ^oiTret/t is not mediated by 
a supplementary n?¥5 ^^^ derivative TP>t ("RB''!'), a step, shows 
that it is derived immediately from the root-idea of a movement in a 
straight line. Still less justifiable is the rendering by Schultens, ne 
vestigia imprittuu in via maloram ; for the Arab, aihlhr is denom. of 
ithr, "inK, the primitive verb roota of which, athr, -inK=iB'K, are lost. 

Ver. 15. On "ly^B, avoid it (the way), {opp. tnK, Job xvii. 9 ; 
tlOTi, Ps, xvii. 5), see under i. 25. ncbj elsewhere (a« the Arab. 
shalt, to be without measure, insolent) used tn malam partem, has 
here its fundamental meaning, to go aside. iv^D (expressed ia 
Fi'ench by de desaus, in Ital. by di sopra) denotes : so that thoa 
comest not to stand on it, *13^ means in both cases transire, but 
the second instance, " to go beyond (farther) " (cf, 2 Sam. xv. 22, 
and under Hab, i. 11), coincides with " to escape, evadere" 

Ver. 16. In the reason here given the perf. may stand In the con- 

1 Panctnate K^ri *3 ; tiie Zinnorith represents the place of the ^atktph, vid, 
Toralh EmeUi, -p.'^. 
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ditional clauses as veil aa in Virgii's Et ft non aliqua noeuisses, 
mortuug esses ; but the fut., as in Eccles. v. 11, denotes that they 
(the Q'jn and the Q^V^^) cannot eleep, and are deprived of their 
sleep, unless they are continnallj doing evil and bringing others 
into misery ; the interruption of this course of conduct, wbicb has 
become to them like a second nature, would be as the intermption 
of their diet, which makes them ill. Fbr the Kal ^-'^cb^, which 
here mast have the meaning of the person sinning (cf. ver. 19}, 
and would be feeble if used of the confirmed transgressors, the 
Keri rightly substitutes the Hipkil tT'fy, which occurs also 2 Chron. 
xxT. 8, there without an object, in the meaning to cause to fall, as 
the contrast of "iiy (to help). 

Ver. 17. The second '3 introduces the reason of their bodily 
welfare being conditioned by evil-doing. If the poet meant: they 
live on bread which consists in wickedness, ue. on wickedness as 
their bread, then in the parallel sentence be should have used the 
word son ; ttie genitives are meant of the means of acquisition : 
they live on unrighteous gain, on bread and wine which they 
procure by wickedness and by all manner of violence or injustice. 
On the etymon of Don (Arab, kamas, durum, asperum, veliementem 
tsse), vid. ScLnltens; the plur. Dpsn belongs to a more recent 
epoch (vid. under 2 Sam. xxii. 49 and Ps. xviii. 49). The change 
in the tense represents the idea that they having eaten such bread, 
set forth such wine, and therewith wash it down. 

Vers. 18, 19. The two ways that lie for his choice before the 
yoath, are distinguislied from one another as light is from dark- 
ness: 

18 And the patli of the just is like the brightness of tbe momuig light, 
Which ahines more wid niOTe till the perfect day. 

19 The way of the wicked is deep darkneas. 
They know not at what tikey stumble. 

The Hebr. style is wont to conceal in its Vav (l) diverse kinds of 
logical relations, but the Vav of 18a may suitably stand before 
19a, where the discontinuance of this contrast of the two ways 
is unsnitable. The displacing of a Yav from its right position is 
not indeed without example (see nnder Fs. xvi. 3) ; but since 
ver. 19 joins i(self more easily than ver. 18 to ver. 17 without 
missing a particle, thus it is more probable that the two verses are 
to be transposed, than that the 1 of rniil (ver. 17) is to be prefixed to 
X^ (ver. 18). Sinning, says ver. 16,' has become to the godless as 
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a second natnre, so that they cannot sleep without it; they namt 
coiitinnally be ainoing, odds ver. 17, for thus and not otherwise do 
they gain for themaelves their daily bread. With referenoe to this 
fearful Klf-pervernon to which wickedness has become a necessity 
and a condition of life, the poet further says that the way of the 
godless is n^M3,' as deep daikness, as the enUre absence of light : 
it cannot be otherwise than that they fall, bat they do not at all 
know whereat they fall, for they do not at all know wickedness 
as such, and have no apprehennon of the panishment which from 
an inward necessity it brin^ along with it ; on the contrary, the 
path of the just is in consbuitly increasing light— the light of 
knowledge, and the light of true happiness whit^ is given' in and 
with knowledge; On nai vid, xvader Isa. ii. 32; it isT^Q, erxav- 
SdKoi), that is meant, stnmblicg against which (cf. Lev, xxvi. 37) 
they stumble to their fall. ^i>' used elsewhere than in the !Kble, 
means the morning star (Venus), (Strach K 4, Syr.); when nsed 
in the Bible it means the early dawn, the light of the rising son, 
the morning light, 2 Sam. xxiii. 4, Isa. Ixii. 1, which announces 
itself in the morning twilight, Dan. vi, 20. The Hght of this 
morning snnsbine is ^^^•J ^?fi, going and shining, i.e. becoming 
over brighter. In the connection of illtl TI?n it mig^t he a question 

' In gocd HS3. and printed copies tbe 3 has the PathaeK, as Kimchi statea the 
rtUfi in MiehUiliba: nriB n^KS ^3, nnB D']2K3 ba. 

' Hitzig iurerts the order of ■vera. 18 ftud 19-, and eonnectii the ^3 of 16a 
immediately with ver. 19 (for the way of the wicked . , .). Ho moreover 
regaids vera. IS, IJ as an inteipolatjon, aad sipluas Ter. 16 as a gloea trana- 
forraing the t«xt of ver. 19. " That the wicked commit wickedness," aays 
Hitzig, "ia indeed certain (I.Sam. zxIt. 14), and the warning of ver. 15 
ought not to derive tts motive ffom thejr energy in sinning." But the warning 
against the way of the wicked ig founded not on their energy in sinning, but on 
their bondage to ein : their sleep, their food and drink — tlieir life both when 
they sleep and when they wake — ia conditdoned by dn and ia penetrated by 
uu. Thia foundatJoB of the warning funishea what is needed, and ia in 
nothing open to objection. And that in vera. 16 and 19 yn* t6 and ijpp k'?, 
\Avy and VVZ^, il'ytJi and r^SKS ieem to be alike, does not prove tliat ver. 
16 originat«d aa a p^allel text from ver. 19 — in the one verae as in the other 
the thoughts are originaL 

' BoCtcher, under 2 Sam. xxiiL 4, explains rUb o' the brightness striking 
against, conquering (cf. rU3, ffi2) the douda ; bat ferire or percutere lies nearer 
(cf. jnii EKk. Tm. 10, m. Pa. cxxL 6, and the Amh. darb, naed of strong 
sensibto impreaaions), as Silios, ir. 339, says of the light: percttasit IianiTu 
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-whether itx is regarded as gerundive (Oen. vlii. 3, 5), or as 
participle (S Sam. xvi. 5, Jer. xli. 6), or as a participia) adjectire 
(Gen. xxvi. 13, Judg. iv. 24) ; in the connection of "i^Ki ^5n, pn the 
contrary, it is unqaestionably the gerundive; the partic. denothi}; 
the progress joins itself either with the partic, Joo. i. 11, or with 
the participial adjec^ve, 2 Sam. iii. 1, 2 Chron. xvii. 12, or with 
another aHjective formation, 2 Sam. xv. 12, Esth. ix. 4 (where 
TilJ] after 7}i) of other places appears to be intended as an adjective, 
not after 2 Sam. v. 10 as gernndive). Thus l^tn, as also 3it3j, 1 
Sam, ii. 36, will he participial after the form tE^3, being ashamed 
(GcB. § 72, 1) J cf. oia, Zech. i. 5, Dip, 2 Kings xvi. 7. " dim fi23 
quite corresponds to the Greek to araffifpop Tfjt ^fUpw;, ^ araOiipit 
fteafjfi^pla (as one also says t^ ara^ifphv t^ wktoi), and to the 

Arabic j\(JJ1 iUjU and ij^^\ AajU. The figure is probably de- 
rived from the balance (cf. Lacan's I^arsalia, lib, 9 : guum car- 
dim tummo Stat librata dies) : before and after midday the 
tongue on the balance of the day bends to the left and to the 
right, bat at the point of midday it stands directly in the midst" 
(Fleischer), It is the midday time that is meant, when the dear- 
ueas of day has reached its fullest intensity, — the point between 
increasing and decreasing, when, as we are wont to say, the 
son stands in the zenith (=:Arab, somt, the point of support, 
t,e. the vertex). Besides Mark ir. 28, there is no biblical pas- 
sage which presents like these two a figure of gradual develop- 
ment. The progress of blissful knowledge is compared to that 
of the clearness of the day till it reaches its midday height, having 
reached to which it becomes a knowing of all in God, zzviii. 5, 
1 John ii. 20. 

Vers. 20-22. The paternal admoaition now takes a new de- 
parture: 

SO Hf lOD, attend auto my words, 
IncUne thioe ear to m; sayings. 

21 Let them not depart from thine eyes ; 
Keep tbem in the midst of thine heart. 

22 For they aie life to all who K^t posBesaioii of them, 
And b^tb to their whole body. 

Regarding the H^h. rjf) (for P^), ver. 21, formed after the 
Chaldee manner like r?^, mn, reri, vid. Gesenins, § 72, 9;— Ewald, 
§ 114, o, gives to it the meaning of " to mock," for he interchanges 
TOL. I. H 
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it with r^f insteftd of the meaning to take away, e^cere tit recedat 
(cf. uad«r ii. 15), This supposed causative meaning it has also 
here; may they = may one {vid. nnder ii. 22) not remove them 
from thine eyes ; the object il (ver, 20) the word< of the paternal 
admonition. Hitzig, indeed, observes that *' the accusative ia not 
supplied ; " bat with greater right it is to be remarked that ^v^. 
{flit. Biph. of n^) and W^ (fut. Kal of id.) are not one and the 
same, and the leas so as r^li is not, like PP*?) intrinsically ti'an«- 
tive. Here and there wT occnrs, but the masoretical and gram- 
matical aathorities (e^. Kimchi) demand ^n>^ The plnr. cn'tnb? 
is continued, 222, in the sing., for that which is said refers to 
each one of the many (!ii. 18, 28, 35). veto is fundamentally an 
active conception, like our ^'■finden" to find ; it means to attain, to 
produce, to procure, etc. >*fl")D means, according as the D is 
understood of the " that = ut " of the action or of the " what " of 
its performance, either health or the means of health ; here, like 
fl^KSn, iii, 8, not with the underlying conception of sickness, but 
of the fluctuations connected with the bodily life of man, which 
make needful not only a continual strengthening of it, but also its 
being again and again restored. Nothing preserves soul and body 
in a healthier state than when we always keep before our eyes and 
carry in oar hearts the good doctrines ; they give to us true gnidance 
on the way of life : " Qodliness has the promise of this life, and 
of that which is to come." 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

Vers. 23-27. After thb general preface the exhortation now 
becomes special : 



21 Put Awaj from thee pervenenees (A mouth, 
And mywardneas of lips pat feir innta thee. 

25 Thine ejes sboald look straight fotw&rd, 

And thine eyelids look straight to the end before diea. 

26 Make even the path of thy feet, 
And let all thy ways be correct. 

27 Turn not aside to tlie right and to the left ; 
Bemove thy foot from evlL 

Although ^ob'o in itself and in this connection may mean the 
object to be watchfully avoided {caveiidi) (yid. under ii. 206) : 
thus the usage of the language lying before us applies it, yet 
only as denoting the place of watching or the object obaervandi ; 
so that it is not to be thus explained, with Raschi and others: before 
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all from which one has to protect himself (aft omni re cavenda), 
guard thine heart ; but : before ail that one has to gnard (pi-a omni 
re cuttodienda), guard it aa the most precious of possessions com- 
mitted to thy trust. The heart, which according to its etymon 
denotes that 'which is substantial {Kernhafte) In man (cf. Arab. 
lubbf the kernel of the nut or almond), comes here into view not 
as the physical, but as the intellectual, and specially the ethical 
eentram. 

Yet. 24. The rrienrin are the point of a thin^ e.g, of a boundary, 
from which it goes forth, and the linear course proceeding from 
thence. If thus the author says that the D^n nftn^n go oat from 
the heart,^ he therewith implies that the life has not only its 
fountain in the heart, but also that the direction which it takes is 
determined by the heart. Physically considered, the heart is the 
receptacle for the blood, in which the soul lives and rules; the 
pitcher at the blood-fountain which draws it and poors it forth ; 
the chief vessel of the physically self-subsisting blood-life from 
which it goes forth, and into which it disembogues {St/st. der bib. 
Ptychol. p. 232). What is said of the heart in the lower sense 
of corporeal vitality, is true in the higher sense of the intellectual 
eonl-life. The Scripture names the heart also as the intellectual 
soul-centre of man, iu its concrete, central unity, its dynamic 
activity, and its ethical determination on all sides. All the 
radiations of corporeal and of soul life concentrate there, and 
again unfold themselves from thence; ail that Is implied in the 
Hellenic and Hellenistic words vow, Xoto?, owel&tfaKt, Bv/Uv, lies 
in the word KapSia ; and all whereby ^b'^ (the body) and B'Q] (the 
spirit, anirna) are affected comes in 3? into the light of conscious- 
ness (Id. p. 251), The heart is the instrument of the thinking, 
willing, perceiving life of the spint; it is the seat of the knowledge 
of self, of the knowledge of God, of the knowledge of our relation 
to God, and also of the law of God Impressed on our moral nature; 
it is the workshop of our individual spiritual and ethical form of 
life brought about by self-activity, — the life in its higher and in 
its lower sense goes out from it, and receives from it the impulse 
of the direction which it takes ; and how earnestly, therefore, must 
we feel ourselves admonished, how sacredly hound to preserve the 
heart in purity (Fs. Ixxiii. 1), so that from this spring of Ufe may 

* The correct form here is uap"'3, with the Makheph to '3. 
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go forth not mere seeming life sod a caricatnre of lifti, bnt a trne 
life well-pleasiDg to God 1 How we have to cairj into execation 
this careful guarding of the heart, is shown in ver. 34 and the 
golden niles which follow. Mouth and lips are meant (ver. 24) 
as iostruments of speech, and not of its utterance, bnt of the speech 
going forth from them. rsw^V, distortion refers to the mouth 
(vi, 12), when what it speaks is disfiguring and deforming, thus 
falsehood as the contrast of truth and lore (ii. 12); and to the lips 
mp, when that whidi they speak turns aside from the true and 
the right to aide-ways and by-ways. Since the Kametz of such 
abatracta, as well of verbs \'V like n^tri, Ezek. xxdi. 5, as of 
verbs n"b like t)vi, Isa. xlv. 13, niin, laa. xxviii. 18, is elsewhere 
treated as unalterable, there lies in this ntp either an inconsistency 
of punctuation, or it is presupposed that the form fnp was vocal- 
ized like flUB'=n'??', Num. ixi. 29. 

Ver. 25. Another rule commends gathering together (concen- 
tration) in opposition to dissipation. It is also even externally 
regarded worthy of consideration, as Ben-Sira, iz. 5, expresses it : 
fiil ireptffXhnv iv pv/xait iroXew — purposeless, carious staring 
about operates upon the soul, always decentralizing and easily 
defiling it. But the rule does not exhaust itself in this meaning 
with reference to external self-discipline ; it counsels also straight- 
forward, unswerving directness toward a fixed goal (and what else 
can this be in such a connection than that which wisdom places 
before man?), without the turning aside of the eye toward that 
which is profitless and forbidden, and in this inward sense it falls 
in with the demand for a single, not squinting eye, Matt. vi. 22, 
where Bengel explains mrXov^ by simplex et bomtt, intentus in 
ccelumf in Deum, unice. f^ (K. 13) means properly fixing, or 
holding fast with the look, and *i^ (as the Arab, najad, to be clear, 
to be in sight, shows) the rising up which makes the object stand 
conspicuous before the eyes; both denote here that which lies 
straight before us, and presents itself to the eye looking straight 
out The naming of the ^'^^V (from ^Eif, to flutter, to move 
tremblingly), which belongs not to the seeing apparatus of the 
eye but to its protection, is introduced by the poetical parallelism ; 
for the eyelids, including in this word the twinkling, in their move- 
ment follow the direction of the seeing eye. On the form riE^^ 
(fut. Hipli, of ^c'^, to be straight), defective according to the Masora, 
with the Jod audible, cf. Hos. vii. 12, 1 Chron. xii. 2, and under 
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Gen, Tiii. 17 ; tbe softened form 'Vv^n does not occur, we find 
only -ff'J} or TB^in, 

Ver. 26. The understanding of this mie ib dependent on the right 
interpretation of D5B, which means neither " weigh o£E " (Gwald) 
nor " measure off " (Hitzig, Zockler). D^B has once, Fe. Iviii. 3, 
tbe meaning to weigh out, as tbe denom, of D^, a level, a steel- 
j'ard;* everywhere else it means to make even, to make level, to 
open a road: vid. under Isa. xxvi. 7, xl. 12. The admonition 
thus refers not to the careful consideration which measures the 
way leading to the goal which one wishes to reach, bat to the 
preparation of the way by the removal of that which prevents 
unhindered progress and makes the way insecure. The same 
meaning appears if p^B, of cognate meaning with I^ri, denoted 
first to level, and then to make straight with the level (Fleischer). 
"We must remove all that can become a moral hindrance or a dan- 
gerous obstacle ib our life<coarse, in order that we may make 
right steps with our feet, as the LXX. (Heb. xii. 13) translate. 
266 is only another expression for this tfaooght. ^3')'! T?? (2 Chron. 
xxvii. 6) means to give a direction to his way ; a right way, which 
keeps in and facilitates the keeping in the straight direction, is 
accordingly called I^J r^; and "let all thy ways be right" (cf. 
Ps. cxix. 5, LXX. KarevBuvOebiaav) will thus mean: see to it 
that all the ways which thou goest lead straight to the end. 

Ver. 27. In closest connection with the preceding, 27a cautions 
against by-ways and indirect courses, and 27£ continues it in the 
briefest moral expression, which is here jn? 1,'^^ ^D'^ instead of "flD 
I^D, iii. 7, for the figure is derived from the way. The LXX. has 
otlier four lines after this verse (27), which we have endeavoured 
to retranslate into the Hebrew (Introd. p. 47). They are by no 
means genuine ; for while in 27a right and left are equivalent to 
by-ways, here the right and left side are distinguished as that of 
truth and its contrary; and while there [in LXX.^ the ipBtfi 
T/w^iA? iromv is required of man, here it is promised as the 
operation of God, which is no contradiction, but in this similarity 
of expression betrays poverty of style, Hitzig dispntes also the 
gennineness of the Hebrew ver. 27. But it continues explanatorily 
ver. 26, and is related to it, yet not as a gloss, and in liie general 

* Tbe Anibio word teflis, said to be of the same ngnification (a balance), and 
which is given in the most recent editioos of OeBeoiiu' Lexicon, has been 
alreadjr shown mider Job xxzvii. 16 to be a word devoid of all evidence. 
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relation oF 26 and 27a there comes a word, certainly not nnwel- 
come, Roch as 27A, whicli impresses the moral stamp on these 
thoughts. 

That with ver. 27 the admonition of his fatlier, which the poet, 
placing himself back into the period of his ^outh, reprodaces, is 
not jet concluded, the resumption of the address ^33, v. 1, makes 
evident ; while on the other hand the address t]*]3 in v. 7 shows 
that at that point there is advance made from the recollections of 
his father's honse to conclusions therefrom, for the circle of young 
men by whom the poet conceives himself to be surrounded. That 
in V. 7 ff. a subject of the warning with which the seventh address 
closes is retained and further prosecuted, does not in the connection 
of all these addresses contradict the opinion that with v. 7 a new 
address begins. But the opinion that the warning against adultery 
does not agree (Zockler) with the designation ^1, iv. 3, given to 
liim to whom it is addressed, is refuted by I Chron. xsii. 5, 2 
Chron. ziii. 7. 

Chap. V. 1-6. Here a foarth rule of life follows the three already 
given, iv. 24, 25, 26-27: 

1 My son, attend nnto my wisdom, 
And incline thine ear to my prudence, 

5 To observe discretion. 

And tbiit tby lips preserre knowledge. 
8 For the lips of the adultereaa distil boney, 

And smoother than oil is her montb ; 
4 But her end is bitter like wormwood, 

Sbaiper than a two-edged swoid. 

6 Her feet go down to death. 
Her steps cleave to Hades. 

6 She IB far removed from entering the way of life. 
Her steps wander witboat her observing it 

Wisdom and understanding increase with the age of those who 
earnestly seek after them. It is the father of the youth who here 
requests a willing ear to his wisdom of life, gained in the way of 
many years' experience and observation. In ver. 2 the inf. of the 
object is continued in the finitum, as in ii. 2, 8. rrtDtD (vid, on its 
etymon under i. 4) are plans, projects, designs, for the most part 
in a bad sense, intrigues and artifices (yid. xxiv, 8), but also used 
of well-considered resolutions toward what is good, and hence of 
the purposes of God, Jer. xxiii, 20. This noble sense of the woid 
nQK>, with its plnr., is peculiar to the introductory portion (i.-is.) 
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of tbe Book of Frorerbs. The plur. means here;^ and at viii. 12 
(placing itself with nlDan and rrtsmri, vid, p. 68) the reflection and 
deliberation which is the presupposition of well-considered action, 
and "tov is thus not otherwise than at xix. 8, and everywhere so 
meant, where it has that which is obligatory as its object: the 
yoath is summoned to careful observation and persevering ex- 
emplification of the guidquyi agat, prudenter agog ei refpiee finem. 
In 2b the Rehia Mugrash forbids the genitive connection of the 
two words T^^!* ^^, ; we translate : et at tcientiam labia tua titean- 
tur. Lips which preserve knowledge are such as permit nothing 
to escape from them (Ps. xvii. 36) which proceeds not from the 
knowledge of God, and in Him of that which is good and right, 
and aims at the working out of this knowledge; vid. Kohler on 
Mai. ii. 7. Tl)^ (from riBfc', Arab, aha/at, edge, lip, properly that 
against which one rubs, and that which rubs itself) is fern., but 
the usage of the language presents the word in two genders (cf. 3o 
with xxvi, 23). Regarding the pausal 'ii(?' for ^"ilP, rid. under iii. 
1, ii. 11. The lips which distil the honej of enticement stand 
opposite to the lips which distil knowledge ; the object of the ad- 
monition is to furnish a protection against the honey-lips. 

Ver. 3. >^ denotes the wife who belongs to another, or who 
does not belong to him to whom she gives herself or who goes 
after her (vid. ii. 16). She appears here as the betrayer of youth. 
The poet paints the love and amiableness which she feigns with 
colours from the Canticles, W. 11, cf. v. 16. nei denotes the honey 
flowing of itself from the combs (Q'WX), thus the purest and 
sweetest; its root-word is not P|U, which means to shake, vibrate, 
and only mediately (when the object is a fluid) to scatter, sprinkle, 
but, as Schaltens has observed, a verb riBJ = Arab, na/at, to bubble, 
to spring np, nafalh, to blow, to spit out, to pour out. Farchon 
places tbe word rightly under nu (while Kimchi places it tinder ^ 
after the form ne«i), and explains it by mnan ns D'Krn mt m^n 
pvn OTlp (the words twrn Ef3T sbonld have been used) : the honey 
which flows from the cells before they are broken (the so-called 
virgin honey). The month, ^n = Arab. hink (from ^?|i, Arab. 
hanak, imbuere, e.g,, after the manner of Beduins, the month of the 
newly-born infant with date-honey), comes into view here, as at 
viii. 7, etc., as tbe instrument of speech : smoother than oil (cf. 
Ps. If. 22), it shows itself when it gives forth amiable, gentle, 
impressive words (ii. 16, vi. 24); also oor *' schmeicheln " ( = to 
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flatter, c&reas) is eqaivalent to to make smooth and fair ; m the 
laDgaage of weavers it means to smooth the warp. 

Vers. 4, 5. In verse 4 the reverse of the sweet and smooth 
external is placed opposite to the attraction of the sedncer, by 
whose influence the inconsiderate permits himself to be carried 
away : her end, i,e. the last that is experienced of her, the final 
consequence of interconrse with her (cf, xxiii. 32), is bitter as 
wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword. The O. T. langnage 
regards bitterness and poison as related both in meaning and in 
reality; the word IW (Aq. (J'^^mi' = wormwood) means in 
Arab, the cnrse. rrt's yy^ is translated by Jerome after the 
LXX., gladivt bieept; but nf^*B means double-edged, and '^1? 3^n 
rri'fi (Judg. iii. 16) means a doable-edged sword. Here the plur. 
will tbns poetically strengthen the meaning, like ^ltj>o9 iroXvaroftov, 
that which devours, as if it had three or fonr edges (Ft.). The 
end in which the disguised seduction terminates is bitter as the 
bitterest, and catting as that which cuts the roost : self-condemna- 
tion and a feeling of divine anger, anguish of heart, and destructive 
judgment. The feet of the adulteress go downward to death. In 
Hebr. this deMende»te» ad mortem is expressed by the genitive of 
connection ; TW is the genitive, as in *il3 '7^', i. 12 ; elsewhere the 
author uses ?lt nlTif'j vii. 27, ii, 18. Death, riJD (so named from 
the stretching of the corpse after the stiffness of death), denotes 
the condition of departure from this side as a pnnishment, with 
which is associated the idea of divine wratb. In ^VXf (sinking, 
abyss, from 7tff, B. 'x', xaXav, vid. under Isa. v. 14), He the ideas 
of the grave as a place of corruption, and of the nnder-world as 
the place of incorporeal shadow-life. Her steps hold fast to Hades 
is equivalent to, they strive after Hades and go straight to it ; 
similar to this is the Arab, expression, hdhd Sldrb ydklidh dly dlbld: 
this way leads straight forward to the town (Fl.). 

Ver. 6. If we try to connect the clause beginning with |B with 
5b as its principal sentence : she goes straight to the abyss, so that 
by no means does she ever tread the way of life (thos e.g. Schultens), 
or better, with 66 : never more to walk in the way of life, her 
paths fluctuate hither and thither (as Gr, Venet. and Kamphansen 
in Bunsen's Bibelwerh, after Bertheau and Ewald, translate) ; then 
iu the former case more than in the latter the difference of the 
subject opposes itself, and io the latter, in addition, the inn t6, only 
disturbing in this negative clause. Also by the ari'angement of 
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the words, 6a appears as an independent thonght. Bat witli Jewish 
expositors (Rashi, Aben-Ezra, Ralbag, Malbim, etc.) to interpret 
D^an, after the Talmud (p. MoH katan 9a) and Midrash, as an 
address is impracticable ; the warning : do not weigli the path 
of life, affords no meaning snitable to this connection — for we 
mnst, "with Cartwright and J. H. Michaelis, regard 6a as the 
antecedent to 6&: tie forte lemitam vitca ad teqvendum eligat, teper 
varioa deceptwnum mceaudrot abripit ut non noveris, ubi loeorwn tU ; 
but then the continnatitui of the address is to be expected in Qb. 
No, the subject to dWi is the adulteress, and [B is an intensitied 
(6. Thus the LXX., Jerome, Syr., Targ., Luther, Geier, Nolde, 
and among Jewish interpreters Heidenlieioi, who first broke with 
the tradition sanctioned by the Talmud and the Midrash, for he 
interpreted 6a as a negative clause spoken in the tone of a question. 
But IB is not suitable for a question, bat for a call. Accordingly, 
Bottcher explains: mam vita tie ilia eotnplanare etudeatl (D?3 in 
the meaqing eomplatiando operam dare). But the adulteress as such, 
and the striving to come to the way of life, stand in contradiction : 
an effort to return must be meant, which, because the power of 
sin over her is too great, fails ; but the words do not denote that, 
they affirm the direct contrary, viz. that it does not happen to the 
adulteress e^r to walk in the way of life. As in tlie warning the 
independent ID may be equivalent to cave we (Job xxxii. 13), so also 
in the declaration it may be equivalent to absit ut, for t? (from 
fiJB, after the forms 13 ^ Arab, banj, YV = Arab, 'a^j) means turning 
away, i-emoval. Thus : Far from taking the course of the way of 
life (which has life as its goal and reward) — for c?5, to open, to 
open a road (Ps. Ixxvui. 50), has here the meaning of the open 
road itself — much rather do her steps wilfully stagger (Jer. xiv. 
10) hither and thither, they go without order and without aim, at 
one time hither, at another time thither, without her observing it ; 
i.e. without her being concerned at this, that she thereby runs into 
the danger of falling headlong into the yawning abyss. The un- 
consciousness which the clause inn to expresses, has as its object 
not the falling (Fs. xxxv. 8), of which there is here nothing directly 
said, but just this staggering, vacillation, the danger of which she 

does not watch against. ^V3 has Mereha nnder the V with Zmtiorith 

preceding; it is Milra [an oxytone] {Micklol WXb); the punctuation 
varies in the accentuation of the form without evident reason: 
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Olsh. § 233, p. S85. The old Jewiah interpreters (and recently' 
also Malbim) here, as also at ii. 16, by the nnr [strange woman] 
understand heresy (ntlV), or the philosophy that is hostile to 
revelation ; the ancient Christian interpreters nndeistood by it 
folly (Origen), or sensnality (Frocopins), or heresy (Otympiodoms), 
or false doctrine (Polychronioa). The LXX., which translates, 
Ter. 5, rehm by r^v a^poaivin oi «-o£e?, looks toward this allegtmcal 
interpretation. But this is unnecessary, and it is proved to be 
false from v. 15-20, when the Tn\ is contraeted with the ourried 
wife. 



EIGHTH INTBODUCTOBr M4SHAL praCOtTBSE, V. 7-2S. 

WASNINO AGAIH8T ADULTEBT AM) COMUBKDATION OV 
KAKBIAQX:. 

With V. 1-6, which like ir. 20 commences it once more, the 
Beventh discotme u brooght to a conclnsion. The address V^ is 
three time* repeated in similar connections, iv. 10, 20, v. 1. There 
is no reason for breaking off the fatherly admonition (introdaced 
with the words, " And he said to me," iv. 4), which was addressed 
to the author in the period of his youth, earlier than here, where 
the anthor again resumes the c^^ \stsv with which he had begun 
(iv. 1) this seventh narrative address. That after the father has 
ceased speaking he does not express himself in a rounded manner, 
may be taken as a sign that toward the end he bad become more 
and more unmindful of the r6U of the reporter, if this D*n nijijn 
following, with which he realizes for his circle of hearers the 
admonition which had been in part addressed to himself, does not 
prove the contrary. 

Vers. 7-11. The eighth discourse springs oat of the eonclnsioa 
of the seventh, and connects itself by its reflective Tf'^ so closely 
with it that it appears as its continuation ; but the new beginning 
and its contents included in it, referring only to social life, secures 
its relative independence. The poet derives the warning against 
intercourse with the adulteress from the preceding discourse, and 
grounds it on the destructive consequences. 
7 And now, ye sons, hearken nnto me. 
And dep&rt not from the wotdB of 1117 month. 
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6 Hold thy path tax from her neighbourhood, 

And come not to the door of ber house 1 
9 That thoa may est not give the ficehneaB of thy youth to another, 

Nor thy years to the craol one ; 

10 Tbat strangera may not sate themselves with thy poesesdons, 
And the fruit of thy toils come into the house of a stranger, 

11 And thou groaneat at the end. 

When thy flesh and thy tx>dy are oonsomed. 

Neither here nor in tlie further stages of this diaconrse is there any 
reference to the criminal pmiUhment inflicted on the adalterer, 
which, according to Lev. xx. 10, consisted in death, according to 
Ezek. zvi. 4C, cf. John viii. 5, in stoning, and according to a later 
traditional law, in strangnlation {pi^). Ewald finds in ver. 14 a 
play on this punishment of adultery prescribed by law, and reads 
from ver. 9 f. that the adulterer who is caught by the injured 
husband was reduced to the state of a slave, and was usually 
deprived of his manhood. But tbat any one should find pleasure 
in making the destroyer of his wife his slave is a far-fetched idea, 
and neither the law nor the history of Israel contains any evidence 
for this punishment by slavery or the mutilation of the adulterer, for 
which Ewald refers to Grimm's Deutsche EecUsaltertHmer. The 
figure which is here sketched by the poet is very different. He 
who goes into the net of the wanton woman loses his health and 
his goods. She stands not alone, but has her party with her, who 
wholly plonder the simpleton who goes into her trap. Nowhere is 
there any reference to the husband of the adulteress. The poet 
does not at all think on a married woman. And the word chosen 
directs tfur attention rather to a foreigner than to an Israelitisli 
woman, although the author may look apon harlotry as such as 
heathenish rather than Israelitish, and designate it accordingly. 
The party of those who make prostitutes of themselves consists of 
their relations and their older favourites, the companions of their 
gain, who being in league with her exhaust the life-strength and 
the resources of the befooled youth (FJ.). This discourse begins 
with nnvi, for it is connected by this concluding application (cf. vii. 
24) with the preceding. 

Vers, 8, 9. In verse 8, one must think on such as make a gain 
of their impurity. PJIO, Schultens remarks, with reference to 
Ezek. xxiii. 18, erebrum in rescitso omni eommercio: t? denotes the 
departure, and 7? the nearness, from which one must remove himself 
to a distance. Begarding lin (ver. 9), which primarily, like our 
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Pracfit (bracfit from hreehen = to break) [pomp, in8goi6cence3, 
appears to mean fulnCES of aound, and then folness of apleudoor, 
see under Job xxxix. 20 ; here there is a reference to the freshness 
or the bloom of Touth, as well as the years, against the sacrifice of 
which the warning is addressed — in a pregnant sense they are the 
fairest years, the years of youthful fulness of strength. Along 
with D*^nK the ntigulare-tarttum '^BM (vid. Jer. 1. 42) has a collectJTe 
sense ; regarding the root-meaning, vid. under Isa. xiii. d. It is 
the adj. relat. of *1J3M after the form 3J3M, which is formed not 
from 7T T^, but from an unknown verb *it|. The ancients referred 
it to death and the devil ; bat the nntt belongs to the covetous 
society, which impels ever anew to sin, which is their pro6t, him 
who has once fallen into it, and thus brin^ bodily miu npon him : 
they are the people who stand far aloof from this their sacrifice, 
and among them are barbarous, rude, inexorably cruel monsters 
(Unmentchen) {Grceem Vaietus, Tfi dtravOpwtr^), who rest not till 
their victim is laid prostrate on the ground and mined both bodily 
and financially. 

Ver. 10. This other side of the rain ver. 10 presents as an im;ige 
of terror. For *rtn refers to the person in his stately appearance, 
bat rrb to his possessions in money and goods; for this word, as well 
as in the strikingly similar passage Hos. rii. 9, is nsed as the 
synonym of Tn (Gen. xxxiv. 29, etc.), in the sense of ability, 
estate. This meaning is probably mediated by means of a meto- 
nymy, as Gen. iv. 12, Job xxxi. 33, where the idea of the capability 
of producing is passed over into that of the produce conformable 
to it ; so here the idea of work-power passes over into that of the 
gain resulting therefrom. ^'^VJ^ (and thy toils) is not, like ^^^i, 
the accusative governed by ^V^^_ ; the carrying over of this verb 
disturbs the parallelism, and tlie statement in the passage besides 
does not accord therewith, which, interpreted as a virtual predi- 
cate, presents 10& as an independent prohibitive clause : neve tint 
lahoret tut in domo peregrini, not peregrina ; at least *^33 according 
to the nsage of the language is always personal, so that "^25 ^'5 
(cf. Lam. V. 2), like n33 i^Jx>, Zeph. i, 8, is to be explained after 
naj yv, Jadg. xii. 12. ssp_ (from ^, Arab, 'asab, to bind fast, 
to tie together, then to make effort, ttokIv, laborare) is difficult 
work (x. 22), and that which is obtained by it ; Fleischer compares 
the Ital. i miei sudori, and the French mea amurs, 

Ver. 11. The fut. tf2f^ and the fJV needed to complete 106 are 
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contliined in ver. 11 in the conaec, per/. Dnj, elsewhere of the 
hollow roaring of the sea, Isa. v. 30, the growling of the lion, 
zxviii. 15, here, as also Ezek. zxir, 23, of the holjow groaning of 
men ; a word which echoes the natiwal sound, like nn, ncn. The 
LXX., with the veruons derired from it, has xai fieTafieX7)6^tri}, 
i,e. ^on) (the Niph. Dni, to experience the sorrow of repentance, 
also an echo-word which imitates the sound of deep breathing)— a 
happy qmd pro ipto, as if one interchanged the Arab, nakam, 
/remere, anltelare, and nadam, pamilere. That wherdu the end 
coDsists to which the deluded youth is brought, and the sorrowful 
sound of despair extorted from him, is stated in 116 : his flesh is 
consumed away, for sensuality and vexation have worked together 
to undermine his health. The author here connects together two 
synonyms to streogtheD the conception, as if one said : All thy tears 
and thy weeping help thee nothing (Fl.); he lores this heaping 
together of synonyms, as we have shown at p. 33. When the 
blood-relation of any one is called '''ipz ^^, Lev. xviii. 6, xxv. 49, 
these two synonyms show themselves in subordination, as here in 
close relation. IKB* appears to be closely connected with Cfyif, 
muscles and sinews, and with lb', the umbilical cord, and thus to 
denote the flesh with respect to its muscular nature adhering to 
the bones (Mic. ili. 2), as "^^ denotes it with respect to its tangible 
outside clothed with skin {vid. under Isaialt, p. 418). 

Vers. 12-14. The poet now tells those whom be warns to hear 
bow the voluptuary, looking back on. his life-conrs^ passes sentence 
against himself. 

13 And thoa SB7est, " Wby have I then hated correction, 
And my heart despised instruction ! 

13 And I have not luteued to the voice of my teachere, 
Nor lent mine ear to my ioBtmctoEB ? 

14 I had almost fallen into every vice 

In the midst of the assemb^ and the congregation ! " 

The question 12a (here more an exclamation than a question) is 
the combination of two: How has it become possible for me? 
How could it ever come to it that . . . Thus also one says in Ar»b. : 
Kyf faUi hadhd (Fl.). The regimen of TS in 124 is becoming 
faint, and in 136 has disappeared. The Kal Y^i (as i. 30, xv. 5) 
signifies to despise; the Piel intensively, to contemn and reject 
(R. fi, pungere). 

Ver. 13. 3 vyf signifies to cleave to anything in hearing, as 
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1 mn is to do so in seeing ; ? ffDC* yet more closely corresponds 
with the classic i-iroKoveiv, obedire, e.g. Ps. Izxzi. 9 ; •>^P3 ynr is the 
usual phrase for " hearken I " 

Ver. 14. Bgl?3 with the perf. following is equivalent to: it 
wanted but a little that this or that should happen, e.g, Gren. 
xsvi. 10. It is now for the moat part thns explained : it wanted but 
a little, and led astray by that wicked companionship I woold have 
been drawn away into crime, for which I would then have been 
sobjected to open punishment (FL), Ewald understands in directly 
of pnnishment in its extreme form, stoning ; and Hitzig ezpliuns 
TTfy^ by ** the totality of evil," in so far as the disgraceful death of 
ihe criminal comprehends in it all other evils that are less. Bat 
jn"?33 means, either, into every evil, misfortune, or into every 
wickedness ; and since in, in contradistinction to 3^ (Hitzig com- 
pares Ezek. xxxvi. 5), is a conception of a species, then the meaning 
is equivalent to in omni genere mali. The reference to the death- 
punishment of the adulteress is ezcladed thereby, though it cannot 
be denied that it might be thonght of at the same time, if he who 
too late comes to consider his ways were distinctly designated in 
the preceding statements as an adulterer. But it la on the whole 
a question whether jn*7a is meant of the evil which follows sin as 
its consequence. The usage of the language permits this, cf. 

2 Sam. zvi. 8, Ex. v. 19, 1 Chron. vii. 23, Fs. z. 6, but not less 
the reference to that which is morally had, cf. Ex. xxxii. 22 (where 
Keil rightly compares with 1 John v. 19) ; and 'ri'jn (for which in 
the first case one expected ""l?^!, I fell into, vid. xiii. 17, xrii. 20, 
xxviii. 14) is even more favourable to the latter reference. Also 
"7!?) ^75 "^^^ C*^'* •"> t*"® heaping together of synonyms nnder lit), 
this paraphrase of the palam ae publice, with its Tl^3 (cf. Pa. cxi. 1, 
2 Chron. xx. 14), looks rather to a heightening of the moral self- 
accnsation. He found himself in all wickedness, living and moving 
therein in the midst of the congregation, and thereby giving otFence 
to it, for he took part in the external worship and in the practices 
of the congregation, branding himself thereby as a hypocrite. 
That by the one name the congregation is meant in its civil aspect, 
and by the other in its ecclesiastical aspect, is not to be supposed : 
in the congregation of the people of the revealed law, the political 
and the religious aides are not so distinguished. It is called without 
distinction S^iJ and rnp (from TJ';). Rather we would say that inp 
is the whole ecclesia, and mjl the whole of its representatives ; but- 
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also the great general conncJl bears sometimes the one name 
(Ex. xii. 3, cf. 21) and sometimes the other (Deut. xxxi. 30, cf. 28) 
— the placing of them together serves thus only to strengthen the 
conception. 

Vers. 15-17. The commendation of trne conjngal love in the 
form of an invitation to a participation in it, is now presented 
along with the warning against non-conjugal interconrse, height- 
ened by a reference to its evil consequences. 

15 Dnnk water from thine own cistern, 

And flowing Btreama from thine own fonutaia. 

16 Shikll &j Btrenms Bow abroad, 
The water-brooks in the streets I 

17 Let them belong to thyself alonCf 
And not to strangers with thee. 

One drinks water to quench bis thirst ; here drinking is a figure 
of the satisfaction of conjugal love, of which Paul says, 1 Cor. vii. 
9, KpttaiTov eari yafirjaoi ^ irvpovaBai, and this comes into view 
here, in conformity with the prevailing character of the O. T., only 
as a created inborn natural impulse, without reference to the 
poisoning of it by sin, which also within the sphere of married life 
makes government, moderation, and restraint a duty. Warning 
against this degeneracy of the natural impnise to the Trddos 
iirtffvfiias authorized within divinely prescribed limits, the apostle 
calls the wife of any one ri iavrov ffxevot (cf. 1 Pet. iii, 7). So 
here the wife, who is his by covenant (ii. 17), is called "cistern" 
(Ma)' and " fountain" (""KS) of the husband to whom she is married. 
The figure corresponds to the sexual nature of the wife, the expres- 
sion for which is fi3g3 ; hut Isa. li. 1 holds to the natural side of the 
figure, for according to it the wife is a pit, and the children ate 
broaght out of it into the light of day. Aben-Ezra on Lev. xi. 36 
rightly distinguishes between 1\2 and IMD : the former catches the 
rain, the latter wells out from within. Jn the former, as Rashi in 
Erubin ii. 4 remarks, there are Q^DIISD D''Q, in the latter D"n Q^. 
The post-biblical I{ebrew observes this distinction less closely {vid. 
Kimchi's Boot of Boots), bnt the biblical throughout ; so far the 
Keri, Jer. vi. 7, rightly changes ^13 into the form I'a, corresponding 
to the Arab. byar. Therefore 1^3 is the cistern, fur the making of 
which 3Sn, Jer. ii. 13, and itU the well, for the formation of which 

* The LXX. translate liri nut dyytlvt, i.e. UniSQ (vid. Lagarde). 
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"iwi, Gen. xjti. 30, and ma, xxvL 25, are the respective words asasilly 
emplojed (yid. Malbim, Sifra 1176). The poet shows that he 
also is sware of this distinction, for be calls the water which one 
drinks from the IM by the name D*D, but on the other liand that 
out of the itO by the name B^?|i3, ranning waters, fiv/enta ; by this 
we are at once reminded of Cant. iv. 15, cf. 12. The 113 offers 
only stagnant water (according to the Soharj the 1U has no water 
of its own, but only tliat which is received into it), although coming 
down into it from aboYe; bat the IM has living water, which 
wells op out of its interior (^^Jio, 15J, intentionally for the mere 
p), and is fresh as the streams from Lebanon (?1J, properly hbi, 
to run down, of. ?W, placide ire, and generally ire ; Jl;, loco cedere, 
deiinere; Jj, IV., to cause to glide back, deglutiref of the gourmand). 
What a valuable possession a well of water is for nomads the 
history of the patriarchs makes evident, and a cistern is one of the 
moirt valuable possessions belonging to every well-furnished house. 
The figure of the cistern is here surpassed by that of the fountain, 
but both refer to the seeking and finding satisfaction (cf. the 
opposite passage, xxiii. 27) witli the wife, and that, as the expressive 
possessive snffixes denote, with his legitimate wife. 

Ver. 16. Here we meet with two other synonyms standing in 
a similar relation of progression. As TS denotes the fountain as to 
its point of outflow, so I^ (n. loct) means water flowing above on 
the surface, which in its course increases and divides itself into 
several courses ; such a brook is called, with reference to the water 
dividing itself frora the point of outflow, or to the way in which it 
divides, iPB (from 3?B, Job zxxviii. 25), Arab, falof (as also the 
Ethiop.) or falj, which is explained by naltar sagltayr (Fl.).* We 
cannot in this double flgure think of any reference to the genera- 
tive power io the iperma ; similar figures are the waters of Judah, 
Isa. xlviii. 1, and the waters of Israel flowing forth as if from a 
bucket, Num. xxiv. 7, where vn is the parallel word to D13, cf. also 
the proper name SKlt: (from 1d = '1d from njD, diffluere), aqua k.e. 
sennn patris, and 73f, Deut. xxviii, 30, = Arab, lajal (whence eajl 
= y^, gitula), which is set aside by the Keri. Many interpreters 

• The latter idea (uW. under Pa. i. 8) lies nearer, aftw Job zxsviii. 25 : the 
brook aa dividing chanDels ioi itself, or as divided into sndi; /ali (JaUtj) 
aignifies, according to the representation Isa. Iviii. 8, also IJke/ajr, the rQoming- 
liglit (aa breaking forth from a cleft). 
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have by nmn and Hlahia l>een here led into the error of pressing 
into the text the exhortation not to waste the creative power in 
sinful lost. The LXX. traoitates iVfi* by imepeicj^la6a>\ bnt 
Origen, aod also Clemens Alesandrinus, used the phrase fit} tnrep- 
etcxelaSa, which is foand in the Compiut., Aid., and several codd., 
and is regarded by Lagarde, as also Oappellus, as original: the 
three Gottingen theologians (Ewald, Berthean, and Elater) accord- 
ingly make the emendation 1!^^'?M. Bnt that /mJ of the LXX. 
was not added till a later period ; the original expresaion, which 
the Syro-Hexapl. authorizes, was i)ireptK)(ela8to without fiTj, as 
also in the version of Aquila, BtMncopTri^eaSavav without /f^ (yid. 
Field). The Hebrew text also does not need Stt. Clericos, and 
recently Hitzig, Zockler, Kamphanaen, avoid this remedy, for they 
anderstand this verse interrogatively — an expedient which is for 
the most part and also here nnavailing ; for why should n<A the 
author have written ^^^ DM t SchulteDs rightly remarks : nee 
negationi nee interrogationi ullus hie locus, for (with Fleischer and 
von Hofmann, SchriftbeweU, ii. 3, 402) he regards ver. 16 as a 
conclusion: tunc exundabunt ; so that he strengthens the summons 
of ver. 15 by the promise of numerous descendants from unvio- 
lated marriage. But to be so understood, the author ought to have 
written- ncn. So, according to the text, VtB' as jussive continuea 
the imper, nn^ (15a), and the fall meaning according to the 
connection is this ; that within the marriage relation the generative 
povrer shall act freely and unrestrained, f^n and Trisrn denote 
(i. 20) the space free from houses, and the ways and places which 
lead towards and stretch between them ; fv\ (from fin, Arab, khasa, 
to split, seorsim ponere) is a very relative conception, according as 
one thinks of that which is without as the contrast of the house, 
the city, or the country. Here fin is the contrast of the person, 
and thns that which is anywhere without it, whereto the exercise of 
its manly power shall extend. The two figurative ezpresaions are 
the description of the libera fiumine, and the contrast, that restriction 
of self which the marriage relation, according to 1 Cor. vii. 3-5, 
condemns. 

Ver. 17. That such matters as these are thought of, is manifest 
from this verse. As ITit comprehends with the cause (sperma) the 
effect (posterity), so, in ver, 16, with the ej'aeio roborie virilis is 
connected the idea of the beginnings of life. For the subjects of 
ver. 17 are the fffutiona leminis named iu ver. 16. These in their 
VOt^ I. 1 
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effects (ver. 17) may belong to tfaee alone, viz. to tliee alone 
(*n?7i properly in thy Bepantteness) within thy married relation, 
not, as tbon hast feUowship with other women, to different family 
circles, Aben-Ezra rightly regards as the anbject, for be glosses 
thoH : ontfbn D'ann ens' wAan, and Immanael well explains 'll^'n', 
by -{> lorm'. The child bom ont of wedlock belongs not to the 
father alone, he knows not to whom it belongs ; its father mnst for 
the eake of his honoar deny it before the world. Thus, as Grotius 
remarks : ibi sere tibi prolem metat. In pin the vn< is continued. 
It is not thus nsed adverbially for K7, as in the old classic Arabic 
It/ai for r (FL), but it carries in it the force of a verb, so that W, 
according to rale, in the sense of Vn k71 = ViT K^, continues it. 

Vers. 18-20. With ver 18 is introduced anew tlie pruse of 
conjugal love. These three verses, 18-21, have the same course 
oFthonght as 15-17. 

18 Let tbj fouDtain be bleeaed, 

And rejoice in the wife of thj y ontb. 

19 The lovely hind and tbe graceful gazelle^ 
May her boaom always chann thee; 

In her lore mayegt thon delight tfayadf erermora 

20 But why wilt thon be faaoimited with a gtrauger, 
And embrace the boaom of a foreign woman ? 

Like 1U and itu, i^po is also a figure of the wife; the root-word is 
Dp, from ip, 13, the meanings of which, to dig and make round, 
come together in the primary conception of the ronnd digging ont 
or boring out, not "Ap = y]J>, the Hiph. ai which means ( Jer. vi. 7) 
to well out cold (water). It is the fountain of the birth that is 
meant (cf. i^PD of the female Wi^, e.g.. Lev. xx. 18), not the pro- 
creation (LXX., f) ail ^Xhff, viz. ^\^ yovi/iT)) ; the blessing 
wished for by him ia the blessing of children, which Jpis so much 
the more distinctly denotes if ^3, Arab, barak, means to spread 
out, and T!? thus to cause a spreading out. The IP, 18i, explains 
itself from the idea of drawing (water), given with the figure of a 
fountain ; the word ri^tt3 found in certain codices ia, on the contrary, 
prosaic (Fl.). Whilst p nob is found elsewhere (fkcles. ii, 20, 
2 Chron. XX. 27) as meaning almost the same as 3 not?; the former 
means rejoicing from some place, the latter in something. In the 
genitive connection, " wife of thy youth" (cf. ii. 17), both of these 
significations lie : thy youthful wife, and she who was chosen by 
thee in thy youth, according as we refer the suffix to the whole 
idea or only to the second member of the chain of words. 
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Ver. 19. Tlie subject, 19a, set forth as a theme courts love for 
lier who is to be loved, for she presents herself as lovely. TOJlt is 
the female of the stag, which may derive its name ?Jt* from the 
weapon-power of its horns, and -iW (from TJT, Arab, w'al, to climb), 
tliat of the wild-goat (??;) ; and thas properly, not the gazelle, which 
is called ^SS on account of its e!<igance, but the chamois. These 
animals are commonly nsed in Semitic poetry as figures of female 
beanty on account of the delicate beauty of their limbs and their 
sprightly black eyes. Q^^^K signifies always sensual love, and is 
interchanged in this erotic meaning (vii. 18) with onll. In 196 
the predicate follows the subject. The GrcBc. Venet. translates as 
if the word were nnvi, and the Syr. as if it were n'3^1, but Aquila 
rightly translates rlrffot avr^'i. As rirSw is derived (vid. Curtias, 
Griech, Etymologie, Nr. 307) from dhd, to suck (causative, with anil, 
to put to sucking), so Ti, ic!, ^n, Arab, thady (commonly in dual 
thadjein), from fHE*, Arab, ifidy, rigare, after which also the verb 
IWi^ is chosen ; she may plentifully give thee to drink ; figuratively 
equivalent to, refresh or (what the Aram, ""n precisely means) 
fascinate' thee, satisfy thee with love. D^ also is an erotic word, 
which besides in this place is found only in Ezekiel (ssiii. 3, 8, 21). 
The LXX. obliterates the strong sensnal colouring of this line. 
Ill 19c it changes njE^n into njfe'n, iroXXooTo? eff»7, perhaps also 
because the former appeared to be too sensual. Moses ha-Darshan 

(in Rashi) proposes to explain it after the Arab, ^ycu, to cover, to 

cast over, to come over anything (III. = pD]r, to employ oneself 
with something): engage thyself with her love, i.e. be always 
devoted to her in love. And Immanuel himself, the author of a 
Hebrew Divan expatiating with unparalleled freedom iu erotic 
representations, remarks, while he riglitly understands nJE'n of the 
fascination of love : ruJE? WEto li>'BN 1p6?n monn mip, he calls the 
husband's continual caressing of the wife an error. But this mora) 
side-glance lies here at a distance from the poet. He speaks here 
of a morally permissible love-ecstasy, or rather, since TVn excludes 
that which is extraordinary, of an intensity of love connected with 
the feeling of superabundant happiness. ■IJB' properly signifies to 
err from the way, therefore figuratively, with 3 of a matter, like 

> Many editJooa bave bere -^33 ; but this Dtigesh, which is coDturj to role, 
is to be effaced. 
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delii-are ea, to be wholly captirated by her, so tbat one is no longer 
in bis own power, can no longer restrain himself — the usual word 
for the intoxication of love and of wine, xx. 1 (Fl.). 

Ver. 20. The answer to the Why? in this verse is: no reason- 
able cauBe,^nly beastly sensuality, only flagitioos blindness can 
mislead thee. The 3 of rn)3 is, as 196 and Isa. xxviii. 7, that of 
the object through which one is betrayed into intoxication, pn 
(thus, according to the Masora, four times in the O. T. for P^rr^ 

properly means an ind^on or deepening, as^ (from j^i cohibere), 

the front of the body, the part between the arms or the female 
breasts, thua the bosom, Isa. xl. 11 (with the swelling part of the 
clothing, rinuJMsfts, which the Arabs call ^ay^), and the lap; P3'!<(a3 
iv. 8), to embrace, corresponds here more closely with the former of 
these meanings ; also elsewhere the wife of any one is called IpTi nenf 
or ip<n3 TUSC^, as she who rests on his breast. The ancienta, also 
J. H. Michaelis, interpret vers. 15-20 allegorically, but without 
thereby remoTing sensual traces from the elevated N. T. conscious- 
ness of pollution, striving against all that is fleshly ; for the caatum 
cum Sapientia conjugium would still be always represented under 
the figure of husband and wife dwelling together. Besides, though 
mr might be, as the contrast of noan, the personified lust of the 
world and of the flesh, yet I9a is certainly not the nosn, but a 
woman coznposed of flesh and blood. Thus the poet means the 
married life, not in a figarative sense, but in its reality — he de- 
signedly describes it thus attractively and purely, because it bears 
in itself the preservative against promiscuous fleshly lust. 

Vers. 21-23. That the intercourse of the sexes out of the married 
relationship is the commencetnent of the ruin of a fool is now 
proved. 

21 For the ways of every one are before the eyea of Jahve, 

And all his paths He marketh out. 
23 His own sins lay hold of him, the evil-doer, 

And iu the bands of his ains ia be held fast. 
23 He dies for the want of correction. 

And in the f idaeae of his folly he etftggets to ruin. 

It is nnnecessaiy to interpret ns^ as an adverbial accusative : 
straight before Jahve's eyes ; it may be the nominative of the 
predicate : the ways of man (for t^K is here an individual, whe- 
ther man or woman) are an object (properly, fixing) of the ey^s 
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of Jaliv«. With this the thought wonld sattably connect itself : 
et omnei orbitaa ejus ad amutsim examinat; bat D3B, as the denom. 
of ^B, Fs. Iviii. 3, 13 not connected with all the places where the 
verb is united with the obj. of the way, and Fs. Ixxviii. 50 shows 
that it has there the meaning to break throngh, to open a way 
(from ^E), to split, cf. Talmudic ^^, opened, accessible, from C^, 

- m\^ perfodere,fodiendo viam, aditwn sibi aperiTe). The opening 

of the way is here not, as at Isa. xzvi. 7, conceived of as the setting 
aaide of the hindrances in the way of him who walks, bat generally 
as making walking in the way possible : man can take no step in 
any direction without God ; and that not only does not exempt him 
from moral responsibility, but the conscionsness of this is rather 
for the first time rightly quickened by the conscionsness of being 
encompassed on every side by the knowledge and the power of 
God. The dissuasion of ver. 20 is thus in ver. 21 grounded in the 
fact, that man at every stage and step of his journey is observed and 
encompassed by God : it is impossible for him to escape from the 
knowledge of God or from dependence on Him. Thus opening all 
the paths of man, He has also appointed to the way of sin the 
punishment with which it corrects itself : "his sins lay hold of him, 
t!ie evil-doer." The siiiBx X^ does not refer to ^K of ver. 21, 
where every one without exception and without distinction is 
meant, but it relates to the obj. following, the evil-doer, namely, 
as the explanatory permutative annexed to the "him" according 
to the scheme, Ex. ii. 6; the permatative is distinguished from 
the apposition by this, that the latter is a forethought explanation 
which heightens the understanding of the subject^ while the former 
is an explanation afterwards brought in which guards against a 
misunderstanding. The same construction, xiv. 135, belonging to 
the syntaxis omata in the old Hebrew, has become common in the 
Aramaic and in the modern Hebrew. Instead of invi2|« (ver. 22), 
the poet uses poetically ^3^?T ; the interposed i may belong to the 
emphatic gronnd-form I"??^, bat is epenthetic if one compares 
forms such a3^3?i? (E. 3», Num. xxiii. 13 (cf. p. 73). The IriKBn 
governed by v?!^, laquei {"i^'^, tormina), is either gen. exeg,: bands 
which consist in his sin, or gen. subj. ; bands which his sin unites, 
or better, gen. potsess. : bands which his sin brings with it. By 
these bands he will be held fast, and so will die : he (mrt referring; 
to the person described) will die ia insubordinatjoo (Symm. hi* 
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airatSevclav), or better, aince T* and :h are placed in contrast ; in 
want of correction. With the niE*; (ver. 23t), repeated purposely 
from ver. 20, there is connected the idea of the overthrow which 
is certain to overtake the infatuated man. In ver. 20 the sense 
of moral error began already to connect itself with this verb, 
^h^ is the right name of unrestrained lust of the flesh, nhtt is 
connected with 7iK, the belly ; 71K, Arab, al, to draw together, to 
condense, to thicken (^Isaiah, p. 424). Dummheit (stupidity) and 
the OM-Norse dumha, darkness, are in their roots related to each 
other. Also in the Semitic the words for blaskness and darkness 
are derived from roots meaning condensation. Vik is the mind 
made thick, darkened, and become like crude matter. 



NINTH INTRODUCTORY MASHAL DISCOUESE, VI. 1-6. 

WABNIKO AQAINBT INCONSIDERATE SURETYSHIP. 

The aathor does not return to the subject of chastity till the 
twelfth discoarse, vi. 20 £f. Between the eii^hth and the twelftli 
three dther groups of moral proverbs are introduced, which are 
neither connected with one another nor with the eight discourses 
which precede them. Must we therefore, with Hitzig and Kamp- 
hausen, hold vi. 1-5, 6-11, 12-19, to be an interpolation here 
introduced from some other placet We find here the fondness 
for synonyms and words similar in sound peculiar to the author of 
the introduction, vi. 2, 3, 5, and meet with the same interchange of 
words, vi. 4, cf. iv. 25, and figurative expressions, vi, 18, cf. iii. 29 
(Ehn), word-formations, vi. 10 (pan), cf. iii. 8 (^^W), ideas, vi. 12, 
cf. iv. 28 (HD niBfpjT), vi. 14, cf. ii. 12, 14 (jTDDnn), and constructions, 
vi. 12 (no mtrpj; l^n), cf. ii. 7 (on '':hn); like delineations of charac- 
ter, vi. 18&, cf. i. 16, and threatenings, vi, 15, cf. i. 26 f., iii. 25 — as 
many marks of identity of the authorship as conld be expected. 
And what had moved the interpolators to introduce the three 
groups of proverbs, vi. 1-5, 6-11, 12-19, jnst heret In vain 
does Hiczrg seek to extract from chap. v. certain words and ideas 
common to it with chap. vi. which shall make it clear that the 
groups of proverbs in question are here an interpolation ; the points 
of contrast are not prominent. If now the poet has alreaily in iii, 
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1-18, but Btill more ia iii. 27 ff., connected together all manner 
of rules of life without any close or visible connection, it is not 
strange if at vi. 1, where besides the ^22 denotes the new section, 
be breaks off to a new subject out of the fulness of his matter; 
and the connection wanting between vi. 1 and v. 23, as well as 
between iii. 27 and iii. 26, does not therefore warrant cntical 
suspicion. 

Vers. 1—5. The author warns against suretyship ; or rather, he 
advises that if one has made himself surety, he shouid as quickly 
as possible withdraw from the snare. 

1 My SOD, if thou hast become mtret; for thy neighbour, 
Haat given thy htuid for another : 

2 Thoa art eataDgled in the words of thy month, 
EnBoored in the words of thj month. 

8 Do this then, my son, and free thyself — 
For thou hast come under the power of thy neighbour^ 
Go, instantly entreat and importune thy neighbour. 

4 Give no sleep to thine eyes, 
And no slumber to thine eyelids ; 

5 Tear thyself free lite a gazelle from his hand, 
And as a bird from the hand of the fowler. 

The chief question here is, whether ? after Sys introduces him for 
whom or with whom one becomes surety. Elsewhere njf (E. 31, 
whence also 3nK, nect&-e, to twist close and compact) with the 
accusative of the person means to become surety for any one, to 
represent bim as a surety, xi. 15, xx. 16 (xxvii. 13), Gen. xliii. Q, 
xliv. 33 (as with the accusative of the matter, to pledge anything, to 
deposit it as a pledge, Jer. xxx. 21, Neb. v. 3, = D'^, Arab, wa^a, 
Job xvii. 3) ; and to become surety with any one is expressed, 
svii. 18, by '?B? aijf. The phrase ? s^V is not elsewhere met with, 
and is thus questionable. If we look to ver. 3, the n ("?]) men- 
tioned there cannot possibly be the creditor with whom one has 
become surety, for so impetuous and argent an application to him 
would be both purposeless and nnbecoming. But if he is meant 
for whom one lias become surety, then certainly iv;)? is also to be 
understood of the same person, and 7 is thus dat. commodi; similar 
to tbb is the Targumic ?P Kn^?, suretyship for any one, xvii. 18, 
zxii. 26. But is the it, lb, distinguished from im, the stranger 
with whom one has become surety? The parallels xi. 15, xx. 16, 
where ir denotes the person whom one represents, show that in both 
lines one and the same person is meant ; IT is in the Proverbs 
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eqaivaUnt to "^hm, each different from tlie person tn the diaconrse, 
T. 17, xxvii. 2, — thus, like ijn, denotes not the friend, bnt generally 
him to whom one stands in any kind of relation, even s very ex- 
ternal one, in a word, the fellow-creatores or nei^hboars, xziv. 28 
(cf. the Arab, tahbk and kar^nk, which are used as vaguely and 
Ba))erficially). It is further a question, whether we have to explain 
lb : if thoQ hast given thine hand to another, or for another. Here 
also we are withont evidence from the usage of the language; for 
the phrase "13 55^1, or merely JJ|?n, appears to be used of striking the 
hand in suretyship where it elsewhere occurs without any further 
addition, sviL 18, xxii. 26, xi. 15 ; however, Job xvii. 8, T^ I^ 
appears the same : to strike into the hand of any one, i^. to ^ve 
to him the hand-stroke. From this passage Hitzig concludes that 
the surety gave the hand-stroke, without donbt in the presence of 
witnesses, first of all of the creditor, to the debtor, as a sign that 
he stood for him. But this idea is nnnatural, and the '* without 
doubt" melts into air. He on whose hand the stroke falls is always 
the person to whom one gives suretyship, and confirms it by the 
liand-stroke. Job also, l.c., means to say : who else but Thou, O 
Lord, could give to me & pledge, viz. of my innocence? If now 
the It, ver. 16, is, as we have shown, not the creditor,' bat the 
debtor, then is the ? the dat. commodi, as la, and the two lines per- 
fectly correspond. l^PR properly means to drive, to strike with a re- 
sounding noise, cogn. with the Arab, uio^'a, which may be regarded 
as its intrans. (Fl.); then particularly to strike the hand or with the 
hand. He to whom this hand-pledge is given for another remains 
liere undesignated. A new question arises, whether in ver. 6, where 
V\^i {illogueari) and 13?? (comprekmdi) follow each other as Isa. 
vtii. 15, of. Jer. 1. 24, the hypotlietical antecedent is continued or 
not. We agree with Schiiltens, Ziegler, and Fleischer against the 
continnance of the DM. The repetition of the t'? '^P^'^ (cf. ii- 14) 
serves rightly to strengthen the representation of the thought : thon, 
thou thyself and no other, liast then ensnared thyself in the net ; 
but this strengthening of tlie expression would greatly lose in force 

I A' tnumlAtion by R. Josepli Joel of Fuldo, 1787, whose autograpli us. Baer 
poEBeseee, renderg tiae paaaage not badlj thus : — " Mj son, if thou hast become 
Buret; for th; friend, and hast given the hand to another, then thou art boand 
by thy word, held by thy promiee. Yet do what 1 say to thee, my son : Be at 
pajoe SB soon as thou canat U> get free, otherwiae tlma sit in the power of thy 
friend; shun no trouble, be urgent with thy friend." 
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hy placing ver. 3 in the antecedent, while if ver. 3 is regarded as 
the conclusion, and thna as the principal proposition, it appears in 
its fall strength. 

Ver. 3, The new commencement needs no particle denoting a 
conclusion ; the M^&K, making the summons emphaUc (of. 2 Kings 
X. 10, frequently in interrogative clauses), connects it closely 
enough, ntfr, neut^ refers to what follows. The l before TVJii is 
explanatory, as we say in familiar language : Be so good as tell me, 
or do me the favour to come with me ; while no Frenchman would 
say, Faitea-moi U (ce) plaisir etvenez aveo moi (Fl.).^ The clause 
nH2 <3* is not to be translated: in case thou art fallen into the 
hand of thy neighbour ; for this is represented (vera. 1, 2) as having 
already in fact happened. On two sides the surety ia no longer 
twi juris: the creditor has him in his hand; for if the debtor does 
nofpay, he holds the surety, and in this way many an honourable 
man has lost house and goods, Sirach xsix, 18, cf. viii. 13 ; — and the 
debtor has him, the surety, in his hand ; for the performance which 
is due, for which the suretyship avails, depends on hia conscientious- 
ness. The latter is here meant : thou hast made thy freedom and 
thy possessions dependent on the will of thy neighbour for whom 
tbou art the surety. The clanse introduced with ^ gives tlie reason 
for the call to set himself free i''^'} from Wj, R, W, be*, to draw 
out or off) ; it is a parenthetical sentence. The meaning of DH^H 
is certain. The verb DB"i (tPB"i, DB"i) signifies to stamp on, calcare, 
conculcare; the Kam&»* explains rafaa by rakad balarjal. The 
HUhpa. might, it is true, mean to conduct oneself in a trampling 
manner, to tread roughly, as xajnn, and the medial Niph. VSi, to 
conduct oneself speaking (in an impassioned manner) ; but Pb. Ixviii. 
31 and the analogy of D?^^'? favour the meaning to throw one- 
self in a stamping manner, i.e. violently, to the ground, to tranfple 
upon oneself, — i.e. let oneself be trampled upon, to place oneself in 
the attitude of most earnest humble prayer. Thus the GrtBo. Vmet. 

' For the right (raoceasion of the accents here (three serviles before the Pazer), 
ind. Toralh Eiiuth, p. 80 ; AceeHtualiormgttem, zii, § i. According to Ben- 
Naphtali, Mereha is t« be given to the ntir- 

* The Zinnorith before the Afahpaeh in these words representa at the same 
time the Makkeph. But Ben-NaphtjJi differs here from Ben-Aaher, for he 
adoptB the Maklxph and rejects the Zinnonlh; vid. Torath Emeth, p. 16, and 
inj Psalmencomm. Bd. ii. (1860), p. 460, note 2. 

' [El-Feyroozib^ee'B K&inu*, a native Arabic Lexicon ; vid. Lane's Arab, 
Lex. Bk. i. pt 1, p. ivii.] 
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iraTtjBijTi, Raslii (" bumble thyself like to the tbreshold which is 
trampled and trode apon"), AbeQ-£zra, Immanael ("humble tfay< 
self under the soles of his feet"); so Cocc^us, J. H. Michaelis, and 
others : eoneukandum te prcebe. 3rrn ia more controverted. The 
Talmudic-Midrasb explanation (fr. Joma^ li7a ; Bathra, 1736, and 
elsewhere) : take with thee in great nambers thy friends (2fn 
= '^?>'?Jt is discredited by this, that it has along with it the expla- 
nation of Dmnn by (t) DB tfiHj aolvt palmam (rnanua), i^e. pay 
what thou canst. Also with the meaning to rule (Parchon, Imma- 
nuel), which sm besides has not, nothing ia to be done. The 
right meaning of 3 nrn is to msh apon one boisterously, Ida. iii. 5. 
3rn means in general to he violently excited (Arab, rahiha, to be 
afraid), and thus to meet one, here with the accusative : assail 
impetuously thy neighbour (viz. that he fulfil his engagement). 
Accordingly, with a choice of words more or less suitable, the LXX. 
translates by irapo^inie, Symm., Theodotion by irapopfiaitrop, the 
Grcee. Venet. by evia-)(y<Tov, the Syr. (which the Targumist copies) 
by liJ (eolieita), and Kimchi glosses by : lay an arrest upon him with 
pacifying words. The Talmud explains T?^ asplur,;^ buttheplur., 
which was permissible in iii. 26, is here wholly inadmissible : it is 
thus the plena ecriptio iot ^7\ with the retaining of the third radical 
of the ground-form of the root-word (YJ= f^V^)' *"^ ^i^ ' as mater 
leeUonie, to distinguish the pansal-form from that which is without 
the pause; cf. xziv. 34. LXX., Syr., Jerome, etc., rightly translate 
it in the sing. The immediateness lying in ^ (cf. vrraye, Matt. 
V. 24) is now expressed as a duty, ver. i f . One must not sleep and 
slnmber (an expression quite like Fs. cxxxii. 4), not give himself 
quietness and rest, till the other has released htm from bia hail by 
the performance of that for which he is surety. One must set 
himself free as a gazelle or as a bird, being caught, seeks to dis- 
entangle itself by calling forth all its strength and art. 

Ver. 5. The naked l^tp is not to be translated " immediately ;" 
for in this sense the word is rabbinical, not biblical. The versions 
(with exception of Jerome and the Gtcbc. Venet.) translate as if the 
word were riBD [out of the snare]. Bertheau prefers this reading, 
and Bottcher holds *i^ [a hunter] to have fallen out after "TO. It 
is not a parallelism with reservation ; for a bird-catcher is not at 

* There is here no distinction between the Keiklh and the Eeri. The Masora 
remarks, " This ia the only passage in the Book of Proverba vhere the word is 
written with Yod (<) ;" it thus recognises only the nndisputed yTh 
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the same time a gazelle-hunter. The author, if he has so written, 
has conceived of T^c, as at 1 Kings xx. 42, as absolute, and connected 
it with i'Mn : tear thyself free like the gazelle from the Itand into 
which thou hast fallen (Hitzig); according to which, the section 
should be accentuated thus : TD "an han. '3X, Aram. '3^, Arab. 
zab^, is the gazelle (Arab, ghazdl), so called from its elegance ; 
•ASt, the bird, from its whistling (->£», Arab, tafar, B. t|V, cf. Arab. 
taffdrat, the whistling of a bird), Arab, aafar, whistler (with 
prosthesis, 'asa/Mwr, warbler, Ptalm. p. 794). The bird-catcher is 
called tPlf^ (from tf"?;, after the form »;, cog. E'ip, Isa. x^x. 21, 
B^3, K. tfp), after the form Tiaa (fern. fniJ?), or B^i^; one would 
think that the Kametz, after the form hdtwl {vid. under Isa. i. 17), 
must here be fixed, but in Jer. v. 26 the word is vocalized D*CTp'.. 



TENTH XHTKODFCTORY MASHAL DI8(X)UBSE, VI. ft-11. 
CALL TO THB SLDGGAED TO AWAKE. 

Altera partsnent (remarks J. H. Michaelis) ad debitorem potius 
directa, atcjrf prima ad fidejnesorem. But this connection is a 
subtle invention. These brief proverbial discourses, each of which 
forms a completed whole, have scarcely been a priori destined for 
this introduction to the Salomonic Book of Proverbs edited by the 
author ; but he places them in it ; and that he so arranges them 
that this section regarding sluggards follows that regarding sureties, 
may have heen occasioned by accidental points of contact of the 
one with the other (cf ^fia, with db; rfii^ . . . rffd^r^, ver. 10, with 
ver. 4), which may also further determine the course in which tlie 
proverbs follow each other. 

Vers. 6-8. As Elihu (Job xxxv. 11) says that God has set the 
beasts as our teachers, so he sends the sluggard to the school of the 
ant {Ameiae), so named (in Germ.) from its industry {Emsigkeii) : 

6 Go to the ant, dnggsrd ; 
ConBider her waja, and be iviw ! 

7 Sbe that hath do jod^ 
Director, and ruler : 

8 She prepareth in Bummer her food. 
Hob gathered in hardest her Btore. 
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The Deeht written mostly under tbe ^ separates tbe iDseparable. 
The thought, Go to the ant, sluggard I permits no other distinction 
than in the vocative ; but the Decki of ^•'Bi'TM ^^^ is changed into 
Munaeh^ on account of tbe nature of the Athnaelh-yroti, which 
consists of only two syllables without the coanter-tone. The ant has 
for its Hebrew-Arabic name npD^, from the B. 03 (/soioA, p. 687), 
which is first used of the sound, which expresses tbd idea of the 
low, dall, secret, — thus of its active and yet anperceived mo^on ; 
its Aramaic name in the Peahito, |i^a*cLa, and in the Targ. 
tODe^ir (also Arab, ttamum, timsim, of little red ants), designates 
it after its quick activity, its busy Fanning hither and thither (vtd, 
Fleischer in Levy's Cliald. Wdrterb. a. 578). She ia a model of 
unwearied and well-planned labour. From tbe plur. n*^^ it is to 
be concluded that the author observed their art in gathering in and 
laying up in store, carrying hardens, building their houses, and the 
like (yid. the passages in tlie Talmud and Midrash in tbe Hambnrg 
Eeal-Enc}/clopadie /UrBibel tmd Talmud, 1868, p. 83 f.). To the 
ant the sluggard (W, Aram, and Arab. Soy, with the fundamental 
idea of weight and dulness) is sent, to learn from her to be 
ashamed, and to be taught wisdom. 

Ver. 7, This relative clause describes the subject of ver. 8 more 
fully: it is like a clause with *3 Dl, quamguam} The community of 
ants exhibits a peculiar class of workers ; but it is not, like that of 
bees, composed of grades terminating iu the queen>bee as tbe head. 
The three ofBces here named represent the highest judidary, police, 
and executive powers; for rVi^ (from i^j to distinguish, with 
the ending in, tdd. Jeeunm, p. 215 8.) is the judge; i?t^ (from 
nE3S', Arab, eatr, to draw lines, to write) is the overseer (in war the 
director, controller), or, as Saalscliiitz indicates the province of the 
schotrim both in cities and in the camp, the office of police ; y^ 
(vid. Isaiah, p. 691), the governors of the whole state organism 
subordinated to the schofiim and the gckotrim. The Syr., and the 
Targ. slavishly following it, translate ptp by twyn (harvest), for 
they interchange this word with "I'xp. 

Ver. 8. In this verse the change of the time cannot be occasioned 
by this, that Y'^> and "^^i^ are distinguished as the earlier and the 

' Cod. 129i accentuates n?Ql~?K "p; and that, according to Ben-Aslier's 
rule, is correct 

* Ver. 7 La commonly halved by HeUa ; but for the correct accentuation, eid, 
Torath Emeth, p. 48, § 3. 
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later period of tbe year ; for T? (= Arab, iat/l, from Ml, to be 
glowing hot, cF. Arab, kgfiyt/t of the glow of the mid-day beat) 
is tbe late summer, when the beat rises to tbe highest degree ; but 
the son of the Shunammite succumbed to tbe sun-stroke in the time 
of harvest (2 Kings iv. 18 f.). Lowensteln judiciously remarks 
that T^tJ refers to immediate want, >niK to that which is future ; 
or, better, the former shows them engaged in persevering industry 
daring the summer glow, the latter as at the end of tbe harvest, 
and engaged in tbe bringing home of tbe winter stores. The words 
of the procuring of food in summer are again used by Agur, FroT. 
XXX. 25 ; and tbe Aramaic fable of the ant and the grauitopper^ 
which is also found among those of ^sop and of Syntipas, serves 
as an illustration of this whole verse. The LXX. lias, after the 
" Go to the ant," a proverb of five lines, j) vopeCffifTi irpoi Ti}v 
lUXtavav. Hitzig regards it as of Qreek origin ; and certainly, as 
Lagarde has shown, it contains idiomatic Greek czpressions which 
would not occur to a translator from the Hebrew. In any case, 
howevei^ it is an interpolation which disfigures the Hebrew text 
by overlading it. 

Vers. 9-11. After the poet has admonished tbe sluggard to 
take the ant as an example, he seeks also to rouse bim out of 
bis sleepiness and indolence : 

9 How long, alu^aid, v3t thoa lie ? 
Wben wilt thou, rise up from th; elee^? 

10 " A Uttle Bleep, a little slumber, 

A Uttle folding of tbe btwds to rest I " 

11 So comes like a strong robber thy poverty, 
And thy want as au aimed man. 

Vers. 9, 10. Tbe awakening cry, ver. 9, is not of tlie kind that 
Paul could have it in his mind, £ph. v. 14. 7S^ has, as the voca- 
tive, Paaek after it, and is, on account of the Pateh, in correct 
editions accentuated not with Munaek, but Mercha. The words, 
ver. 10, are not an ironical call (sleep only yet a little while, but 
in truth a long while), but per mimesin the reply of the sluggard 
with which he turns away the unwelcome disturber. The plurals 
with B^ sound like self-delusion: yet a little, but a sufficient I To 
fold tbe hands, i.e. to cross them over the breast, or put them into 
the bosom, denotes also, Eccles. iv. 5, tbe idler. P^, compliealio 

1 Vid. Goldberg's Clto/a Matmonim, Berlin 1846 ; and Landaberger's Berlin 
Graduation Theaii, FabuUe aliquot Ai-amitB, 1&16, p. 28. 
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(cf. in Livy, eompreBtU quodaiant manihua nidere; and Lacan, ii. 292, 
compretaas Unuitte mantis), is formed like '^p^, iii. 8, and the inf. 
3Df like "iDn, X. 21, and »^, xvi. 19. The perf. cimsec. connects 
itself with the words heard from the month of the slnggard, which 
are as a hypothetical antecedent thereto : if thon so sayest, and 
always again safest, then this is the consequence, that snddenly 
and ineritably poverty and want come npon thee. That ^"ip 
denotes the grastator, i,a. vagabond (Arab, dawwar, one who 
wanders much aboat), or the robber or foe (like the Arab, 'aduune, 
properly tranagreetor finium), ia not justified by the usage of the 
langnage ; !|^ signifies, 2 Sam, zii. 4, the traveller, and T^ffiP is 
one who rides quickly forward, not directly a Koxii oSoitto/ms 
(LXX.). 

Ver. 11. The point of comparison, 11a, is the unforeseen, as in 
quick march or assault (Bottcher), and lib the hostile and irre- 
trievable surprise; for a man in armour, as Hitzig remarks, brings 
no good in his armour : he assails the opponent, and he who is with- 
out defence yields to him without the possibility of withstanding 
him. The LXX. translate pD t^ta by wnrep ar/a0ov Spofim^ (cf. 
ipofiew = rnr»aD, Job vii. 6, LXX., Aq.), for what reason we know 
not After ver. 11 they inteq>ose two other Hoes : « but if thou 
art assiduous, thy harvest will come to thee as a fonntWD, but want 
will go away &airep Ktucin Spo/u^" Also this " had runner" 
we must let go ; for Lagarde's retranslation, 3b3 K^tta l^ "nDnoi, 
no one can understand. The four lines, vers. 10, 11, are re- 
peated in the appendix of Words of the Wise, xxiv. 33 f . ; and if 
this appendix originated in the time of Hezekiah, they may have 
been taken therefrom by the poet, the editor of the older Book of 
Proverbs. Instead of "W^^j 1r^? is there used (so comes for- 
ward thy poverty, i.e. again and again, hat certainly moving for- 
ward); and instead of yionD, IIDHD is written, as also here, ver. 6, 
for iriltito is found the variant 1'^B'o with Jod as mater lectUMta of 
the pausal SagoL 



ELETENTH IKTRODUCTOET MASHAL DISCOURSE, VI. 12-19. 

WABNIZfO AGAINST DECEIT AND UALICE. 
There follows now a third brief series of instructions, which run 
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to a conclasion with a deterring prospect similar to the fore- 
going, 

12 A wortbleaa man, a wicked man, 

Is he who ptactdseth falsehood with his month ; 

13 Who winketh with his e;ea, ecxvpetii vith iaa foot, 
PoJDteth vith hia fingers. 

U Malice is is his heart, 

He deviseth evil at all times, 

He spreadeth gtrife. 
1& Therefore suddenly his destnictioii shall come, 

Suddenly shall he be destroyed, aod there is no remedy. 
It ia a question, what is the sabject and what the predicate in 
ver. 12. Thus much ia clear, that upon him who is here described 
according to bis deceitful conduct the sentence of condemnation 
shall fall. He who is so described is thus subject, and ^^vS niK 
is without doubt predicate. But does the complex subject begin 
with I^K B^K ? Thus e.ff. Hitzig : " A worthless man is the wicked 
man who ..." But the interchange of QTM and IP<M is a sign of 
parallel relation ; and if 12b belonged attributivelj to flM te"K, then 
since I^Kn B'^K is not used, it ought at least to have been continued 
by ^^v?. The general moral categories, 12a, are thus predicates, 
as was indeed besides probable ; the copious division of the subject 
demands also in point of style a more developed predicate. x?i. 
27 is simpler in plan, and also logically different. There the 
expression is, as is usual, ?jr?3 V^ti. Since pK DTK is not possible, 
the author uses instead 7jr73. This word, composed of 73 and 7V^ 
(from 7^1, Tjn, to be useful, to be good for), so fully serves tia one 
word, that it even takes the article, 1 Sam. zxv. 25. It denotes 
worth) essn ess, generally in a chain of words in the genitive, but 
also the worthless, Job xxxiv. 18 ; and it ia to be so taken here, 
for B'JK does not form a cotatructivue, and never governs a geni- 
tive, tjp^a is thus a virtual adjective (as nequam in homo nequam); 
the connection is like that of S^ m«, xi. 7, and elsewhere, although 
more appositional than this pure attributive. Synonymous with 
tlT^a is IJR (from an, to breathe), wickedness, i.e. want of all moral 
character. Thus worthless and wicked is he who practises deceit 
with his mouth (cf. iv. 24), i.e. who makes language the means of 
untruthfulness and uncharitahleness. ^B ns^jl is meant in a moral 
sense, hut without excluding that distortion of the month which 
belongs to the mimicry of the malicious. It is the accus, of the 
object ; for v^ is also bound in a moral sense with the accusative 
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of that which one practises, i,e. dealing with, exercises himself in, 
it. 7, xxriii. 18, Isa. xsxiii. 15. 

Ver. 13. l'^7^ y^\p ja translated according to the sense : who 
winks (nictat) with his eyes ; hut that is not the proper meaning of 
the word, for y^p is used not only of the eyes, x. 10 (cf. xvi. 30, 
qui oculos moreicat or connivet), Ps. zxxv. 19, but also of the lips, 
xvi. 30. Tbns Lowenstein's explanation : who opens up the eyes, 
is incorrect. Tlie verb pp unites in it the meanings of ^y, to 
pinch off with a sharp implement, and ,jo^, with a hlnnt instru- 
ment (Arab, mikradf pincers). It means to pince, to nip, as Arab. 
tare, pineetf — e^. kars bahkyn alaraaatU, he cuts off with the knife 
the leaden seal, — hence freqnently, to nip together the eyes, pro- 
vincially: to wink (" ztoiekem" frequent of " zwicien" to nip) with 
the eyes — the action of the deceiver, who thereby gives the sign to 
others that they help or at least do not hinder him from banter- 
ing and mocking, belying and deceiving a third person (Fl.) ; cf. 
Alt's proverb, " O God, pardon to ns the culpable winking with the 
eye {ramzat)" and Fleischer's notes thereon, the Pivverbg of Ali, 
p. lOOf. 

That the words which follow, ivjna WD, are meant of discourse, 
i.e. the giving of signs, with the feet, and, so to say, signiScant oralio 
ptdegtria (LXX., Ahen-Eu-a, Bertlieau, Hitzig, and others), is very 
improbable, since the usage of language has set apart the Piel ^D 
for the meaning hqai, and ^D admits another suitable signification, 
for ??tD means in Talmudic /rtcartt, confricarey — e.^. Trk^bo tSofl, he 
who grinds the parched ears of corn (b. Beta ISb > Ma'seroth, iv. 5), 
— after which Syr., Targ., Dsn (stamping), Aq. Tpl0a>v, Symm. 
irpoarpl^mv, Jerome, {qui) terit pede^ and Bashi f\VtiiffO (grinding, 
scratching) ; it means one who scrapes with liis feet, draws them 
backwards and forwards on the ground in <ffdef thereby to give a 

sign to others ; also the Arab. J^, levem el agilem. esse, which as the 
synonym of c jj\ is connected with _j of the way, signifies pro- 
perly to move the feet quickly hither and thither (Fl.).^ ^^ 

^ The root-idea of the Arab, mail is nnqnieinEBs of motion ; the Arab. noBa 
mallt signifies the glow with its flickering light aDd burning: glowing ashes, 
inner Eigitadon, external haste; Arab, malil (7?d) is the fererish patient, hut 
also one qnioklj- hastening away, and genetelly an impatient or hasty person 
(cid. Wetetein in BandisaiQ in his Job. Tuchendorfianvi, vii. 6). The grinding 
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appears here, in accordance with its primary signilicatioii (projicere, 
ae. brachium or digilum = monetrare), connected with vriSjaxKa ; 
another expression for this scomfulj malicious SatcTvXoSeucvetv is 
»3VK rhf, Isa. Iviii. 9. 

Ver. 14. In this verse is contJnaed the description of the rabject, 
onlj once returning to the particip. The clauses are arranged 
independently, but logically according to the complex conception 
of the subject. n^3Bnfi are just the knaveiies, i.e. the malicious 
wickedness which comes to light in word and deportment as me'pl' 
nB. Regarding the double figure of the smithy and of agriculture 
underlying ehn, mackinarij vid. at iii. 29, and regarding the omis- 
sion of the wn to V}p, at Pa. vii. 10 The phrase OTio nje* (as 
ver. 19, svi. 28), to let loose disputes, so that they break forth, 
reminds us rather of the unfettering of the winds by ^olus than 
ef the casting in of the apple of discord. Instead of D*T1D the 
Keti has 0*^7!? > ' <>" ^^^ other hand, D'l'lD remains uncorrected 
vi. 19, X. 12. The form O^i"^ occurs once, zriii. 18, and its 
conitr. 'i^D once, xix, 13. Everywhere else the text has D'JHD, 
for whiulV the Ken has D'jnD, xv-iij. 19, xxi. 9, 19, xxiii. 29, xxv. 
24, xxvi. 21, xxvii. J5. The forms )^D and JTp are also recognised : 
the former stands alone without any analogous example ; the latter 
is compared at least with ISD, Arab, masdd (Psalmen, p. 163, 3). 
Probably these two forms are warranted by Gen. xxv, 2, cf. sxxvii. 
28, 36, where t^p and T}'? occnr as the names of two sons of 
Abraham by Ketorah. But the nadonal name ^''T^p is no reason 
for the seven times laying aside of the regular form O^lTltS, i.e. D*?^1°, 
which is the plur. of JtlD after the forms D*}1(*D, D^PO, although 
fi'MTD, after tlte forms OTW3D, D*fWO, is also found. 

Ver. 15. With the 14th verse the description terminates. A 
worthless and a wicked person is he who does such things. The 
point lies in the characteristic out of which the conclusion is drawn : 
therefore his ruin will suddenly come npon him, etc. Regarding 
t'K, the root-meaning of which is illustrated by Amos ii. 13, vid. at 
i. 26. Dttna is an old accus. of an absol. xna, of the same meaning 
as Uns, used as an adverbial accus., both originating in the root-idea 
of splitting, opening, breaking ont and breaking forth. " Shall be 

is made by means of a qnick morement hither and thither ; and bo also is epeak- 
ing, for ihe instrument of speech, particularl; the tongae, is set in motion. 
Only the meaning prjecMere, cireumcidere, doesnot connect itself with that loot- 
Idea: ^ in this rignification appears tobe sndanw of ID, ftriiigert. 
VOL. I. K 
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broken to pieces" (as a brittle potter's vessel, Ps. ii. 9, Irs. xxx. II, 
Jer. xsix. 11) is a frequent figure for the destmction ("910 °^ ""i 
army (cf. Arab, dnksar dljyth), of a city or a state, a man. T!*! 
continues the ^^s^ as xxix. 1 : there sliall be as it were no means 
of recovery for bis shattered members (FI.), Withoat the Van this 
t^^io fK would l>e a clause conceived of accusatively, and thus 
adverbially : without any healing. 

Vers, 16-19. What now follows is not a separate section (Hltzig), 
but the corroborative continuation of that which precedes. The 
last word (d^jid, strife) before the threatening of pnnishment, 146, 
is also here the last. The thought that no vice is a greater 
abomination to God than the (in fact satanical) striving to set men 
at variance who love one another, clothes itself in the form of the 
numerical proverb which we have already considered, pp. 12, 13. 
From that place we transfer the translation of this example of a 
J/idda.— 

16 There are az thiiigB which Jahve hateth. 
And seven are an abhorrence to His soul: 

17 Haoghtf eyes, a Ijing tongue, 

And bands that shed innocent blood ; 

18 An heart that deviaeth the thoughU of evil, 
Feet that hastily run to wickedness, 

19 One that nttereth lies as a false witness, 
And he who ooweth strife between brethren. 

The sense is not^ that the sis things are hateful to God, and the 
seventh an abomination to Him besides (Lowenstein) ; the Midda- 
form in Amos i. 3-ii. 6, and in the proverb in Job v. 19, shows 
that the seven are to be numbered separately, and the seventh is 
the non plus ultra of all that is hated by God. We are not to 
translate : aex hcBcce odit, for nan, nan (pn^ [n) points backwards and 
hitberwards, but not, as n^K, forwards to that immediately following; 
in that case the words would be rhtt E'B', or more correctly rhttn tt*B'. 
But also Hitzig's explanation, " These six things (viz. vera. 12-15) 
Jahve hateth," is impossible ; for (which is also agaiust that liacee) 
the substantive pronoun non, mn {^om^ nann) is never, like the 
Chald. lion 0Q!!'), employed as an accus. in the sense of CnriK, jnris, 
it is always (except where it is the virtual gen. connected with a 
preposition) only the nom., whether of the subject or of the predi- 
cate; and where it is the nom. of the predicate, as Deut. xx. 15, 
Isa. li. 19, substantival clauses precede in which run (non) repre- 
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senta the substantire verb, or, more correctly, in which the logical 
copula resulting from the connection of the clause itaelf remains 
anexpressed. Accordingly, 'n tok* is a relative clause, and is 
therefore so accentuated liere, as at xxx. 15 and elsewhere : sex 
(tunt) ea qucs Deui edit, et astern (sun() abominaiio animcB ejits. 
Regarding the statement that the soul of God hates anything, md. 
at laa. i. 14. niajnn, an error in tlie -writing occasioned by the 
numeral (vid. xxvi. 25), ia properly corrected by the Kert; tho 
]>oet had certainly the singular in view, as iii. 33, xi. 1, when he 
wrote nsjnn. The first three characteristics are related to each 
other as mental, verbal, actual, denoted by the members of the 
body by means of which these characteristics come to light. The 
virtues are taken all together as a body (organism), and meekness 
is its head. Therefore there stands above all, as the sin of sins, the 
tnenlit elat(e tumor, which expresses itself in e}atwn (grande) super- 
cilium: nltJi ^)i% the feature of the Q"!, haughty (cf. Ps. xviii. 28 
with 2 Sam. ::xii. 28), is the opposite of the feature of the Q'^^V nz', 
Job zzii. 29 ; TM is in the O. T. almost always (vid. Cant. iv. 9) 
fern., and adjectives of course form no dual. The second of these 
characteristics is the lying tongue, and the third the tnarderous 
liands. *l?J~0'^ is innocent blood as distinguished from ^P|? B'^, the 
blood of the innocent, Deut. xix. 13.^ 

Ver. 18. Tlie fourth characteristic b a deceitful heart. On tthh, 
vid. ver. 14, iii. 29, and on PR, ver. 12. The fifth : feet running 
with haste to evil ; nyi? as jn? in Isa. lix, 7, echoing the distisch 
i. 16, as here, 17b and 18S. The connection Y^'v ino, propere 
eucurrit (contrast f "in?*), is equivalent to TiTO p. 

Ver. 19. The sixth : " A speaker of lies, a tongue of falsehood," 
is hateful to G-od. It is one subject which is thus doubly charac- 
terized. O'M are fictions, and i^ is the disfiguring (deformalio) 
of the actual facts. They are purposely placed together in tliis 
connection. The derivations of these synonyms are obscure ; 
Fiirst gives to the former the root-idea of spinning (properly knot- 
ting together), and to the latter that of painting. &*3T3 is introduced 

> The writing ni follows the Jfasoietio role, vid. Kimcbi, Michlol 20bb, and 
Heideobeiai under Deut. six. 10, where in printed editjona of the t«xt (also in 
Norai's) the irregul&r form 'p3 on is found. Besides, the Meiheg ie to be given 
to -01, so that one may not read it dom, as t.g. niKD'E'B'i Gen. vii. 11, that 
one may not read it -m^. 
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to support ipe'.* It TvouM also be verbally permisdble' to interpret 
"•ij** 1? in tlie aense of "ipK* rmy, like xxv. 18, as in appoeition to 
irata; but in the nearest parallel, xiv. 15, the idea is personal, for it 
is said of the IpB* 1P that he breathes out lies. In that place tliere 
can be no doubt that the clause is a verbal one, and n%^ Jinitum, viz. 
Mipk. of nu. This Hiph. signifies elsewhere abo titffiare, xx. 8, 
ajlare, Ps. x. 5, Ezek. xxi. 36, perflarey Cant. iv. 16, anhelare 
{dtnderare), Ps. xii. 6, Hab. ii. 3, but with w^n, effiare, a synonym 
to 13'^, as ^2!} and K^, which has (cf. xii. 17) no secondary mean- 
ing in nse, but is mostly connected witli □'3D, not without reference 
to the fact that that which is false is without reality and is nothing 
more than tm 'rsn. But what kind of a form is nv, where it 
is nofc, as xiv. 5, the predicate of a verbal clause, but in connection 
with Q'3U, as here and at xiv. 25, xix. 5, 9 (once with nwtt, xii. 17), 
is the sab ject of a snbstanUval clause f Tliat which lies nearest is 
to regard it as a noun formed from the/ut. Biph, Sach formations 
we indeed meet only among proper names, such as tk;, T?;, B'i?; ; 
however, at least tlie one n. appelt. yy, (an adversary) is found, 
which may be formed from the Hiph. as well as from the KaL 
Bat should not the eonttr. of ITB' after the form 3T be 0'?; T One 
does not escape from this consideration by deriving ITB', after the 
forma If r, T^nj, "VT^ p^b";, and the like, from a secondary verb HBJ, the 
existence of which is confirmed by Jer. iv. 31, and from which also 
ns^, Pa. xxvii, 12, appears to be derived, although it may be reduced 
also, after the form 3n^ (with 3*1^), to n'E^l. But in this case also one 
expects as a connecting form n'B^ like T^'^, as in reality nc^ from riBJ 
(cf. i>5N, 'iicfe*. from ^361, npb'). Shall it now be assumed that the 
KameU is treated as fixed % This were contrary to rule, since it is 
not naturally long. Thus the connection is not that of the genitive. 
But if n'B' were a substantive formed with the preformative of the 
second fnoduB like ^w?*. [1 Sam. xvii. 40], or were it a participial 
intensive form of active signification such as K'3], then the verbal 
force remaining. in it is opposed to the usage of the language. 
There remains nothing further, therefore, than to regard ^\ as an 
attributive put in the place of a noun : one who breathes out ; and 
there is a homogeneous example of this, for in any other way we 
cannot explain ^^p^\ Eccles. i. IS. In 196 the numeral proverb 
reaches its point. The chief of all that God hates is he who takes 
> leaak Albo thus distinguiBhes these ByDOuyme in bis dogmatic, bearing the 
title U^ps 'Sa, ii 27. 
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a fiendish delight in setting at variance men who stand nearly 
related. Thus tliis brief proverbial diecoarse roundEi itself oS, 
coining back again to lib as a refrain. 



TWELFTH INTBODUCTORr MASHAL DISC0UB8B, VI. 20 ft. 

■WAENING AQAmST ADULTBBT, BT EEFEBENCB TO ITS FEABFUL 
CONSEQUIiNCia. 

After these three smaller sections, the teacher of wisdom retnrns 
liere to the theme of the eighth: Warning against sitisof the flesh, 
whose power and preyalence among men is so immeasorably great, 
that their terrible consequences cannot sufficiently be held up before 
theoi, particularly before youth. 

20 Keep, inj son, the comranndibdiit of thy hther, 
And reject not tbe instraodoo of thj motto. 

21 Bind them to thy heart arenooie, 
Fasten tbem aboat tby neck. 

The suff. -em refers to the good doctrine (cf. vii. 3) pointed ont by 
njvp and rnin ; the masc. stands, as is usual (e.g. i. 16, T. 2), instead 
of the fern. Eegarding the figure) reminding us of the Tefillin 
and of Amnletes for perpetual representation, vid. under iii. 3, 
Similarly of persons, Cant. viii. 6. The verb IJV (only here and 
Job xxxi. 36) signifies to bend, particularly to bend aside (Arab. 
'ind, bending off, going aside; accus. as adv., aside, apud), and to 
bend up, to wind about, drcumplicare- 

Ver. 22. The representation of the good doctrine is now personi- 
fied, and becomes identified with it. 

When thon walkeat, it vQl goide th«e ; 

When thou liest down, it will keep watch over tliee ; 

And when thon wakest, it will talk with thee. 
The subject is the doctrine of wisdom, with which the representa- 
tion of wisdom herself is identified. The futures are not expressivo 
of a wish or of an admonition, hut of a promise ; the form of the 
third clause shows this. Thus, and in the same succession as in 
the schema Dent. vi. 7, cf. xi, 19, are the three circumstances of 
the outward life distinguished : going, lying down, and rising op. 
The panctuation pr^^j?^, found here and there, is Ben-Napbtali's 
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variant ; Ben-Asher and also the Textiu ree. reject the MetJieg in 
tbia case, md. Baer's Metheg-Setzung, § 28. The verb nru, with its 
Hiph. in a strengthened £a Signification, ts more frequently found 
iu the Psalms than in the Proverbs i the Arab. \^ shows that it 

properly signifies to direct (dirigere), to give direction, to move in 
a definite direction. ^06* witli ??, to take into protection, we had 
already ii. 11 ; this author has favonrite forms of expression, in the 
repetition of which he takes delight. With lying down, sleeping 
is assoc^ted. nlrpm is, as Ps. cxxsiz. 18, the hypoth. per/., accord- 
ing to Ewald, § 357a: et ut expergefactut m, ilia te eompeUaUu 
Bertheau incorrectly : she will make thee thoughtful. But apart 
from the fact that there is no evidence of the existence of this Hiph. 
in the language of the Bible, the personification demands a clearer 
figure, n*^ (^y^) signifies mental speech and audible speech (Gen. 
xxiv. 63, poet., tntheTalmudic' a common word); with 3, speaking 
concerning something (fabulari de), Ps. Ixiz. 13 ; with the accus., 
that which is said of a thing, Ps. cxlv. 5, or the address, briefly 
for f n^, Job xii. 8 (as gD with accus. iv. 9 = ? ptD): when thou 
art awake, wisdom will forthwith enter into conversation with thee, 
and fill thy thoughts with right matter, and give to thy hands the 
right direction and consecration. 

Ver. 23. Since in tt'ri the idea of wisdom and of wholesome 
doctrine lie in one another, the author can proceed with proof : 

For a I&mp is the commandment, and inaUuction a light (Jeiome, tt 
kxlux); 

And a WAj of life, diBciplinar^ reproo&L 
That rmn has here not the positive, specifically Israelitiah sense, 
but the generalized sense of instruction in conforinity with truth 
regarding the will of Ood and the duty of man, vid, p. 42. This 
instruction mediated by man, but of divine origin, is liK, light, which 
enlightens the man who submits to it ; and the commandment, 
niVEO, which directs men in every case to do what is right, and 
forbids that which is wrong (including the prohibition Lev.iv. 2), 
is ^, a lamp which, kindled at that light, enlightens all the darkness 
of ignorance with reference to hnman conduct and its consequences. 

^ The conjectore throm out hj WetBtem, that (Arab.) shykh ia equivalent to 
n'ipn Cn"DD)i speaker, ia uotenable, BiDce the verb $Jiakh, to be old, a ao-called 
muHiarif, i.e. conjugated throughout, is used ia all tonsa, and thus is certainly 
the root of ihykh. 
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•\\K aai "a are related to .each other as general and particiilar, 
primary and derivative. Lowenstein accentuates Incorrectly nilni 
TiK instead of lis mini, (aa the Cod. 1294 and the 3 Erfurt Codd.); 
vid. on the retrogression of the tone, not existing here, under iii. 15. 
The gen. ^Cno denotes the object or character of the admonition : 
not disciplinary in the external sense of the word, but rather moral, 
having in view discipline in the sense of education, t.e. moral 
edification and elevation. Such corrections are O'lO T^ th« way 
to true life, direction how to obtain it. 
Ver. 24. The section thus closts : 

To keep thee fiom the vile woman, 
Fiom the flattery of the Btraogs tongoe. 

Eegarding the geoitiva connection Jn nB*((, a woman of a wicked 
character, vid. nnder ii. 14 ; and regarding the adjectival connec- 
tion TVOi Pe6, under ver. 17 ; the strange tongae is the tongue 
(l^BO) of the strange (foreign) woman (vid. p. 81), alluring with 
smooth words (ii. 16). fjwald, Bertheau : from her of a smooth 
tongue, thei stranger, as Symm,, Theod., airi "KeuyfKmraou ^hrrit ; 
but Tiihn is a substantive (Gen. xxvii. 16), and as a fem. adject, 
form ia without an example. Bather W> np?n is to be regarded as 
the first member and m33 as the second of the H. comtr., for the 
former constitutes one idea, and Jieh on this account remains un- 
abbreviated; cf. Ps. lxviii.22,Isa. xzviii. 1; but (1) this syntactical 
phenomenon is yet problematical, vid. Friedr. Philippi, Weeen und 
Urgpnatg det St. Comtr. p. 17 ; and (2) the supposition of such an 
anomaly is here unnecessary. 

The procemium of these twelve proverbial discourses b now at an 
end. Wisdom herself begins striking the note of the Decalogue : 

25 Long not bx her beantj in thy hearty 

And let her not catch tliee with her eyelids ; 

26 Because for a harlot one cometh down to a piece of bread, 
And a man's wife lieth in wait for a pteciODS soul. 

The warning 35a is in tiie spirit of the " thou shalt not covet," 
Ex. XX. 17, and the hi rg KopZbi avrov. Matt. v. 28, of the Preacher 
on the Mount. The Talmudic proverb m^^ms wp m*3jr nvrin 
(Joma 29a) means only that the imagination of the sinful act 
exhausts the body even more than the act itself. The warning, 
" let her not catch thee with her eyelids," refers to her (the adul- 
teress's) coquettish ogling and amorous winking. In Ute reasoa 
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added, beginning with "V^ *3 (thus it is to be pnnctaated), there i> 
the appositionfti connection nj^T n)^ GUsen. § 113 ; tbe idea of rmt 
goes over into 26b. "Br6 133 [sisis, K. la, to round, trid. at 
Gen. zliz. 5], properly a circle of ln«ad, ta a imall nmnd piece of 
bread, such as is still baked in Italy (pagnotta) and in the East 
(Arab, kurs), here an expression for the smallest piece" (Ft.). 
It's (constr. of l?3), as Job ii, 4, Isa. xxzii. 14, is used in the 
sense of \nrip, pro, and with 1? there is connected the idea of the 
coming down to this low point. Ewald, Berthean explain after 
the LXX., Ti/i^ 7^^ wopvt}^ S<n} koI evm Sprov, fwij hk avSp&v 
Tifiiav V'^X^ ar/ptv€i. Bat nothing b said here of price (re- 
ward); the parallelism is synonymoas, not antithetic: he is doubly 
threatened with loss who enters npon sncb a coarse. The adul- 
terer squanders his means (xxix. 3) to imporerishment (vid. the 
mention of a loaf of bread in the description of poverty 1 Sam. 
ii. 36), and a man's wife (bnt at the same time seeking converse 
with another) makes a prey of a precious soul ; for whoever con- 
sents to adulterous converse with her, loses not perhaps his means, 
but certainly freedom, purity, dignity of sool, yea, his own person. 
1U comprehends — as fn% fisher's town [Zidon], Arab, n/dd, hunter 
and fisher, show — all kinds of banting, bnt in Hebr. is used only 
of the hunting of wild beasts. The root-meaning (cf. nny) is to 
spy, to seize. 

Vers. 27-29. The moral necessity of minoDS consequences 
which the sin of adultery draws after it, is illustrated by examples 
of natural cause and effect necessarily connected ; 

27 Cud one take fire in his boeom 
And bis clothes not be burned ? 

28 Or can a.aj one walkover boiDing coels 
And his feet not be bnmed ? 

29 So he thai goeth to his neighbour's wife. 

Ho one lemains aopaniBbed that toncheth her. 

Wewonldsay: Can any one, without being, etc. ; the former is the 
Seruitic " extended (paratactic) * constmction." The first Bf'tj! has 
the conjunctive ShaUheleih. nnn signifies to seize and draw forth 
a brand or coal with the fire-tongs or shovel (™TO, the instmment 
for this); cf. Arab, khdt, according to Lane, " he seized or snatched 
' [The inpaiTKKTixif xf^ns denotes the imperfect tense, because it is still 
extended to the futnce.] 
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Bway a thing;" the form WIT is SJal, as rufp (vid. Kohler, D« 
Tetragramtnate, 1867, p. 10). P^n (properly iadeutation) is here 
not the lap, but, as Isa. xl. 11, the bosom. 

Yer. 28. A second example of destructive consequences naturally 
following a certain coarse is introdaced with tu* of the double 
question. D^ru (from TTa, after the form oriB, bat for which n^ni 
is used) is the regnlar modification of gahhatim (Ghsen. § 27, 3). 
The fern, vjipi U followed here (cf. on the other hand i. 16) by the 
rhythmically full-sonnding form nj*!?!? (retaining the distinction 
of gender), from >n3, Arab, kay, to bom so that a brand-mark 
(*3, Isa. iii. 24, oauterium) remains. 

Ver. 29. The instrnction contained in these examples here 
follows ; TO ^ irvp xal eh fwduca efinretna' ttrov \mapj(ei. (Pytha- 
goras in Maximi Eclog. c. 39). ?M K^ is here, as the second in 
P9. U. 1, a euphemism, and 3 vu, to come in contact with, 
means, as 7H VU, to touch, Oen. xx. 6. He who goes in to his 
neighbonr's wife shall not do so with impanity (*^l). Since both 
expressions denote fleshly nearness and contact, so it is evident he 
is not guiltless. 

Vers. 30, 31. The thief and the adulterer are now placed in 
comparison with one another, in such a way that adultery is sap- 
posed to be a yet greater crime. 

80 One doe* not treat the tliief ecornfnlly if he stc&ls 
To satisfy his crsving when he is hungry ; 

81 Being seized, he may restore sevenfold, 
Give Dp the whole wealth of his honse. 

For the most part 80a is explained : even when this is the case, one 
does not pass it over in the thief as a bagatelle. £wa1d remarks : 
^ ns stands here in its nearest signification of overlooking, whence 
first follows that of contemning. Bat this "nearest" signification 
is devised wholly in favour of this passage ; — the interpretation, 
" they do not thus let the thief pass," is set aside by Oant. viii. 
1, 7 ; for by Z\b, cf. Cant. viii. lb, and Ma, cf. Cant. viii. 6a, it is 
proved that from ver. 30 on, reminiscences from the Canticles, 
which belong to the literature of the Chokma, find their way into 
the Mashal langange of the author. Hitzig's correct supposition, 
that 7 n3 always signifies positive contemning, does not necessitate 
the interrogative interpretation : " Does not one despise the thief 
if . . . T " Thus to be understood, the author ought to have written 
*3 IK or *3 U. Michaelis rightly : fartum Ucet merito pro mfami 
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tn Ttpibliea habetur, tamen n cum adullerio comparatur, minus pro- 
brosum est. Regarding t^J in the sense of appetite, and even 
throat and stomacli, vid. Psucltologie, p. 204. A second is, that the 
thief, if he is seized (but we regard K)fcn not as the hypoUu per/., 
but as the part, deprelienfug), may m^ compensation for his 
crime. The fut. &pB^ thna to be anderstood as the potential lies 
near from this, that a sevenfold compensatioD of the thinj; stolen 
is nnheard of in the Israelitish law ; it knows only of a twofold, 
fourfold, tirefold restoration, Ex. zzi. 37, xzii. 1-3, 8 (cf. Saal- 
echiitz, Mot. ReefU, p. 554 ff.). This excess over that which the 
law rendered necessary leada into the region of free-will : he (the 
thief, by which we are now only to think of him whom bitter 
necessity has made such) may make compensation sevenfold, i^. 
superabundantly ; he may give up the whole possessions (vid. on 
]f n at i. 13) of his house, so as not merely to satisfy tlie law, but to 
appease him against whom he has done wrong, and again to gain for 
himself an honoured name. What is said in vers. 30 and 31 is per- 
fectly just. One does not conteom a man who is a thief tbrougli 
poverty, be is pitied; while theadalterer goes to mln under all circum- 
stances of contempt and scorn. And : theft may be made good, and 
that abundantly; bot adultery and its consequences are irreparable. 
Vers. 32, 33. Here there is a contrast stated to ver. 30 : 

82 Ha who conumta sdolteij (aduUeraiu mvUerein) U beeide himself, 
A seU-destiOTer— «bo does this. 

83 He gaxBM stripes and disgrace, 

And his reproach is never qu^icheil 

1tt3, which primarily seems to mean excedere, to indnlge in excess, 
is, as also in the Decalogue, cf. Lev. xx, 10, transitive : o funxevav 
yvrnuKa. Regarding being mad (fiereloi = heartless) = amens 
(excOTSj vecors), vid. Psyclwlogie, p. 254. iBPU Tffwa is he who 
goes to ruin with wilful perversity. A self-murderer — i.e. ha intends 
to ruin his position and his prosperity in life — who does it, viz. this, 
that he touches the wife of another. It is the worst and most 
inextinguishable dishonouring of oneself. Singularly Behaji: who 
annihilates it (his soal), with reference to Dent. xxi. 12, Eccles. iv. 
17, where nbV would be equivalent to ?B3, Kart^ew, which is 
untrue and impossible.^ Vyi refers to the corporal punishment in- 

^ Behaji onght rather to have referred to Zeph. liL 19, Ezek. vii. 27, xziL 
14 ; but there riM ntPI' means agere cum aliquo, M we say : mit jeiaandeK 
abrtchaen (to settle accountt with any one). 
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flicted on tbeaduUereT by the husband (Deut.xvii.8r 3X1.5); Hilzig, 
who rejects ver, 32, refers it to the stripes wltich were ^veu to the 
thief according to the law, but these would be called f^D (filSD). 
The punctuation I^'^P'?? is to bo exchanged for |^?^ Wj, (Lowen- 
stein and other good editors). KXD has a morfl active signiScation 
than our "Jinden" (to find): consequitur, Tvy^dvei. 

Vers. 34, 35. One who has been stolen from is to be appeased, 
but not the injured husband. 

84 For jealonHf ig tlie fniy of a haebaad, 

And he Bpareth not in the day of vengeance. 

35 He legaideth not anj ranaom, 

And ia not contented thongh thou offereet to him gif tB ever so great. 
The connection marks fiwp as the subject j for it respects carnal 
intercourse with another's wife. Jealousy is not usually non, the 
fjlow of anger (from DIV, as njB* from JE^), but iaa"nort (consir. as 
^?^), the glow of a man's anger, who with the putting forth of all 
liis manly strength will seek satisfaction to his wounded honour, 
t^, here significant for B^M, with the fundamental idea of strength, 
firmness; cf. Arab, jabr, to make fast, to put right again some- 
thing broken in pieces, particularly a broken vessel, hence Algebra, 
properly the operation by which an incomplete magnitude is com- 
pleted (FI.). The following iibrrt^) (with the orthophonic Dagesh, 
us ver. 25 ibiv, and with Makkeph) is connected with 133, with 
definite reference to the man whom the faithless guest has made a 
cuckold. When the day comes in which the adultery brought to 
light demands and admits of vengeance, then, wounded in his right 
and in his honour, he knows no mercy ; he pays no regard to any 
atonement or recompense by which the adulterer seeks to appease 
him and indtice him not to inflict the punishment that is due : he 
does not consent, even though thou makest ever so great the gift 
whereby thoathinkest to gain him. The phrase D^^Q V.Vi, irpovawov 
"Kafi^dvetv, signifies elsewhere to receive the countenance, ue. the 
appearance and the impression of a man, i.e. to let it impress one 
favourably ; here it is used of the iBb, Le. the means by which 
covering, i.e. non-punishment, pardon of the crime, impunity of 
the guilty, is obtained. Regarding nstt, to consent to, vid. at i. 10. 
infe*, Aram. in«(', is a gift, particularly bribery. That the language 
may again finally assume the form of an address, it beautifally 
rounds itself off. 
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THIRTEENTH INTBODDCTORT MASHAL DlgCOUEE, VIL 

TVASNING AGAINST ADULTEBT BT THE BB PRESENT ATIOS OF ITS 
ABHOBBENT ASD DETESTABLE NATUBE AS SEEM IN AN 
EXAUFLE. 

The fearful desolation which adnlterf, and in general the sin of 
uncleanness, occasions in the life of the individnal who is guilty of 
it, as well as in society, does not saffer the author of this discourse, 
directed to youth, to abandon hb theme, which he has already 
treated of under different aspects. He takes up his warning once 
more, strengthens it by an example he himself had witnessed of 
one who fell a sacrifice to this sin, and givea it a very impressive 
conclusion, ver. 2i S. 

The introdnction first connsels tn general to a tme appreciation 
of these well-considered life-rules of wisdom. 

1 Mf son, keep my worda, 

And treasure up mj ocxamandntata with theo. 

2 Keep my commandments, and thou ahalt live ; 
And my iuBtruction as tlie apple of thiue eye. 

8 Wind liem about thy fingers, 
Write them on the tablet of thy heart. 

The LXX. has after ver. 1 another distich ; but it here disturbs 
the connection. Begarding icv^ vid. at ii. 1 ; !inK refers, as there, 
to the sphere of one's own character, and that sabjectively. KeganU 
Ing the imper. rm, which must here be translated according to its 
sense as a conclusion, because it comes in between the objects 
governed by ibS', vid. at iv. 4. There njni is punctuated with Silluk; 
here, according to Kimchi {Mickhl l25a), with SegoUAtlmack, 
n^ni, ss in the Cod. Erfxirt. 2 and 3, and in the editions of Athias 
and Clodins, so that the word belongs to the class runtu rruiB (with 
short Instead of long vowel by the pansal accent) : no reason for 
this is to be perceived, especially as (iv. i) the T$ere (6 from aj) 
which is characteristic of the imper. remains unchanged. Kegard- 
ing ry? 1^'**'^) Arab, visdn el-'ain, the little man of the eye, t.e. the 
apple of the eye, named from the miniature portrait of him who 
looks into it being reflected from It, vid, at Fs. zvii. 8 ; the ending 
dn is here diminutive, like Syr. achuno, little brother, b'runo, little 
son, and the like. On ver. 3, vid. at vi. 21, iii. 3. The T i** r^'Ein 
* Cr^an. prayer-JilUU, phj/lacteriet.'] 
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were wound seven times round the left arm and seven times ronnd 
the middle finger. The writing on the table of the heart may be 
regarded as referring to Deut. vi. 9 (the Mezuzoth)? 

Vers. 4, 5. The sabject-matter of this earnest "warning are the 
admonitions of the teacher of wisdom, and through him of Wisdom 
herself, who in contrast to the world and its lust is the worthiest 
object of love, and deserves to be loved with the purest, sincerest 
love : 

i Sa^to viadom: "Thonart mydsterl" 

And can ondeTBtandiiig " Friend ; " 
ft That they may keep thee from liie strange woman. 
From tiie atruiger who uaeth amooth worda. 

The childlike, sisterly, and friendly relationship serves also to pic- 
ture forth and designate the intimate confidential relationship to 
natures and things which are not flesh and blood. If in Arabic 
the poor is called the brother of poverty, the trustworthy the 
brother of tmstworthineBs, and o&u, vm (BK), achu, vcht, are ased 
in maoifold ways as the expression for the interchangeable relation 
between two ideas ; so (as also, notwithstanding Ewald, § 273A, in 
inany Hebr, proper names) that has there become national, which 
here, as at Job xvii. 14, xzx, 29, mediated by the connection of the 
thoughts, only first appears as a poetic venture. The figurative 
words of ver. 4 not merely lead us to think of wisdom as a personal 
existence of a higher order, but by this representation it is itself 
brought so near, that ON easily substitutes itself, ii. 3, in tlie place 
of DK. *nhM of Solomon's address to the bride brought home is 
in its connection compared with Book of Wisdom viii. 2. While 
the 6th of TAnK by no means arises from abstr. Htk, but achSth is 
derived from oeKajatA, ITrtD (as Buth ii. 1, cf. njn^S, iii. 2), here by 
Mugrash in^D, property means acquaintance, and then the person 
known, but not in Uie superficial sense in which this word and the 
Arab, nuiarfat are used {e.g. in the Arabic phrase quoted by 
Fleischer, hmna athaah ttatia m'aaraf — nout ^Uona amUf noui 
en eommet plua que de timpUi connaiataTKes), bnt in the sense of 
familiar, confidential alliance. The infin. T^^B? does not need for 
its explanation some intermediate thought to be introduced : quod 
eo eondueet tibi ut (Mich.), but connects itself immediately as the 
purpose : bind wisdom to thyself and thyself to wisdcmi thus 
' [=tbe door-jMitU, afterwarda need hy tiie Jewa to denote the pasaagea of 
Scripture written on the door-posts.] 
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closely tliat tlioa maycst therewith guard thyself. As for the rest, 
vid. ii. 16; this verse repeats itself here with the Tariation of one 
word. 

How necessary it is for the youth to guard himself hy the help 
of wisdom against the enticemeats of the wanton woman, the 
autlior nov shows by a reference to his own observation. 

6 For thioagh the window of my honee, 
Yrcan behind tbe lattice I looked out ; 

7 Then s&w 1 among the aimple one*, 

DiKcemed among the young people, a yoath de*<ud of 

uuderataudiiiff* 

'^ refers indeed to the immediately following clause, yet it actoally 
opens ap the whole following exemplification. The connection 
with ver. 5 would be closer if instead of the extended Semitic 
construction it were said : nam quum . . , prospieerem vidi, ele, 
ffpTi (from -vO, to bore through) is properly a place where the 
wall is bored through. 3^t'M (from ^^e* = Arab. $haniba, to be 
agreeable, cool, fresh) is the window-lattice or lattice-window, Le. 
lattice for drawing down and raising up, which keeps off the rajs 
of the snu, 1^^ signifies primarily to make oneself long in order 
to see, to stretch np or out the neck and the head, Kopa^oKeiv, 
Arab. <Uall, ataVa, and UUalVa of things, imminere, to overtop, to 
project, to jut in; cf. Arab, atkafoi the ostrich, long and bent, with 
respect to the neck stretching it np, Bokaf, abstr. crooked length. 
And 117? is thus used, as in Arab, duna, but not b'ad, is used : so 
placed, that one in relation to the other obstructs the avenue to 
another person or thing : " I looked forth from behind tlie lattice- 
window, t.e. with respect to the persons or things in the room, 
standing before the lattice-window, and thus looking ont into the 
open air" (Fleischer). That it was far iu the night, as we 
learn at ver. 9, does not contradict this looldng ont; for apart 
from the moon, and especially the lighting of the streets, there 
were star-lit nights, and to see what the narrator saw there was 
no night of Egyptian darkness. But because it was night 6a is 
not to be translated : I looked about among those devoid of ex- 
peiience (thus e.g. Lowenstein) ; but he saw among these, observed 
among the yonths, who thus late amused themselves without, a 
young man whose want of understanding was manifest from 
what further happened. Berthean: that I might see, is syntacti- 
cally impossible. The meaning of K^W is not determined by the 
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nysM following, bat conversely >9*?^ stands under the operation 
of ] (=n3''3W, Neh. xiii. 7), characterizing the historic aot'ist. 
Regarding *riB, vid. at i. 4. D'» is the masc of Tfa^, Arab, tmdt 
in the meaning maiden, 0*^133 has in correct texts, according to 
the rules of the accents, the a raphatam} 

Now follows, whither he saw the young fop [Lafen] then go 
in the darkness. 

8 Going np utd down tlia atreet near her comer, 
And he walked along the w&f to her honae, 

9 In the twilight, when the day declined, 

la tbe midat of the night and deep darkness. 

We may interpret "^^V as appos.: juvtnem anientem, ambulantem, or 
as the predicate accns.: vidijuvenem . . , ambulanlem; for that one 
may so express himself in Hebrew (of. e^. Isa. vi. 1, Dan. riii. 7), 
Hitzig unwarrantably denies. The passing over of the part, into 
x\\efiniUy 8bf is like ii. 14, 17, and that of the inf. i. 27, ii. 8. piv, 
Arab, stik (dimin. auweika, to separate, from sUkat, street, alley), 
still means, as in former times, a broad street, a principal street, as 
well as an open place, a market-place where business is transacted, 
or according to its etymon : where cattle are driven for sale. On 
the street he went backwards and forwards, yet so that be kept 
near to her comer (t.«. of the woman whom he waited for), 1.0. lie 
never withdrew himself far from the corner of her house, and 
always again returned to it. The comer is named, because from 
that place he could always cast a look over the front of the house 
to see whether |he whom he waited for showed herself. Regarding 
naa for rinas, vid. at Fs. xxvii. 5 : a primary form IB has never been 
ill use; 0'>iB, Zech. xiv. 10, is plur. of ma. ^ (from iw, Arab. 
tcasl, to bind) is, as a substantive, the side (as the place where one 
thing connects itself with another), and thus as a preposition it 
means (like jttxta from jungere) beside, Ital. allato. '!I^^l is the 
object, accua., for thus are construed verbs eundi (e.g. Hab. iii. 12, 
Num. XXX. 17, cf. xxi. 22). 

Ver. 9. The designations of time give the impression of progress 
to a climax; for Hitzig unwarrantably denies that ^Vi means the 
twilight ; the Talmud, Berachoth 3£, correctly distinguishes *in 
''tfffi two twilights, the evening and the morning twilight. But 
the idea is not limited to this narrow sense, and does not need this, 

1 Regarding tie Ta^. of vii. 6, 7, vid. Perlce, Elymohgische Sludien, 1871, 
p. 8. 
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since the root-word H^ (vid. at Isa. xl. 24) permit* tbe extension 
of the idea to tlie whole of the cool half (evening and night) of 
the entire day; cf. the parallel of the adulterer who veils himself 
by tbe darkness of the night and by a mask on hia countenance, 
Job zxiv. 15 with Jer. xJit. 16. However, the first groap of 
synonyms, tf; rtw r\fyi (with the Cod. Frankf. 1294, to be thns 
pnnctnated), as against the second, appears to denote an earlier 
period of the second half of the day ; for if one reads, with Hitzig, 
Zfi" ^1^ (after Jndg. xix. 9), the meaning remains the same as 
with W JIM, viz. adveiperatcmte die (Jerome), for 3iy = Arab. 
ffharab, means to go away, and particularly to go under, of the snn, 
and thns to become evening. He saw the yoath in the twilight, 
as the day had declined (m^kXmci', Lake xxiv. 29), going back- 
wards and forwards ; and when the darkness of night had reached 
its middle, or its bluest point, he was still in his Ini^ing-place. 
tifh 'fi<^% apple of the eye of the night, is, like the Pen. dUi xheh, 
iieart of the night, the poetic designation of the middle of the 
night. Gusset incorrectly : ereputeuban in quo gieut in oeuli ptqnlla 
ett nigredo lubluetrit et guan mittura lutsis ac tefubrantm. 'pp^tt is, 
as elsewhere :b, psrticalarly the middle ; the application to the 
night was specially snitable, since the apple of the eye is the blade 
part in the white of the eye (Hitzig). It is to be translated 
according to the accos., in pvpilla nociis et ealigine (not caliginit) ; 
and this was probably tbe meaning of the poet, for a 3 is obvioosly 
to be supplied to "»*• 

Finally, the yoang man devoid of understanding sees his waiting 
rewai'ded : like meets like. 

10 And, lo, a woman coming to meet him, 

la the attire of an harlot and of sabde hearL 

11 BaiatenmB is she, uid angoremable ; 
Her feet bare do rest in her own bouae. 

IS At ons time before her door, at another in the street, 
And ag^ at eveif coiner Bhe places betself on the watch. 

** Ver. 12 (Hitzig) expresses what is wont to lie, instead of a single 
event, ver. 11, viz. the custom of a street harlot. Bat she who is 
spoken of is not such an one ; lurking is not applicable to her (cf. 
Job xxxi. 9), and, ver, 11, it is not meant that she is thus inclined." 
But Hiuig'a rendenng of ver. 11, " she was boisterous ... in her 
house her feet had no rest," is inaccarate, since neither K^CH nor 
<]3B* is used. Thus in vera. 11 and 12 the poet gives a charao- 
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terislic of tbe woman, introduced by runi into the frame of his pictare, 
which goes beyond that which then presented itself to bis eyes. We 
mast with ver. 12 reject also ver. 11; and even that wonld not be 
a radical improvement, since that characteristic lying behind the 
evident, that which was then evident begins with 27 nysn (and 
subtle in heart). We must thns suppose that the woman was not 
unknown to the observer here describing her. He describes her 
first as she then appeared. H'E' Hitzig regards as equivalent to Tnf, 
similitude (from rn^), and why t Becanse TVp does not mean " to 
lay against," but " to place." But Ex. xxxiit. 4 shows the contrary, 
and justifies the meaning attire, which the word also has in Ps. 
Ixxiii. 6. Melri less suitably compares 2 Kings ix. 30, but rightly 
esplains ppn (dressing, ornament), and remarks that Tftf elliptical is 
equivalent to rf^. It is not the nominative (Bertheau), but the 
accusative, as n'lnn, Fs. cxiir. 12, Gwald, § 279(2. How Hitzig 
reaches the translation of J> nrat by "and an arrow in her heart" 
(«< aaucia eord^), one can only understand by reading his com- 
mentary. The usage of the language, iv. 23, he remarks, among 
other things, wonld stamp her aa a virtuous person. As if a 
phrase like 37 i^ could be used both tmau bono and smsu malo ! 
One can guard his heart when he protects it carefully against 
moral danger, or also when be purposely conceals that which is in 
it. The part, "^^ signifies, Isa. i. 8, besieged (blockaded), Ezek. 
xvi, 12, protected, guarded, and Isa. xlviii. 6, Ixv. 4, concealed, 
hidden. Ewald, J 187^, refers these three significations in the 
two passages in Isaiah and In the passage before us to ^Y, Niph. 
"fii (as i>)]); but (1) one would then more surely take -<vt (cf. 
Tio), B'333) as the verbal stem ; (2) one reaches the idea of the 
concealed (the hidden) easier from that of the preserved than 
from that of the confined. As one says in Lat. homo occultusj 
tectvif abstrmut, in the sense of Kpinlrivov^, so it is said of that 
woman 37 n^-U, not so mach in the sense of retenta cor, h,e. qua 
quod in corde haberet non pavdebat, Fr. retenue (Oocc), as in the 
sense of eustodMa cor, qua intentionem cordis mentemque suam collide' 
novit premere (Midi.) : she is of a hidden mind, of a concealed 
nature; for she feigns fidelity to her husband and flatters her 
paramours as her only beloved, while in truth she lores none, and 
each of them is to her only a means to au end, viz. to tbe indul- 
gence of her worldly sensual desire. For, as tbe author Further 
1 Virgil's ^neid, iv. 1. 
T0I..2. I. 
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describes her, she is froh (fem. of noh= •oh, as i. 21, lia. xxii. 2% 
tunmtluoia, externally as Jnternallj impetnous, because fall of 
intermingling lust and deceit {opp, ^irix">^t ^ Fet. iii. 4, 1 l^m. 
ii. 11), and fn^b, self-willed, not minding the law of datj, of 
discretion, or of modesty (from T^D, Arab, aharr, pervicoeemf malum 
eite). She is the very opposite of the noiseless activity and the 
gentle modesty of a true house-wife, rude, stubborn, and also 
vagrant like a beast in its season (Hos. iv. 14) : in domo iptitu 
retidere nequeunt pedes ejiu; thus not oumvpoi or oiicovfiy6<t (Tit. 
ii. 5), far removed from the genuine woman-like etato ^<rv^oi' jxeveiv 
So^uuv' — a radt, as they call such a one in Arab. (Wiinsche on Hos. 
zii. 1), or as she is called in Aram. K13 n^. 

Ver. 12. This verse shows how she conducts herself when she 
wanders abroad. It is no common street-walker who is designated 
(no '^ Husterin," Arab, kahbt, after which also the female demon- 
name (Arab.) te'ald is explained), bat that licentious mairied wife, 
who, no better than such a stmmpet when she wanders abroad, 
hnnts after hjvers. The alternating DJIB (properly a stroke) 
Fleischer compares with the Arab, synonyms, marrt, a going over, 
tarrt, a going hack, una voUa, vna jiata, une fois (Orelli, Synon. 
der Zeit und Ewigkeit, p. bl). Regarding pn, vid. at r. 16: 
it is the free space without, before the house-door, or also before 
the gate of the city ; the parallelism speaks here and at i. 20 more 
in favour of the former signification. 

Yer. 13. After this digression tlie poet retnms to the subject, 
and farther describes the event as observed by himself. 



The verb P^3 is here, after its primary signification, connected with 
the dat. : osculum fixit ei. Thus also Gen. xxvii. 26 is construed, 
and the Dageth in IS ia, as there, Dag. forie eonj., after the law for 
which the national grammarians have coined the technical name 
P'mo 'ntt (yeniens e loiigiiiquo, " coming out of the distance," i.e. 
the attraction of a word following by one accented on the penult.). 
The penult. -accenting of n^J is the consequence of the retrogres- 
sion of the.accent (niriK 3>D3), which here, where the word from the 
first had the penult, only with Metheg, and thus with half-a tone, 
brings with it the dagtshing of tlie \'? following, as the original 
• Eorip. Herac. 
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penuldma-accenting of fi^^tj^l does of the 13 which follows it, for 
the reading 6 by LoweDSteiD is contrary to the laws of panctuation 
of the Textus receptut under consideration here.* As U and V 
have received the doubling Dages/t, so on the other hand, according 
to Ewald, § 1936, it has disappeared from nt}^ (written with 
Raphe according to Kimchi, Micklol 145a). And as np^J has 
the tone thrown back, so the proper pausal "iDttni is accented on 
the ult., but without attracting the iS following by dageahing, which 
is the case only when the first of the two words terminates in the 
sound of a (ah). Viti tpn is said of one who shows firmness or 
liardness of countenance (Arab, slabt alwajh), i.e. one who shows 
shamelessness, or, as we say, an iron forehead (FI.). 

She laid hold on him and kissed him, both of which actions were 
shameless, and then, assuming the passivity and modesty befitting 
the woman, and disregarding morality and the law, she said to the 
youth : 

14 " To bring peace-ofFerings was binding upon me, 
To-day have I redeemed my vowa. 

15 Tbercfore am I come out to meet tbee, 
To seek tbjr face, and have fonnd thee." 

We have translated D'D?2' 'fini " peace-offerings," proceeding on the 
principle that 0?f (sing, only Amos v. 22, and on the Phoenician 
altar at Marseilles) denotes contracting friendship with one (from 
D?E*, to hold friendly relationship), and then the gifts having this 
in view ; for the idea of this kind of offering is the attestation and 
confirmation of comnmaion with God. But in view of the deriva- 
tives D'^bp^ and d^pB', it is perhaps more appropriate to combine 
DtK^ with Q?b', to discharge perfectly, and to translate it thank- 
payment-offering, or with V. Hofmann, a dne-offering, where not 
directly thank-offering ; for the proper eucharistic offering, which 
is the expression of thanks on a particular occasion, is removed 
from the species of the Shelamim by the addition of the woi'ds 
rnSPT^'S (Lev. vii. 12-25). The characteristic of the Shelamim is 
the division of the flesh of the sacrifice between Jahve and His 
priests on the one side, and the person (or persons) bringing it ou 
the other side: only one part of the flesh of the sacrifice was 
Jahve's, consumed by fire (Lev. lii. 16) ; the priests received one 
part ; those who brought the offering received back another part 
> Vid. Baer's TimaTi LmeOt, p. 39 sq., and Piolmea-Commenlar andta I^i. liL 5. 
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OS it were from the altar of God, that they might ett it with holy 
joy along with their household. So here the adulteress says that 
there was binding upon her, in consequence of a tow she had 
taken, the duty of presenting peace-offerings, or offerings that 
were due; to-dtfy (she reckons the day in the sense of the diet 
civilii from night to night) she has performed her duties, and the 
^1 'DTB' have yielded much to her that she might therewith regale 
him, her troe lover ; for with I3~79 she means to say that even the 
prospect of the gay festival whieh she can prepare for him moved her 
thus to meet him. This address of the woman affords us a glimpse 
into the history of the costoms of those times. The i^elamim meals 
degenerated in the same mauHer as onr Kirmeen.^ Secularization 
lies douhly near to merrymaking when the law sanctions this, and 
it can conceal itself behind the mask of piety. S«garding "int^, a 
more exact word for S^a, vid. at i. 28. To seek the countenance of 
one is equivalent to to seek his person, himself, bat yet not without 
reference to the wished-for look (atpectuti] of the person. 

Thus she found him, and described to him the enjoyment which 
awaited him in eating and drinking, then in the pleasures of 
love. 

16 " Vj bed have I spread with cQshi<nia, 
Variegated coverlets, Egyptian linen; 

17 I have Bpriokled my coach 

Witli mjirh, aloes, and aantmon. 

18 Come tben, w« will iutoxicftto onnelves witli love tiR the monuDg, 
And will BAtiafy otuselrw in love." 

The noon fen?, from fen^, = Arab, 'arash, adi/tcare, fabricarif signi- 
fies generally the wooden frame ; thos not so much the bed within 
as the erected bed-place (cf. Arab. VmA, throne, and 'arysk, 
arbour). This bedstead ^e had richly and beautifally cushioned, 
that it might be soft and agreeable^ 13^, from 31, signifies to lay 
on or apply closely, thus either vincire (whence the name of the 
necklace, Gen. xii. 42) or stemere (different from 1B1, Job xviL 
13, which acquires the meaning ttemere from the root-meaning to 
raise up from under, sublevare), whence B"!?io, cushions, pillows, 
BtragulcB. Bottcher pnnctoates D"n3"iO incorrectly ; the 2 remains 
aspirated, and the connection of the syllables is looser than in ^^1P, 
Ewald, § 8Sd. The fii^un beginning the second half-verse is 
in no case an adjective to &*^3*it3, in every case only appoa., pro- 
1 {_KinnK=aiimYexB»ij of the dedication of a church, village /3«.] 
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baWy an independettt conception ; not derived from 3Qn (cogn. 
3V?)t to hew wood (whence Arab. Aafofi, fire-wood), according to 
which Kimchi, and with him the Grae. Venet. (yrept^varoK), under- 
stands it of the carefully polished bed-poles or bed-boards, bnt 
from 3&n= Arab, khateba, to be streaked, of diverse colours (yid. 
under Fs. cxliv. 12), whence the Sjriac machlabto, a figured 
(striped, checkered) garment. Hitzig finds the idea of coloured 
or variegated here unsuitable, but without justice ; for the pleasant- 
ness of a bed is augmented not only by its softness, but also by the 
impression which its costliness makes on the eye. The following 
tJ^sp pot* stands in an apposittonal relation to ITQBn, as when one 
says in Arabic taub-un iMbd^-un, a. garment brocade = of brocade. 
pB« (after the Syr. for POS, as pDK) signifies in the Targum the 
cord (e.g. Jer. xzxviii. 6), like the Arab, tunub, Syr. (e^. Isa. liv. 2) 
t&nob; the root is |D, not in the sense of to bind, to wind (Dietr.), 
but in the sense of to stretch ; the thread or cord is named from 
the extension in regard to length, and pott b thna thread-work, 
whether in weaving or 'spinning.^ The fame of Egyptian manu- 
factures is still expressed in the Spanish aclabtea, fine linen cloth, 
which is equivalent to the modem Arabic el-kob^je (kibtije) ; they 
had there particularly also au intimate acquaintance with the dye 
stuffs found in the plants and fossils of the country (Klemm's 
CuUurgeachichte, v. 308-310). 

Vers. 17, 18. These verses remind us of axpressions in the 
Canticles. There, at iv. 14, are found the three names for spicery 
as here, and one sees that D^^ntt "^D are not to be connected geni- 
tively : there are three things, accented as in the title-verse i. 3. 
The myrrh, lb (Balsamodendron myrrha), belongs, like the frank- 
incense, to the species of the Amyrit, which is an exotic in 
Palestine not less than with us ; the aromatic quality in them does 
not arise from the flowers or leaves, so that Cant. i. 13 leads us 
to think of a bunch of myrrh, but from the resin oozing through 
the bark (Gummi mt/rrhce or merely rnyrrha), consisting of bright 
glossy red or golden-yellow grains more or less transparent. 
°'fO? (used by Balaam, Num. xxiv, 6) is the Semitic Old-Indian 
name of the aloe, agaru or aguru ; the aromatic quality is in the 
wood of the Aguihria agalhcha, especially its root {agallochum or 
* Hence perhaps the Greek iiitn, which Fick In his Yergl. WSTterbiu^ con- 
nects with the Arab, verb-root vadk, to bind, wind, clothe, bat not without 
nutUcg thereto interrogatioa marks. 
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lignum aloes) dried in the earth, — in more modern nee and eom- 
nierce the inspissated jaice of its leaves, t^ojp is KiwdfLtafum (like 
lb, a Semitic word* that had come to tlie Greeks through the 
Phaenicians), the cinnamon, i^. the inner rind of the Laantt cin- 
namomum. The myrrh is native to Arabia ; the aloe, as its name 
denotes, ia Indian ; the cinnamon in like manner came through 
Indian travellers from the east coast of Africa and Ceylon (Tapro- 
bane). All these three spices are dmgs, i.e. are dry apothecaries* 
wares ; but we are not on that account to conclude that she per- 
fumed (Hitzig) her bed with spices, viz. burnt in a censer, an 
operation which, according to Cant. iii. 6, would rather be desig- 
aated 'fl'iBp. The verb »|U (only here as Kal) signifies to lift 
oneself up {vid. under Ps. xlviii. 13), and transitively to raise and 
swing hither and thither (=*l'3!i) ; here with a double accusative, 
to besprinkle an3rthing ont of a vessel moved hither and thither. 
According to this sense, we mast think of the three aromas as 
essences in the state of solution ; cf. Ex. xzx. 22-33, Esth. ii. 12. 
Hitzig^B question, " Who would sprinkle bed-sheets with perfumed 
and thus impure water t " betrays little knowledge of the means by 
which even at the present day clean linen is made fragrant. The 
expression cnil njT sounds like oniT '13B', Cant. v. 1, although 
there DHTl is probably the toc., and not, as here, the accus. ; nn is 
the Kal of rni., v. 19, and signifies to drink something copiously in 
full draughts. The verbal form Dpy for J^ is found besides only 
in Job zx. IS, xxxix. 13 ; the Hithpa. signifies to enjoy oneself 
greatly, perhaps (since the Hithpa. is sometimes Qsed recipro- 
cally, vid. nnder Gen. ii. 25) with the idea of reciprocity (Targ. 
inp in). We read ho'habim with Chateph-KameU after Ben- 
Asher (vid. Kimchi's Lex.) ; the punctuation 0*3I1K3 is that of 
Ben-Naphtali. 

The adulteress now deprives the yonth of all fear ; the circum- 
stances under which ber invitation is given are as favourable as 
possible. 

19 " For the man is not at home, 
Ee baa gone on a long jonniejr. 

' Mjrrh bu its name ^b trara the bitterness of its taste, and Qip sppean Ut 
be a seconduy formation from np, whence mp, reed ; cf. the uomeB of the 
cinDBinoD, canntlla, Fr. earmeUe. Cinnamum (utitrciftu') is onlf a shorts form 
for citaiavtomum. Flinf, But Nat. zii 19 (43), uses both fonns indiBcrimi- 
natelf. 
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' SO He lias taken tbe pur^ with bin ; 

He will not return home till the day of the fall moon," 

It 18 true that the article stands in B^SIl, Arab, atm'ar-fat, i.e. serves 
to define the word : the man, to whom here kot' '^o'^ijv and alone 
reference can be made, viz. the hosbaiid of the adulteress (Fl.) ; 
but on the other side it is characteristic that she does not say *i^K 
(as e.g. Gen. zxix, 32), bat ignores the relation of love and duty 
in which she is placed to him, and speaks of him as one standing 
at a distance from her (Aben-Ezra). Erroneously Vogel reads ri^aa 
after the Targ. instead of ln'?3. We aay in Hebr. in'aa U'K, il n'eit 
pas chez sot, as we say l^'3 npP, U a prig avee «ot (ef. Jer. xsxviii. 
10). Plfino Hitzig seeks to connect with the verb, which, after 
Isa. xvii. 13, xsii. 3, is possible ; for the Hebr. pimo (PCT?'?)? f »f 
off, has frequently the meaning from afar, for the measure of , 
length is determined not from the point of departare outward, but 
from the end, as «^. Homer, //. ii. 456 : exaffeir Be re ^aiverai 
0^71), from afar the gleam is seen, i.e. shines hither from the dis- 
tance. Similarly we say in French, il vtent (hi ooti da, nord, he 
comes from the north, as well as il va du coli du nord, he goes 
northwaixls. But as we do not say: he has gone on a journey far 
off, but : on a distant journey, so here {nrriD is virtually an adj. 
(vid. under Isa. v. 26) equivalent to n^rn (Num. ix. 10) : a 
journey which is distant = such as from it he has a long way back. 
Michaelis has well remarked here: ut timorem ei penitiis adimat, 
reluti per gradus incedit. He has undertaken a journey to a 
remote point, but yet more : be has taken money with him, has 
thus business to detain him ; and still further ; he has even deter- 
mined the distant time of his return. tlD3n~ii"jlt (thus to be written 
after Ben-Asher, vid. Baer's Torath Emeth, p. 41) is the purse 
(from "i^X, to bind together), not one of many, but that which is his 
own. The terminus precedes 206 to emphasize the lateness; tJwi. 
on KD3 under Ps, Ixxxi. 4, Grcec. Venet. t^ Tmeparov Kaipov, after 
Kimchi and others, who derive KD3 (hds) from the root D3, to 
reckon, and regard it as denoting only a definite time. But the two 
passages require a special idea; and the Syr. kSso, which in 1 Kings 
xii. 32, 2 Chron. vii. 10, designates the time from the 15th day 
of the month, shows that the word denotes not, according to the 
Talmud, the new moon (or the new year's day), when the moon's 
disk begins to cover itself, i.e. to fill (nonn''), but the full moon, 
wlien it is covered, t.«. filled ; so that thus the time of the night- 
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Ecene here described is not that of the last qaarter of the moon 
(Ewald), in which it rises at midnight, hut that of the new 
moon (Hitzig), when the night is without moonlight. Since 
the derivation of the word from keu (noa), to cover, gives the 
satisfactory idea of the covering or filling of the moon's disk, we 
do not seek after any other ; Dietrich fixes on the root-idea of 
ronndnesB, and Hitzig of vision (KD3 = ri3D, rub; vid.f on the con- 
trary, nnder Fs. cxliii. 9). The ^ is that of time at which, in 
which, about which, anything is done; it is more indefinite than 3 
would be. He will not retnm for some fourteen days. 
The result :— 

21 She beguiled him hj the folsen of her talldii^. 
By the smoothneu of her Up* ihe drew him airi^. 

Here is a climax. First she brought him to yield, overcoming 
the resistance of bis mind to the last point (cf. 1 Kings zi. 3) ; 
tlien drove him, or, as we say, harried him wholly away, viz. from 
the, right path or conduct (cf. Deut. xiii. 6, 11). With won 
(=innfiri) as the chief factum, the past imperf. is interchanged, 
315. Hegarding n^7, Bee above, p. 56. Here is the rhetoric of 
Bin (Zockler) ; and perhaps the np? of 20a has suggested this anti- 
phrastic n^? to the author (Hitzig), as p7n (the inverted n^, formed 
like {"BE*, which is the abstr, of JOB* as that is of f^n) and «n*w are 
reciprocally conditioned, for the idea of the slippery (Ps. Izxiii. 18) 
connects itself with p?n. 
What followed :— 

S2 So be goa after her at once 

Ab &n oz irhich goetb to the ilanghter-honse, 

And BR one bereft of reason to the leatramt of fetters, 

23 Ah ft bird hfiatena to the net. 

Without knowing tliat bis life is at stake- 
Till the BiTow pierces hig liver. 

The part. ^?n (thus to he accentuated according to the mle in 
Baer's Torath EmetK, p. 25, with Mercha to the tone-syllable and 
Mahpack to the preceding open syllable) preserves the idea of the 
fool's going after her. Bitria (suddenly) fixes the point, when he 
all at once resolves to betake himself to the rendezvous in the 
house of the adulteress, now a Keir<pta$elv, as the LXX. translates, 
I.e., as we say, a simpleton who has gone on the lime-twig. He 
follows her as an ox goes to the slaughter-hons^ unconscious that 
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he IS going thither to be slaughtered ; tlie LXX. uDgrammatically 
destroying the attributive claase : &<rRep Zk ^ow iv\ tTtf>a'p)v 
Sfyerat. The difficalties in D^^^ (thus punctuated, after Kimchi, 
with a doable Segol, and not 03^31, as is frequently the case) malti- 
ply, and it is not to be reconciled with the traditional text. The ox 
appears to require another beast as a side-piece ; and accordingly 
the LXX., Syr,, and Targ. find in lUV a dog (to which from 
VlK they also pick out ^K, a stag), Jerome a lamb (et quasi agnus 
fCSS), Kasht a Tenomoas serpent (perhaps after e;^i;1), Lowen- 
Btein and Malbim a rattlesnake Q'*^ ^n3 after D3ir); but all this 
is mere conjecture. Symmachus' ffKipT&v (^l SetrfiSiv d^pav) is 
without support, and, like the favoarite rendering of Schelling, et 
ticut laliens in vinculum cervus (i»*K), is unsuitable on account of 
the nneemi^c position of the words. The noun D^^, plur. Q^?9!|, 
signifies, Isa. iii. 18, an anklet as a female ornament (wiience ver. 16 
the denom. D3?, to make a tinkling of the anklets). In itself the 
word only means the fetter, compea, from D3^, Arab, 'okas, 'akash, 
eontraltere, eonttrittgere (yid. Fleischer under Isa. li;^. 5) ; and that 
it can also be used of any kind of means of checking free move- 
ment, the Arab. 'iMa, as the name of a cord with which the camel 
is made fast by the bead and forefeet, shows. With this significa- 
tion the interpretation b: et velut pedied (=: D3JI331) implicatus ad 
caetigationem gtuUi, he follows her as if (bound) with a fetter to the 
punishment of the fool, i.e. of himself (Michaelis, Fleischer, and 
others). Otherwise Lather, who first translated " in a fetter," 
but afterwards (supplying p, not 3) : « and as if to fetters, where 
one corrects fools," Bat the ellipsis b harah, and the parallelism 
leads us to expect a living being in the place of Dsy. Now since, 
according to Gesenius, D3ir, fetter, can be equivalent to a fettered 
one neitlier at Isa. xvii. 5, xxi. 17, nor Prov, xsiii. 28 (according to 
which D3V must at least have an active personal signification), we 
transpose the nouns of the clause and write M^ ip'O"'*! ''^^?]> h^ 
follows her as a fool {Psyehol. p. 292) to correction (restraint) 
with fetters; or if i>^M is to be understood not so much physically 
as morally, and refers to self-destroying conduct (Ps. evil, 7) : as a 
madman, *,«. a criminal, to chains. The one figure denotes the 
fate into which he rushes, like a beast devoid of reason, as the loss 
of life ; and the other denotes the fate to which he permits him- 
self to be led by that woman, like a criminal by the officer, aa 
the loss of freedom and of honour. 
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Ver. 23. Tlie confusion into wliich the text Las faDen is con- 
tinued in tbi( Terse. For the figure of the deadly arrow connects 
itself neither with that of the ox which goes to the sknghter-honse, 
nor with that of the madman who is put in chains : the former is ' 
not kilted bj being shot ; and with the latter, the object is to render 
him harmless, not to put him to death. The LXX. therefore - 
converts VlK into ^tt, a stag, and connects the shooting with an 
arrow with this : ^ «»? SXo^o; To^ftart vetrXajyoK e*? to ^ap. 
Cut we need no encroachment on the text itself, only a correct 
placing of its members. The three thoughts, ver. 23, reach a 
right conclusion and issae, if with "■"'K niay iriDS (here Merelia* 
maltpaeh) a new departure is begnn with a comparison : he follows 
her with eager desires, like as a bird hastens to the snare (vtd. 
regarding nc, a snare, and e^ts, a noose, under Isa. viii. 15). 
What then follows is a coutinnation of 22a. The sobject is again 
■he yoath, whose way is compared to that of an ox going to the 
slanghter, of a culprit in chains, and of a fool ; and he knows not 
(non novit, as ir. 19, ix. 18, and according to the sense, non curat, 
iii. 6, T. 6) that it is done at the risk of his life {^^P}} as 1 Kings 
ii. 23, Num. xvii. 3), that his life is the price with which this 
kind of love is bought (Kin, neul., as not merely Eccles. ii. 1 and 
the like, but also e.g. Lev. x. 3, Esth. ix 1) — that does not concern 
liim till (1? = 18^ IS or '3 nv) the arrow breaks or pierces through 
(n?l as Job. xvi. 13) his liver, i.e. till he receives the death-wound, 
from which, if not immediately, yet at length he certainly dies. 
Elsewhere the part of the body struck with a deadly wound is 
called the reins or loins (Job, etc.), or the gall-bladder (Job xx. 
25) ; here the liver, which is called 133, Arab, iebid, perhaps as the 
organ in which sorrowful and painful affections make themselves 
felt (cf. JSschylus, Agam, 801: trf^fta XiVi;; i^ ^ap irpoauc- 
velrai), especially the latter, because the passion of sensual love, 
according to the idea of the ancients, refiected itself in the liver. 
He who is love-sick has jeeur ulceroaum (Horace, Od. i. 25i 15) ; 
he is diseased in his liver (P»yckoL p. 268). But the arrow is not 
here the arrow of love which makes love-sick, but the arrow of 
death, which slays him who is ensnared in sinful love. The be- 
fooled youth continues the disreputable relation into which -he 
has entered till it terminates in adultery and in lingering disease 
upon his body, remorse in bis soul, and dishonour to his name, 
speedily ending in inevitable ruin both spiritually and temporally. 
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Vers. 24, 25. With nnyi, as at t. 7, the aatlior now bnngs his 
narrative to s close, adding the ezliortation deduced from it : 

24 And now, ye cbUdren, g^ve ear unto me, 

And obserre the words of my mouth I 
26 Let not tiioe heart incline to her ways, 

And strsy not in her paths. 

The verb ntlfe' (whence jest, like jet, iv. 15, with long B from t) the 
author ases also of departure from a wicked way (iv. 15) ; but here, 
where the portraiture of a faithless wife (a nulD) is presented, the 
word used in the law of jealousy, Num. v., for the trespass of sn 
E^K n^K is specially appropriate, nob* is interchanged with nyn 
(cf. Gen. xxi. 14) ; wander not on her paths, which would be the 
consequence of straying on them. Theodotion : koI fii) irKavriG^ 
*i» Arpatroii aur^, with Kal, as also Syr., Targ,, and Jerome. 
The Masora reckons this verse to the 25 which have 7tt at the 
beginning and PKl at the middle of each clause (yid. Baer in the 
Luth. Zeitschrift, 1865, p. 587) ; the text of Norzi has therefore 
correctly 7K1, which is found also in good hss. (e^. the Erfurt, 
2 and 3). 

Vers. 26, 27. The admonition, having its motive in that which 
goes before, is now founded on the emphatic ^na/e.- 

26 For many axe the sliun whom she hath caused to foil, 
And many are her slain. 

27 A multiplicity of ways to hell is her house, 
Going down to the chambers of deatb. 

The translation " for many slain has she laid low " (Syr., Targ., 
Jerome, Luther) is also syntactically possible; for 0*3"] can be 
placed before its substantive after the manner of the demonstra- 
tives and numerals {e.g. Neb. ix. 28, cf. imt, Oant. iv. 9), and the 
accentuation which requires two servants (the usual two Munachi) 
to the AlJmcu^ appears indeed thus to construe it. It is otherwise 
if WTi here meant magni (thus cj. Ealbag, and recently Bertheau), 
and not ntuAt ; but QUI and O''?^ stand elsewhere in connection 
with each other in the signification many and numerona, Ps. 
xxsv, IS, Joel ii. 2, Mic. iv. 3. "Her slain" are those slain by 
her; the part. pass, is connected with the genitive of the actor, e.g. 
ix. 18; cf. (Arab.) hatyl almhahbt, of one whom love kills (Fl.). 
With ver. 27 cf. ii. is, ix. 18. In 27(i, l=in'3 is not equivalent to 
nn*33 after viii. 2, also not elliptical and equivalent to nn*3 ^3i1 ; 
the former is unnecessary, the latter is in no case established by Ps. 
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xlr. 7, Ezra z. 13, nor by Dent, viii 15, 2 Kings icxi'ii. 17 (see, on 
the other hand, Fhilippi's Slatiu Conttrtutut, pp. 87-93). Bightlj 
Hitzig has : her honte forms a ntQltiplicity of ways to hell, in so 
far as adultety leads by a diversity of ways to hell. Similarly the 
aabject and Uie predicste vary in nomber, xvi. 35, Ps. ex. 3, Job 
xzvi. 13, Dan. ix. 23, and frequently. If one is once in her house, 
he may go in this or in that way, bnt sarely his path is to destrac- 
Uon : it consists of many steps to hell, sach as lead down (tti, fern, 
Isa. xxxvii. 34, masc. Isa. xzx. 31) to the extreme depths of death 
(cf. Job ix. 9, ** chambers of the south " = its remotest regions 
veiling themselves in the invisible) ; for "nn (Arab, ihiddr) is the 
part of the tent or the hoase removed farthest back, and the most 
private (Fl.). These "OTH^j cf' ^l*?* 'R??. i^- 18, approach to 
the conception of Din^l, which ia afterwards distinguished from 



FOURTEENTH INTBODUCTOBr MASHAL DISC0UK8E, VIIL 

A DISCOURSE OF WISDOU CONCEBinNO EBB EXCELLEHCE ASD 
HER OIFT8. 

The author has now almost exhausted the ethical material ; for 
in this introduction to the Solomonic Book of Proverbs he works it 
into a memorial for youth, so that it is time to think of concluding 
the circle by bending back the end to the be^nniog. For as in 
the beginning, i. 30 fF., so also here in the end, he introduces 
Wisdom herself as speaking. There, her own testimony is delivered 
in contrast to the alluring voice of the deceiver ; here, the daughter 
of Heaven in the highways inviting to come to her, is the contrast 
to the adulteress lurking in the streets, who is indeed not a per- 
sonification, but a woman of flesh and blood, but yet at the same 
time as the incarnate dirdrri of worldly lust. He places opposite 
to her Wisdom, whose person is indeed not so senribly perceptible, 
bnt who is nevertheless as real, coming near to men in a human 
way, and seeking to win them by her gifts, 

1 Doth not ITadoni discotme, 

And nnderataDding cause her voice to be heard? 

2 Oa the top of the high places in the way, 

la the midst of the way, she ba* placed hendf. 
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8 By the iide of the gates, at the exit of tlie raty, 
At the entrance to the doo^^ she calleth atoud. 

As nsi? points to that which is matter of fact, so {ftri calls to a con- 
sideration of it (cf. xiv. 22) ; tlia qaeation before tlie reader is 
doubly justified with reference to i. 20 ff. With noan, ruian is 
interehaoged, as e.g. ii. 1-6 ; sach names of wisdom are related to 
its principal name almost as DTiiw, p'^jj, and the like, to nn\ In 
describing the scene, the author, as usual, heaps up synonyms which 
touch one another without coming together, 

Ver. 2. By D'O'io Hitzig understands the summit of a mountiun, 
and therefore regards this verse as an interpolation ; but the " high 
places" are to be understood of the high-lying parts of the ctty. 
There, on the way which leads up and down, she takes her stand. 

V^=le., old and poetic for ??, signifies here " hard by, close to," 

properly, so that something stands forward over the edge of a thing 
or, as it were, passes over its borders (Fl.). The n'3, Hitzig, aa 
Berthean, with LXX., Targ., Jerome, interpret prepositionally as 
a strengthening of P? (in the midst) ; but where it once, Ezek. i. 27, 
occurs in this sense, it is fuUy written J n^3. Here it is the aecus. 
loei of the substantive ; " house of the ascent " (Syr. bSth urchotho) 
is the place where several ways meet, the uniting point, as llin OK 
(Ezek. xxi. 26), ihe point of departure, exit ; the former the cross- 
way, as the latter the separating way. Thus Immannel : the place 
of the frec^uented streets ; Melri : the place of the ramification 
(more correctly, the concentration) of the ways. n2» signifies 
more than n&^ (she raises herself) and niO^ (she goes thither) ; it 
means that she plants herself there. 

Ver. 3. In this verse Bertheau finds, not inappropriately, the 
designations of place : on this side, on that side, and within the 
gate. lv, at the hand, is equivalent to at the side, as Ps. cxI. 6. 
^B?, of the town, is the same as rino?^ is. 14, of the bouse : at the 
mouth, i.e. at the entrance of the city, thus where they go out and 
in. There are several of these ways for leaving and entering a city, 
and on this account D'nriE) Kins are connected : generally where one 
goes out and in through one of the gates (doors). M^3D, fully 
represented by the French avenue, the space or way which leads to 
anything (Fl.). There she ruses her voice, which sounds out far 
and wide; vtd. concerning ni'in (^Grac, Venet. incorrectly, after 
Bashi, oXoXcff overt), at t. 20. 
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Kow begins the diGconrse. The exordinm summona general 
attention to it with the emphaais of its absolute truth : 

4 " To yoQ, ye men, is my diwoane addrencd, 

And my call is to tbe children of men I 
6 Apprehend, ye simple one*, what wisdom is; 

And, je totHa, what nnderatanding la. 

6 Hear, for I will speak piincdj things, 
And the opening of my lips is ajoighb 

7 For my month nttereUi truth, 

And a wicked thing ia an abomination to my lipa. 

8 The ntteranoM of my month are in lectitude, 
There ia nothing crooked or perrerse in them. 

9 To the men of understanding they are all to the point, 
And plain to those who have attainod knowledge." 

Hitzig rejects this section, 4-12, as he does several others in viii. 
and is., as sporions. But if this preamble, which reminds us of 
Elihu, is not according to every one's taste, vet in respect of the 
circle of conception and thought, as well as of the varying develop- 
ment of certfun fundamental thoaghts, it is altogether after the 
manner of the poet. The terminology is one that is strange to ns ; 
the translation of it is therefore difficult ; that which is given above 
strives at least not to be so bad as to bring discredit on the poet. 
The tantology and flatness of ver. 4 disappears when one nnder^ 
stands Q^C'^K and D^M *i)^ like the Attic avSpe^ and avSpanroi ; vid. 
under Isa. ii. 9, liii. 3 (where D^B^M, as here and Fs. cxli. i, is 
equivalent to EJ'K '32, Pb. xlix. 3, iv. 3). Wisdom turns herself 
with her disconrses to high and low, to persons of standing and to 
the proletariat. The verbal clause 4a interchanges with a noun 
clause 46, as frequently a preposition with its noun (e.g. ver. 8a) 
completes the whole predicate of a semistich (Fl.). 

Ver. 5. Kegarding TO'iK, calliditasy in a good sense, md. at i. 4 ; 
regarding DJWlB, those who are easily susceptible of good or bad, 
according to tlie influence that is brought to bear upon them, vid. 
also i. 4 ; and regarding D"?'D3j the intellectually heavy, dull persons 
in whom tbe flesh burdens the mind, vid. at i. 22. s> is parallel 
with noiy, for the heart (according to its Semitic etymon, that which 
remains fast, like a kernel, the central- point) is used for the under- 
standing of which it is the seat (Ptychol. p. 249), or heartedness 
=inte!iigBnce (cf. 3^Dn, vi. Z2—&vov<i or 0X0709). We take nD-ijf 
and 3? as objective, as we have translated : that which is in both, 
and in which they consist. Thus T??* 'which is a favourite word 
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vith this author, has both times the simple transitive meaning 
of the gain of understanding into the nature and worth of both ; 
and we neither need to interpret the second U'srt in the double 
transitive meaning, " to bring to understanding," nor, with Hitzij^ 
to change it into 1'?^' [direct, i.e. appUcate]^-. 

Yer. 6. That to which Wisdom invites, her disconrse makes 
practicable, for she speaks of O^^U, Hitzig interprets this- word 
by eonspicua, manifest truths, which the Gr(Bc. Venet, undei'staiids 
to be ivavrla, after Kimchi's interpretation : truths which one makes 
an aim and object (^33) on account of their worth. Fiirst, however, 
says that Vi2, from 1J3, Arab, najad, means to be elevated, exalted, 
.and thereby visible (whence also Tjn, to bring to light, to bring 
forward); and that by DT3J, as the plur. of this Vli, is to be under- 
stood princepi in the sense of principalia, or prcBstantia (LXX. 
.ffe/ivti; Theodot. ^e/iovucii; Jerome, de rebus magnis) (cf. voftot 
^oaiKueot of the law of love, which surpasses the other laws, as kings 
do their subjects), which is supported by the similar expression, 
xxii. 20. But that we do not need to interpret B^'U as ahatr., like 
^F*?» "i"^ ^ ^^^ '^'^' f^vsrb. '. in noble ways, because in that case 
it ought to be rcn^yi (Berth.), is shown by xzii. 20, and also xvi. 13 ; 
cf. on this neuter use of the masc., Ewald, § 172a. " The opening 
of my lips ii.e. this, that they open themselves, not : that which 
they disclose, lay open) is upright " is to be regarded as metonymia 
anlecedentie pro conseq. : that which I announce is . . .; or also as 
a poetic attribution, which attributes to a subject that which is 
prodnced by it (cf. iii. lib): my discourse bearing itself right, 
brings to light (FI.). xxiii. 16, cf. 31, is parallel both in the 
woixls and the subject ; Q^B^o, that which is in accordance with 
fact and with rectitude, uprightness (vid. at i. 3), is a word com- 
mon to the introduction (i.-ix.), and to the first appendix to the 
first series of Solomonic Proverbs (xxli. 17-xxiv. 22), with the 
Canticles. In Cant. v. 16 also, as here (cf. v. 3, Job vi. 30), the 
word palate [_Gaumen] is used as the organ of speech. 

Ver. 7. '3 continues the reason (begun in ver. 6) for the 
Hearkenl (cf. i. 15-17, iv. 16 f.); so that this second reason is 
co-ordinated with tlie first (Fl.). Regarding noK, vid. at iii. 3 ; 
fijn, here of the palate (of. Ps. xScxvii. 30), as in xv. 28 of the 
heart, has not hitherto occurred. It signifies qaiet inward medita- 
tion, as well as also (but only poetically) discourses going forth from 
, - Vid. the Hebr. ZtiUcknft, p^wi, 1866, p. 112. 
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it (vid, at Pa, i. 2). The contrary of troth, i.e. moral tratb, is inh, 
wickedness in words and principles, — a segolate, which retains its 
Segol also m pauia, with the single exception of Eccles. iii. 16. 

Vers, 8, 9. The S of pra is that of the close connection of a 
quality with an action or matter, which forms with a anbatantire 
adverbia aa well as virtual adjectiva, as here : ewn rectiludine (con- 
juncta 1, e. vera) tunt omnia dicta ona mti (Fl.) ; it is the 3 of the 
distinctive attribute (Hitzig), certainly related to the 3 ettentict 
(iii. 26, according to which Schnlten^ and Berthean ezplsin), 
which is connected with the abstract conception (^.g. Ps. zxxiii. 4), 
but also admits the article designating the gender {vid. at Pa. 
xxix. 4). The opposite of [ny (bere in the sense of verantaB^ 
which it means in Arab.) is fg^ pnu, dolosum ae pervertum. 
B^? (cf. Geaen. § 84, 9) is that which is violently bent and 
twisted, i.e. estranged from the truth, which is, so to speak, 
parodied or caricatured. Belated to it in meaning, but proceed- 
ing from a somewhat different idea, is ?n&]. 7na, used primarily 
of threads, cords, ropea, and the like, means to twist them, to twine 
them over and into one another, whence VlVf, a line or string made 
of several intertwisted threads (cF. itluJiJ, a wick of a candle or 
lamp) ; Niph.^ to be twisted, specifically luctari, of the twisting of 
the limbs, and figuratively to bend and twist oneself, like the 
crafty (^eriutua) liars and deceivers, of words and thoughts which 
do not directly go forth, but by the crafty twistings of truth and 
rectitude, opp. ie^, p3J (Fl.). There is nothing of deception or 
error in the utterances of wisdom ; much rather they are all 0*C^^, 
straight out from her (cf. Isa. Ivii. 2), going directly out, and 
without circumlocution directed to the right end for the intelligent, 
the knowing (cf. Neh, x. 29) ; and O'^E'^, straight or even, giving 
no occasion to stumble, removing the danger of erring for those 
.who have obtained knowledge, i.e. of good and evil, and thus the 
ability of dbtinguishing between them (Gesen. § 131, 1), — briefly, 
for those who know how to estimate them. 

Her selF'Commendation Is continued in the resumed address : 

10 "Beceive my iustruction, and not ailver, 
And knowledge rather tJias choice gold 1 

11 For wisdom i& better thmi corals, 

And all precious jewela do not equal lier. 
IS I, Wiadam, inhabit prudence, 

And the knowledge of right coonselB is att^nable by mb" 
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Instead of *1?3TW Influenced by tfl^, is *1M"?|0 with WTpn to be 
supplied ! besides, with most Codd. and older editions, we are to 
accentuate *^DtD tn^ ytith the erasure of the Makkeph. " Such 
negations and prohibitions," Fleischer remarks, " ore to be undet^ 
stood comparativelj : instead of acquinng silver, rather acquire 

' wisdom. Similar b the old Arabic jUII % jlJlt, tlie fire, and not 

the disgrace I Also among the modem Arabic proverbs collected 
by Bnrckhardt, many have thia form, e.g. No. 34, aUiajamat halafa» 
toala alAajtU alatuu, Better to let oneself be cut with the axe than 
to beg for the favour of another " 106 is to be translated, with 
Jerome, Kimchi, and others: and knowledge is more precious than 
iine gold OC^i nent.: eatro pretioeiiis); and in view of zri. 16, this 
construction appears to be intended. Bat Fleischer has quite 
correctly affirmed that this assertatory clause is unsuitably placed as 
a parallel clause over against the preceding imperative clause, and, 
-nhat is yet more important, that then ver. 11 would repeat idem per 
idmt in a tautological manner. We therefore, after the Aramaic and 
Greek translators, take iruj *[U2 together here as well as at ver. 19, 
inasmuch as we cariy forward the inp: et mentiam prcB auro tectia- 
»imo, which is also according to the accentuation. Equally pregnant 
is the )D in p^no of the passage iii. 14, 15, which is here varied. 

Ver. 12 follows ver. 11 = iii. 15 as a justification of this 
estimating of wisdom above all else in worth. Begarding *^ with 
Gaja, vid. tlie rule which the accentuation of this word in the three 
so-called metrical books follows in Merx* Archiv, 1868, p. 203 (cf, 
Baei-'s TVatA Emetk, p. 40). We translate : eg« sapienlia mcolo 
soltertiam, for the verb \3V is construed with the accnastive of the 
object, ii. 21, x. 30, Fs. xxxvii. 3 (cf. 1U, Fs. v. 5), as well as with 
3, Gen. xxvi. 2, Fs. Ixix. 37. Wisdom inhabits prudence, has 
settled down, as it were, and taken up her residence in it, is at 
home in its whole sphere, and rules it. Bertbeau not unsuitably 
compares oUm with /Mvoi ij^v, 1 Tim. vi. 16. Bearding riiDTO, 
vid. i. 4, V. 2. It denotes we)l>considered, carefully tliought out 
designs, plans, conclusions, and nri is here the knowledge that is 
so potent. This intellectual power is nothing beyond wisdom, it is 
in her possession on every occasion ; she strives after it not in vain, 
her knowledge is defined according to her wish. Wisdom describes 
herself here personally with regard to that which she bestows on 
men who receive her. 

VOL. 1. H 
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Far remote is the idea that 13a is dependent on tntDM (J a'cqaire) 
(Lowenstein, Bertheaa). With this verse begins a new series of 
thoughts raising themselves on the basis of the fnndamental clansa 
13a. Wisdom saja what she hates, and why she hates it: 

13 " The fear of Jahve is to hate evil ; 
Pride and arrogtmcf, and am evil waj 
And a decdtf ol mouth, do I hate." 

If the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom (ix. 10, i. 7), then 
wisdom, personalty considered, stands before all else that is to be said 
of her in a relation of homage or reverence toward God corresponding 
to the fear of God on the part of man; and if, as the premiss 13a 
shows, the fear of God has as its reverse side the hatred of evil, 
then there arises what Wisdom says in '0"?^ (I hate) of herself. 
Instead of the n. actionis ns^fc* (hatred), formed in the same way 
with HK'J*., which, admitting the article, becomes a substantive, the 
author uses, in order that he might designate the predicate as such 
(Hitzig), rather the n. aciionu T\^3^, which is indeed also a uoan, 
but is not used substantively j rab^ as rufro, Jer. xxiz. 10. Itfip, 
Judg. viii. 1, is equivalent to HK^B* lilie riB*!*^ the becoming dry, 
n^^, the being able ; cf. (Arab.) thanat, bating, maldt, well-l^ing, 
kardt, reading (Fl.), The evil which Wisdom hates is now parti- 
cularized as, vi. 16-19, the evil which Jahve hates. The virtue of 
all virtues is humility ; therefore Wisdom hates, above all, self- 
exaltation in all its forms. The p<a'onomasia I^KJl nw (pride and 
hanghtiness) expresses the idea in the whole of its contents and 
compass (cf. Isa. xv. 6, iii. I, and above at i. 27). i^Kl (from HKi, 
the nominal form), that which is lofty = pride, stands with I^W, as 
Job iv. 10, Pl^J, that which is high = arrogance. There follows the 
viam mail, representing the sins of walk, i.e. of conduct, and oB 
falUue (vid. at ii. 12), the sins of the month. Hitzig rightly rejects 
the iuterpunctuation S^, and prefers jn. In consequence of this 

Bechi (Ttphcha mil.), nSenn 'M have in Codd. and good editions 

the servants Asia and Itluj (yid. Baer's Torath Emelh, p. 11) ; 
Aben-Ezra and Moses Kimchi consider the Asia erroneously as 
disjunctive, and expliun *En by et oe = axu>ma mextm, but Asia is 
conjunctive, and has after it the n raphatum. 

After Wisdom has said what she hates, and thus what she is not, 
she now says what she is, has, and promises: 
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1< " Mine ia connBel «im1 promoUon ; 
I am nnderstanding, mine ie strengtli. 

15 Bj me kings reign, 
And raters gorem jmrtly, 

16 Bj me princei role, aod nobles— ■ 
All judges of the earth." 

Wlioever gires anytliiog mast himself possess itj in this sense 
Wisdom claims for herself counsel, promotioa (in the sense of 
offering and containing that which is essentially and truly good ; 
vid. concerning njEJ^i, ii, 7), and energy (yid. Eccles. vii. 19). But 
she does not merely possess nj>3 ; this is much rather her peculiar 
nature, and is one with her. That ver. 14 is formed after Job xii. 
13, 16 (Hitzig) is possible, without there following thence any 
argument against its genuineness. And if ver. 15 f., and Isa. 
xxxi). 1, X, 1, stand in intentional reciprocal relation, then the 
priority is on the side of the author of the Proverbs. The connec- 
tion gives to the laconic expression its intended comprehensiveness. 
It is not meant that Wisdom has the highest places in the state to 
^ive, but that she makes men capable of holding and discharging 
the duties of these. 

Ver. 156. Here we are led to think of legislation, but the usage 
of the language determines for the Po, P^n only the significations 
of commanding, decreeing, or judging; p^ is the object, accns., 
the opposite of IJtpP^n (decrees of unrighteousness), Isa. x. 1. JtS 
is a poetic word, from in = Arab. razunaf to be heavy, weighty, 
then to be firm, incapable of being shaken, figuratively of majestic 

repose, dignity (d.Jijj and tIm) in the whole external hahttui, in 

speech and action such as befits one invested with power (Fl.). 

Ver. 16a. We may not explain the second clause of this verse: 
et ad ingenua impelluntur guicunque terra imperant, for ^'ll is adj. 
without such a verbal sense. But besides, Q'^nj is not pred., for 
which it is not adapted, because, with the obscuring of its ethical 
signification (from y]i, to impel inwardly, viz. to noble conduct, 
particularly to liberality), it also denotes those who are noble only 
with reference to birth, and sot to disposition (Isa. xxxii. 8). Thus 
O'sn: is a fourth synonym for the highly exalted, and pK ^Qfsrbo is 
the summary placing together of all kinds of dignity; for tJOf unites 
in itself references to government, administration of justice, and 
rule. ^3 is used, and not 73) — a so-called aet/ndeton aummalioum. 
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Instead of f^ (LXX.) there ts found also the word Jfyt (Syr^ 
Tai^,, Jerome, Grcec. Venet.y adopted hj Noizi after Codd. and 
Neapol. 1487). Bat this word, if not derived from the conclnsioo 
of the preceding veroe, ia not needed by the text, and gives a 
eamniary which does not accord with that which ia summed np 
{tf:ha, D':n, onfeJ, a-ana); besides, the Scriptnre elsewhere calls 
God Himself |m tsBW' (Fa. iz. 5 ; Jer. xi. 20). The Masoretic 
reading* of most of the editions, which is also found in the Cod. 
Hillel (^ 1BD*), merits the preference. 

The discourse of Wisdom makes a fresh departnre, as at ver. 18 : 
Bbe tells how, to those who lore her, she repays this lore : 

17 " I lore tliem th&t lore me, 

And tbey tbat seek me eatly find ma. 

18 Kicbes and boaonr ue whh me, 
Durable ric^Ms and rigUeoimeH. 

19 Bet4»r is mj fruit than para and fine gold, 
And my revenue (better) than choice diver. 

90 In the way of righteoumeM do I walk, 

In the midrt of the path* of jtutice. 
SI To give an inkeritaooe to them that love me 

And I fill their ti 



The Chethlb ij'anh {ego hos qui eaii\ amaiit redamo), Gesenins, 
Jjekrgeb. § 196, 5, regards as a possible synallage {earn = me), but 
one would rather think that it ought to be read (mfT' =) 'n 'nnt*. 
The andents all have the reading *3qh. aiR (=^!^?, w'th the 
change of the 4e into £, and the compression of the radical K ; cf. 
10(«, K3h, i, 10) is the form of the fut. Kal, which is inflected ^^tW, 
i. 22. Regarding '^ne' (the Grcee. Venet. well : ol opdpl^opriii /^oi), 
vid. i. 28, where the same epentket, fut. form is found. 

Ver. 18. In this verse part of iii. 16 is repeated, after which 'ni* 
is meant of possession (meeum and penes me). Regarding |^n, vid. 
i. 13 i instead of the adjective "^ there, we have here pny. The 
verb priy signifies promoveri, to move forwards, whence are derived 
the meanings old (cf. atag provecta, advanced age), venerable for 
age, and noble, free (cf. f^P^, Isa. xsviii, 9, and Arab, 'at^k, monu- 

1 If the Mascoetea had read pmt ^QBSf, &ea would Okj have added the 
retnail flv (" it does not further oocnr "), and inserted the exptesdon in their 
Kegiat«r of E^reuiona, which occora but once, Ma»ora JinaUt, p. 62. 

* [One of tie most andent and celebrated Codd. of the Heb, Scriptures, 
called Hillel from the name of the man who wrote it. Vid. Strack'a Prolegomena, 
f. 112 It was written aboat a.d. 600.] 
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muitu), unbound, tbe bold. Used of clothing, P*n| (Isa. xxiii. 18) 
expresses the idea of venerable for age. PDV i^^sed of possessions 
and goods, like the Arab, ^dtat, denotes such goods as increasa 
during long possession as an inheritance from father to son, and 
remain firm, and are not for the first time gained, but only need 
to be inherited, opes perennes et firma (Schultens, Gesenins' 
Tltesaur., Fleischer), although it may be also explained (which is, 
however, less probable with the form pn^) of the idea c^ the vener- 
able from ope« tuperba (Jerome), splendid opulence. nj>i^ U 
here also a good which is distributed, but properly the diatributing 
goodness itself, as the Arab, sadatat, influenced by the later use of 
the Hebrew npn {Bucauxrvi'^ = iXetiftoiTwt]), denotes all that which 
Qod of His goodness causes to flow to men, or which men bestow 
upon men (Fl.). Kighteousness is partly a recompensatlve good- 
ness, which rewards, according to the law of requital, like with 
like ; partly communicative, which, according to the law of love 
without merit, and even in opposition to it, bestows all thdt is good, 
and above all, itself ; but giving itself to man, it assimilates him to 
itself (eid. Fs. zxiv. 7), so that he becomes pTI, and is regarded as 
snob before G-od and men, ver, 19. 

The fruit and product of wisdom (tlie former a figure taken 
from the trees, iii, 18 ; the latter from the sowing of seed, iii. 9) 
is the gain and profit which it yields. With P'^n, viii. 10, iii. 11, 
TB is here named as the place of fine gold, briefly for ffi'D Snr, solid 
gold, gold separated from the place of ore which contains it, or gene- 
rally separated gold, from ItB, violently to s^rate metals from base 
mixtures ; Targ. m?^" '^^^-t gold which has stood the fire-test, 
obruaea, of the crucible, Greek S^pv^ov, Fers. ebrU, Arab, ibnz. 
In the last clause of this verse, as also in 10b, "iroj is to be inter- 
preted as pred. to ^HKUn, bnt Uie balance of the meaning demands 
as a side-piece to the tBDl pins (19a) something more than the 
mere 1Q3. In 20 f. the reciprocal love is placed as the answer of 
love under the point of view of the requiting righteousness. But 
recompensatlve and communicative righteousness are here com- 
bined, where therefore the subject ia the requital of worthy pore 
love and loving conduct, like with like. Such love requires re> 
ciprocal love, not merely cordial lov^ but that which expresses 
itself outwardly. 

Vers. 20, 21. In this sense, Wisdom says that she acts strictly 
according to justice and rectitude, and adds (21) wherein this her 
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coniluct manifests itself. Tlie Piel 1W expresses firm, constant 
action ; and ^a means that she turns from this line of conduct 

on no aide. T'njnp is distinguished from iruna, as ut poasidendaiu 
tribuam from posaidendam tribuendo; the former denotes the 
direction of the activity, the latter its nature and manner; both 
combine if we translate ila at . . } Regarding the orirrin of ^, 
vid. at ii. 7 ; it denotes the being founded, thus mhsiantia, and 
appears here, like the word in mediseral Latin and Komanic (Ital. 
eustama, Span, aubslancia), and like ovffla and vnap^i<; (tA inrap- 
j^ovTo) in classic Greek, to denote possessions and goods. But since 
this use of the word does not elsewhere occur (therefore Hitzig 
explains '^='h B", I have it \==presto est]), and here, where 
Wisdom speaks, E^ connects itself in thought with fijEW, it will at 
least denote real possession (as we also are Tvont to call not every 
kind of property, but only landed property, real possession), such 
possession as has real worth, and that not according to commercial 
exchange and price, but according to sound judgment, which ap- 
plies a higher than the common worldly standard of worth. The 
Pasek between t:inK and B** is designed to separate the two Jod» 
from each other, and has, as a consequence, for *3iiK P'nin? the 
accentuation with Tarcha and Mercha {vid. Accentssystem, vi. § 4; 
cf. Torath Emeth, p. 17, § 8). The carrying forward of the iuf. 
with the finite, 216, is as i. 27, ii. 2, and quite usual. 

Ver. 22. Wisdom takes now a new departure, in establishing 
her right to be heard, and to be obeyed and loved by men. As 
the Divine King in Ps. ii. opposes to His adversaries the self- 
testimony: "I will apeak concerning a decree I Jahve said unto 
me : Thou art my Son ; this day have I begotten Thee ;" so 
Wisdom here unfolds her divine patent of nobility ; she originates 
with God before all creatures, and is the object of God's love and 
joy, as she also has the object of her love and joy on God's earth, 
and especially among the sons of men : 

" Jahve brought me forth as the beginning of His way, 
An the foremost of His works from of old." 
The old translators render 'JJiJ (with Kametz by DecM ; vid. under 
Ps. cxviii. 5) partly by verbs of creating (LXX. ^icnae, Syr. 

1 BieaenthaT combines the etymologioally obsoure pTISn with ^riJ : to make 
to flow into, so that pri] denotes inheritance in contradistinction to acquisition; 
while rhra, in contradistinction to nt^', denotes the inheritance rafter ol 
many than of the individual. 
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Targ. *?S*ia), pardy by verbs of acquiring (Aqtiila, Symtsachns, 
Tiieodotion, VeneL ^(rr^oTo J Jerome, powedii) ; Wisdom appears 
also as created, certainly not without reference to this passage, 
Sir. i. 4, vfioripa iravrav iKTurriu (ro<f>(a ; i. 9, airi^ iieritriv 
avTTjir ; xxiv, 8, o KrAra; fie. In the christological controversy this 
word gained a dogmatic signification, for they proceeded generally 
on the identity of ao^la inrotnariK^ {sapienlia Buhttantialia) with 
the hypottaaU of the Son of G-od. The Arians used the Sxruri fix 
as a proof of their doctrine of i\\e Jiliua rum genilus, tedjactus, t>. 
of His existence before the world be<;Ba indeed, but yet not from 
eternity, but ori^nating in time ; while, on the contrary, the ortho- 
dox preferred the translation i/cr^aaTo, and understood it of the 
co-eternal existence of the Son with the Father, and agreed with 
the eieriae of the LXX. by referring it not to the actual e^stence, 
but to the position, place of the Son (Athanasius : Detii me creavit 
regem or caput operum auorum ; Cyrill. : non condidit lecundum 
Bubalantiam, eed conetitait me toliut univerii principium et fimda- 
menlum). But (I) Wisdom is not God, but is God's ; she has 
personid existence in the Logos of the N. T., but is not herself the 
Logos ; she is the world-idea, which, once projected, is objective to 
God, not as a dead form, but as a living spiritual image ; she is 
the archetype of the world, which, originating from God, stands 
before God, the world of the idea which forms the medium between 
the Godhead and the world of actual existence, the communicated 
spiritual power in the origination and the completion of the world 
as God designed it to be. This wisdom the poet here personifies ; 
he does not speak of the personal Logos, bat the further progress of 
the revelation points to her actaal personification in the Logos. 
And (2) since to her the poet attributes an existence preceding the 
creation of the world, he thereby declares her to be eternal, for to 
be before the world is to be before time. For if he places her at 
the head of the creatures, as the first of them, so therewith he does 
not seek to make her a creature of this world having its commeace- 
ment in time ; he connects her origination with the origination of 
the creature only on this account, because that h priori refers and 
tends to the latter ; the power which was before heaven and earth 
were, and which operated at the creation of the earth and of the 
heavens, cannot certainly fall under the category of the creatures 
around and above tu. Therefore (3) the translation with eicTiaat 
has nothing agunst it, bat it is different from the Krurvi of the 
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Iietveiii and tlie eortb, and the po«t has intentionally written not 
*3ina, bat ^Xp, Cwtainly rap, Arab, knd, like all the words used 
of creating, refers to one root-idea : that of forging (vid. nnder 
Gen. iv. 22), as ton doea to that of cutting {vid. under G^i i. 1) ; 
but the mark of a commencement in time doea not affix itself to rup 
in the same way as it does to t/nz, which always expresses the 
divine prodaction of that which has not hitherto existed. Tup com- 
prehends in it the meanings to create, and to create something for 
oneself, to prepare, parare {e.g. Ps. czxzlx. 13), and to prepare 
something for oneself, comparare, as ml^av and KratrSai, both 
from htki, to bnild, the former expressed by ttruere, and the latter 
by tibi ttruere. In the ^U^, then, there are the ideas, both that 
God produced wisdom, and that He made Himself to possess it ; 
not certainly, however, as a man makes kimBelf to possess wisdom 
from withont, ir. 7. But the idea of the bringing forth is here 
the nearest demanded by the connection. For ^3'n rcvvn U not 
equivalent to "cm n'B'loa (Syr., Targ., Luther), as Jerome also 
reads : Jfa enim tcriptum eat : ADoyAl cakaki bbbsith dehcho 
(Ep- cxl. ad Cyprian.) ; but it is, as Job xl. 19 shows, the second 
accusative of the object (LXX., Aqoila, Syramachns, Theodotion). 
Ent if God made wisdom as the beginning of His way, i,e. of His 
creative efBciency (cf. Eev. lii. li and Col. i. 15), the making is 
not to be thought of as acquiring, but as a bringing forth, reveal- 
ing this creative efficiency of God, having it in view ; and this is 
also confirmed by the 'n5?in (genita lum; cf. Gen. iv. 1, vnp, 
genui) following. Accordingly, Iv??? 0^^ (foremost of His works) 
has to be regarded as a parallel second object, accusative. All tlie 
old translators interpret Dip as a preposition [before}, but the 
usage of the language before us does not recognise it as such ; this 
would be an Aramaism, for ^\>^ Dan. vii. 7, frequently EliJ'Tp 
(Syr., Targ.), is bo used. But as cnp signifies previous existence 
in apace, and then in time (tid. Orelli, Zeit und Ewigheit, p. 76), 
80 ir may be used of the object in which the previous exn'stence 
appears, thus (after Sir. i. 4): trpoTepav twc !pyav adrov (Hilzig). 
Ver. 23. A designation of the When f expressed first by WO 
(Isa. xlviii. 8, cf. xl. 21), is further unfolded r 

" From everlasting was I set up, 

From the beginning, from the foimdadons of the eartb." 
That 'T'aB? cannot be translated: I was anointed =r consecrated, 
vid. at Fs. ii. 6. But the translation also i I was woven = wrought 
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(Hitzig, EnaJd, and previoosly one of tlie Greeks, iSid<T&riv), does 
not commend itself, for Q@^ (Ps, cxxxix. 15), naed of the embryo, lies 
far from the metaphorical sense in which ^Dl = Arab, naeaj, texere, 
TTonld here be translated of the origin of a person, and even of sach a 
spiritual being as Wisdom ; ^rnpb, as the LXX. reads {eBefieXmai 
/(«), 18 not once used of sach. KightlyAqnila, jcareo-Tadiji'; Sym- 
machufl, irpoKe^elptanai; Jerome, ordtnata sum. Literally, but 
unintelligibly, the Gr. VeneL xe^fiat, according to which (cf. Sir. 
i. 1 0) Bottcher ; I was poored forth = formed, but himself acknow- 
ledging that this figure is not snitable to personification ; nor is it 
at all likely that the author applied the word, used iti this sense of 
idols, to the origin of Wisdom, The fact is, that ^PJ, used as seldom 
of the anointing or consecration of kings as tj^d, passes orer, like 
ps; (rf!?), V» (Pl^r a pillar), and iV (rxn), from the meaning of 
pouring out to that of placing and appointing ; the mediating idea 
appears to be that of the pouring forUi of the metal, since yoi, Dan. 
xi. 8, like ^DJ, signifies a molten image. The Jewish interpreters 
quite correctly remark, in comparing it with the princely name T'?^ 
[cf. Ps. Ixxxiii. 12] (altltough without etymological insight), that a 
placing in princely dignity is meant. Of the three synonyms of 
atemilas a parte ante, oAVD points backwards into the infinite 
distance, ^"vs into the beginning of the world, f^WT'Olga not into 
the times which precede the ori^n of the earth, but into the oldest 
times of its gradual arising ; this Tnp it is impossible to render, in 
conformity with the Hebr. nse of language : it is an extensive 
plur. of time, Bottcher, $ 697. The V? repeated does not mean 
that the origin and greatness of Wisdom are contemporaneous with 
the f ooodatioQ of the world; but that when the world was founded, 
she was already an actual existence. 

This her existence before the world began is now set forth in 
yet more explicit statements : 

34 " When tbere were as jet no floods was I bronglit forth, 

Whta as yet tliero were no fountuas wUoh abounded with water ; 

25 For before the mountuaa were Mttied, 
Before the hills was I brooght forth, 

26 While as jei He had not niada land and plains, 
And the sum of the dust of the earth." 

The description is poetical, and affords some room for imagination. 
By niDtn^ are not intended the unrestrained primeval waters, but, 
OB also iii. 20, the ianer waters, treasm-es of the earth ; and conse- 
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qnentljr hy nl3*Vo, not the foantams of tbe eea on this earth (Ewald, 
after Job xxxviii. 16), but the springs or places of Bprings (for |^ is 
n.locito^S, swell as an eye of ^e earth; vid.Qea.xvu'J), by means 
of which the internal waters of the earth commonicate themselves 
to the earth above (cf. Gen. vii. 11 with xlix. 25). Q:e~^333 
(aboanding with water) is s descriptive epilJielon to rii>^^, wbicli, 
notwitlt stall ding its fern, plur., is construed as masc. (cf. v. 16). 
The Masora does not distingnish the thrice-occnrring *133] ac- 
cording to its form as written (Isa. xzlii. 8, 9). The form ^333 
(which, like D^l?^ woald demand Metfug) is to be rejected ; it is 
everywhere to be written *53P? (Ewald, § 2146) with Patliach, with 
Dage»h following ; vid, Kimchi, Michlol 616, Kimcbt adds the 
gloss im O^Q *rvo, which the Gr. Venet., in accordance witli tlie 
meaning of 1333 elsewhere, renders by inrjaU StBo^aafih^viiBaToiv 
(as also Bottcher: the most honoured = the most lordly); but 
Metri, Immanuel, and others rightly judge that the adjective is 
here to be understood after Gen. xiii. 2, Job xiv, 21 (but in this 
latter passage 133 does not mean " to be numerous ") : loaded = 
endowed in rich measure. 

Ver. 25. Instead of T???, in (yet) non-existence (24), we have 
here OiD, a subst. which signifies cutting off from that which 
already exists {vid. at Gen. ii. 5), and then as a particle rtondum 
or aniequam, with ^ always anteguam, and in ver. 26 (W^y, so long 
not yet (this also originally a substantive from TT^^ in the sense of 
progress). With Vscn (were settled) (as Job xxxviii. 6, from 1*3^, 
to impress into or upon anything, imprimere, injtgere) the question 
is asked : wherein T Not indeed : in the deptlis of the earth, but 
as the Caraite Ahron b. Joseph answers, O'n pp:ip '?», in the bottom 
of the sea ; for out of the waters thej rise up, Fs. civ. 8 (cf. at 
Gen. i. 9). 

Ver. 26. rrivini Y^H is either, connecting the whole with its part: 
terra cttm campU, or pK gains by this connection tbe meaning 
of land covered with buildings, while nwrt tbe expanse of un- 
occupied land, or the free field outside the towns and villages (cf. 
13, Arab, barrylt) (Fl.), vid. Job v. 10, xviii. 17 (where we have 
translated "in the steppe far and wide"); and regarding the 
fundamental idea, vid. above at v. 16. Synonymous with pK, as 
contrast to msin, is ?3F!, which like «3* (produce, wealth) comes 
from ??;, and thus denotes the earth as fruit-bearing (as nciK 
properly denotes the humxu as the covering of earth). Accordingly, 
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with Swald, we may understand by rtiBJ B^, "the heaps of the 
many clods of the fertile arable land lying as if scattered on the 
plains." Hitzig also translates : " the first clods of the earth." We 
do not deny that nnfiP may mean clods of earth, i.e. pieces of eartli 
gathered together, as Job xxviii. 6, 3ni rriSV, gold ore, Le. pieces 
of earth or ore containing gold. But for clods of earth the Heb. 
language has the noons 3J^ and ■^f7^^> ""^ '^ ^^ ^^^^ together 
niiDV, plnr. of the collective "iB? (duat as a mass), which comes as 
from a n. wiitafis rniiy, and c^, which, among its meanings in 
poetiy as well as in prose, has also that of the sum, t.e. the chief 
amount or the total amoant (cf, the Arab, rds dlmdl, the capital, to 
KeiftoKatov), then the two words in their mutual relation yield the 
Sense of the snm of the several parts of the dust, as of the atoms 
of dost (Cocceius ; Schultens, summam pulverum orbU habitahiUs) ; 
and Fleischer rightly remarks that other interpretations, as ah inilio 
pulveria orbit, prcEcipua quceqtie orbU lerrarumy caput orbis terraram 
(i.e. according to Bashi, the first man ; according to Umbreit, man 
generally), leave the choice of the plnr. misS unintelligible. Be- 
fore these creatures originated, Wisdom was, as she herself says, 
and emphatically repeats, already born ; ^J|>/^n is the passive of 
the Pilel 7?n, which means to whirl, to twist oneself, to bring 
forth with sorrow (Aqnila, Theodotion, otSii^^v ; Grcee. Venet. 
24a, •jrhtXaaiiaiy 25i, wSan^iuu), then but poet, generally to beget, 
to bring forth (xzv. 23, zzvi. 10). 

Ver. 27. But not only did her existence precede the laying of 
the foundation of the world ; she was also actively taking part in 
the creative work : 
" When He prepared the tieaTena, I was there, 
When He measured out a drcle tot the mirror of the multitade of waters." 
Agun a sentence clothed with two designations of time. The 
adv. of place Bb' is nsed, chiefly poetically, for IK, to tempore (Arab. 
thumm, in contradistinction to thamm, eo loco) ; but here it has the 
signification of place, which includes that of time -. Wisdom was 
there when God created the world, and had then already long 
before that come into existence, like as the servant of Jahve, Isa. 
xlviii. 16, with juat such a *^K □b', says that He is there from the 
time that the history of nations received a new direction, beginning 
with Gyrus, f?? signifies to give a firm position or a definite 
direction. Thus Job xxviii. 27 of Wisdom, whom the Creator 
places before Himself aa a pattern (ideal) ; here, as Jer. x. 12, Ps. 
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Ixv. 7, of tlie setting ap, restoring throughout tbe whole world. In 
the parallel member, iV\ corresponditig to O^B', appears secesaarily 
to designate the circle or the vanlt of the heavens (Job zxii. 14), 
which, according to the idea of the Hebrews, as in Homer, rests as 
a half-globe on the ot^ennost ends of the disc of the earth sor- 
roonded with water, and thus lies on the waters. Vxd. Hapfeld 
under Pa. xxiv. 2. Tius idea of the ocean ^rdling the earth is 
introduced into tbe O. T. without its being sanctioned by iL The 
LXX. (koI Sre a^ptZe iw &ivrdS 3pwov in' aviftav) appears to 
understand tt\TV\ of the waters above; but Dvm never has this 
meaning, ti\ (Job is. 8, xzxvi. SO) might rather be interpreted of the 
ocean of tbe heavens. The passage in accordance wiUi which this 
before ns is to be expounded is Job nvi. 10 : He has set a limit for 
the surface of the waters, m. describing over them a circle setting 
bounds to their r^on. So here, with the exchange of the func- 
tions of the two words : when He marked out a circle over tbe 
surface of the multitude of waters^ viz. to appoint a fixed region 
(i^^, Gen. i. 10) for them, m. tbe seas^ fountains, rivers, in which 
the waters under the heavens spread over the earth. P^ signiSes 
iwidere, figere, to prescribe, to measure off, to conngn, and directly 
to mark ont, which is done by means of firm impressions of the 
graver's tools. Bnt here this verb is without the Dageeh, to di»- 
tingnish between the infinitive and the substantive Ipn (his statute 
or limit) ; for correct texts have ^3 (itiehlol Ula) ; and although 
a monosyllable follows, yet then is no throwing back of the tone, 
after tlie rule that words terminating in o in this case maintain their 
ultima accentuation {e.g. ?K totPQ, Nnm. xxiv. 28). Fleischer also 
finally decides for the explanation : guum delinearet cireulum super 
abystOy when He marked out the region of the sea as with the circle. 
In 28, 29, these two features of the figure of the creation of the 
world return (the beginning of tlie firmament, and the embank- 
ment of tbe under waters) ; hence we see that the discourse here 
makes a fresh start with a new theme : 

38 " When He jaeAe finn the ether above, 

When He testMined the fonntaiDs cA the waten ; 
29 When He set to the wa ita booudB, 

That the w&tere ihould not paM their limita \ 
When He settled the pillars of the earth ; 
80 Then, was I with Him as director of the work, 
And was delighted day by day, 
BejoicDg always before Htm, 
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SI Rejotdni; in Bh eartli, 

And having mj delight in tlie etuldien at men." 

We have, with Symmachns, translated D'?n^ (from pnB>, Arab. 
tAak, to grind, to make thin) bj aWepa, for so the fine transpureDt 
strata of air above the hanging cloads are called— a poetic name of 
the firmament TtTl- '^^ making firm t^K ii not to be understood 
locally, but internally of the q>re<idiag out of die frmament over 
the ear^ settled for continuance (an expression sach as Ps, 
Ixxviii. 23). In 286 the Masora notices the plar. tAT}} instead of 
flil^E with Ifb as vaicutn (cf. Muhlol 191a) ; the transition of the 
found IB as in n^>^ from galajta. The inf. T^ appears on the first 
look to require a transitive signiScation, as the LXX. and the 
Targ., the Qrae. Vtnet. and Lnther {da «r fettig«t die Brannen 
der tieffen = when He makes finn tbe foantains of the deep) have 
rendered it. Elster accordingly believes that Uiis signification must 
be maintained, because a here introdiicea oreative activity, and in 
itself is probably tite transitive use of nv, as the Arab, 'atz shows : 
when He set His t^ against the Q'fp b;o (Isa. diii. 16). But the 
absence of the subject is in favour of the opinion that here, as every- 
where ^e, it is intransitive; only we may net, with Hitzig, trans- 
late : when the fountains of the flood raged wildly ; but, since 286, 
if not a creative effidency, nmst yet express a creative work, either 
as Ewald, with reference to IWD, fortress : when they became firm, 
or better as Fleischer, with reference to D'ljr 0*0 : when they broke 
forth with power, with etrong fulness. Whether the suff. of f^, 
29a, refers back to the sea or to Jalive, is decided after the parallel 
VB. If this word is equivalent to its coast (cf. 'Ps. dv. 9), then 
both suffixes refer to the sea; but the coast of the sea, or of a river, 
is called nsB', not na, which only means ottmm (month), not ora. 
Also Isa. xix. 7 will require to be translated : by the month of 
the Nile ; and that ^ Ps. cxxxiii 2, may denote the under edge, 
arises from this, that a coat baa a mouth above as well as 
below. I.e. u open. Thus both suff. are to be referred to 0-od, 
and 1'B is to be determined after Job zxiii. 13. The clause 
beginning nith D*tD1 corresponds in periodizing discourse to a 
clause with ut, f^ald, § 838. \W\i is the same form, only written 
pfene, as ver. 27, Ipna = Ipra = ip?ria.* 

> One might regard it as modified from ippn3 ; hut that nqtf, Ps. zcii. 12, is 
modified from nt^, or n^n, Gen. zlix. 26, from nin, is by no meauB certain. 
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Yer. 30. In tliis sentence, subordinating to itself these designa- 
tions of time, the principal question is as to the meaning of JfDK. 
HofmaDu's interpretation (Schriflbeui. i. 97) ** continually" (inf. 
abtoL in an adverbial sense) is a judicioos idea, and PM, to endure, 
remains indeed in flDtt (stability) ; bat in this sense, which |OKl 
represents, it ia not otherwise ased. Also tvup*rio (believing, trnst- 
inji) of the Targ. {Grcec. Vend. tt^Ittk, as if the word nsed were pD») 
is linguistically inadmissible ; the Hebr. r?^? corresponds to the 
Aram, haimen. One of these two only is possible : I^DM means 
either o^fex or alumnut. The meaning alumnus (Aquila, ri$i]vov- 
ftivf} ; Melri and Malbim, hvtn p^rD pott, hi t^ koXtt^ toS Seou) 
wonld derive the word from lOK, to support, make firm, take care of; 
the form ought to have a passive sense (Symm. Theod. iffnjpty- 
fievt)), as M^^, twined, pressed, strong, great, and be pointed 1p3 
(with a moveable d, different from the-form li33, )iD|1, Isa. i. 17); 
and jloK, in the meaning nnrajing, foster-child, favourite (Scbnltens, 
Euchel, Elster, and others, also Bashi and Kimchi, who all find ia 
)10K the meaning of education, Wfi), would place itself with ]U3K, 
fostered, Lam. iv. 5, Itsk, fosterer, njo^, fosteNmother. This is 
the meaning of the word according to the connection, for Wisdom 
appears further on as the child of God ; as such she had her joy 
before Him; and particularly God's earth, where she rejoiced with 
the sons of men, was the scene of her mirth. But on this very 
account, because this is further said, we also Ic«e nothing if poK 
should be interpreted otherwise. And it is otherwise to be inter- 
preted, for Wisdom is, in consequence of '33p (viii, 22), and TiV^n, 
whidi is twice used (viii, 24, 25), God's own child ; but the designa- 
tion ptSK would make Him to be the It3t< of Wisdom ; and the child 
which an I^K bears, Num. xi. 12, and fosters, Esth. ii. 7, is not 
his own. Hence it follows that fW in this signification would be 
an &ira^ \eyofievov ; on the other hand, it really occurs elsewhere, 
Jer. lii. 15 (vid, Hitzig Lc), in the sense of opi/ex. This sense, 
which recommends itself to Ewald, Hitzig, Bertheau, and Zockler, 
lies also at the foundation of the apfio^Qvaa of the LXX., tupJio 
of the Syr., the cuneta eompotient of Jerome, and the designation 
of Wisdom as ij t&p iravrav rej^wrts of the Book of Wisdom vii. 
21. The workmaster is called )ii3K, for which. Cant. vii. 2, l^K, oi 
rather IQK ^ommdn), Aram, and Mishn, i&'K ; not, perhaps, as he 
whom one entrusts with something in whom one confides or may 
confide in a work (vid. Fleischer, loc), but from t^, to be firm, as 
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one ^ho is strong in his art, as' perhaps also the right hand, which 
has the name r?* as being the artijex among the members. The 
word occnrs also as an adjective in the sense of "experienced, 
skilful," and does not form a fem. according to the nse of the word 
in this case before us, only becanse handicraft (nuew) belongs to 
men, and not to women; also in the Greek, S^fuavpyo^, in the 
sense of rh hqfuxria {el^ to Sijfioatov) ipya^ofievat, has no fem. ; 
and in Lat., artifex is used as a substantive {e.g. in Fliny ; artifex 
omnium natura), like an adj. of doable gender. It is thns alto- 
gether according to rule that we read I^DIJ and not njtoK (after 
the form ^^3.) ; also we would make a mistake if we translated 
.the word by the German "Wer/cmeiatm.n" [work- mistress, direc- 
' tress] (Hitzig), for it is intended to be said that she took np the 
jtlace of a workmaster with Him, whereby chie&y the artistic per- 
formances of a cnn [artificer} are thought of. This self-designation 
of Wisdom is here very suitable ; for after she has said that she 
was brought forth by God before the world was, and that she was 
present when it was created, this pDK now answers the question as 
to what God bad in view when He gave to Wisdom her separate 
existence, and ia what capacity she assisted in the creation of the 
world : it was she who transferred the creative thoughts originally 
existing in the creative will of God, and set in motion by His 
creative order, from their ideal into their real effectiveness, and, 
as it were, artistically carried out the delineations of the several 
creatures ; she was the mediating cause,, the demiurgic power 
which the divine creative activity made cse of, as is said, iii. 19, 
*' Jahve has by Wisdom founded the earth," and as the Jerusalem 
Targ, Geo. i. 1, in connection with Frov. viii. 22, translates : 

K^s m »*gf ni ;'^ tna kdsvis. 

But — this is now the question — does the further enfolding of the 
thoughts here agree with this interpretation of pDK ? That we may 
not misunderstand what follows, we must first of all represent to 
onrselves, that if pDK meant the foster-child, Wisdom could not yet, 
in what follows, be thought of as a little child (Num. xi. 12), for 
that would be an idea without any meaning ; to rejoice [spie/en = 
play] is certainly quite in accordance with youth, as 2 Sam. ii. 14 
shows (where *3G^ pnb* is said of the sportive combat of youthful 
warriors before the captain), not exclusively little children. So, 
theni we must guard against interpreting Q^Vi^^, with the LXX. 
and Syr., io the sense of Vjne^, — an interpretation which the 
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Targ., Jerome, the Grcee. Vena., and Luther have happily svoided ; 
for mention is not made here of what Wisdom is for Jahre, bat of 
what she is in herself. The expression is to be jsd^ed after Ps. 
ciz. 4 (cf. Gen. xii. 2), where Hitzig rightJj transktes, *'Z am 
wholly prayer;" but Bfittcher, in a way characteristic of bis mode 
of interpretation, preFen, *' I am ointment " (trttf. Neue Aehrettkagf 
No. 1222). The delight is meant which thU mediating participa- 
tion in God's creating work imparted to her — joy in the work in 
which she was engaged. The ploralet, OWW is to be understood 
here, not after Jer. xxxi. 20, but after Isa. xL 8, Pa. cxiz. 70, 
where its root-word, the Pilpel INt*^ (ptoeeeding from the primary 
meaniogof caressing, ii«>nit2Mr«), signifies intransitiTely: tohavehia 
delight somewhere or in anything, to delight oneself, — a synonym 
to the idea of play (cf. Aram. M^, Ethpg. to play, Elhpa. to chatter); 
for play is in conte'ast to work, an occnpation which has enjoy- 
ment in view. But the wrak, i,e. the occnpation, which aims to do 
something useful, can also become a play if it coati no strenaoos 
effort, or if the effort which it costs passes wliolly into the back- 
ground In presence of the pleasure which it yields. Thns Wudom 
daily, i.e. during the whole coarse of creation, went forth in pore 
delight; and the activity with which ^ mmslated into fact the 
creative thoughts was a joyful noise in tin sight of God, whose 
commands she obeyed with childlike devotion; cf. 3 Sam. vi. 21, 
where David calls his dancing and leaping before the ark of the 
covenant a 'n ""lA pnb'. Bat by preference, her delight was in the 
world, which 13 illustrated from the Persian Hiaothired, which 
personifies Wisdom, and, among other things, says of her : " The 
creation of the earth, and its mingling with water, the springing up 
and the growth of the trees, all the different colours, the odonr, the 
taste, and that which is pleasing ia everything — all that is chiefiy 
the endowment and the performance of Wisdom."^ She also there 
says that she was before all celestial and earthly beings, the first 
with Ormuzd, and that all that is celestial and euthly arose and 
also remains in existence by ber. But the earth was the dearest 
object of her delight in the whole world ; to help in establishing it 
(ill. 19) was her joyful occnpation ; to fashion it, and to provide it 
with the multiplicity of existences designed for it, was the most 
pleasant part of her creative activity. For the earth is the abode 
of man, and the heart-pleasare of Wisdom was with ("HR, prep.) 
1 T^ Spiegel's GrrnmatA der P&raipracie, p. 162, d. 182. 
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tlie cbildrea of men ; with them she fonad her high eojoyment, 
these were her peculiar aad dearest sphere of actirity . 

Ver. 31. Siace the statements of Wisdom, as to her participation 
in the creation of the world, are at this point brought to a close, in 
this Terse there is set forth the intimate relation into which she 
thus entered to the earth and to mankind, and which she has con- 
tinued to sustain to the present day. She turned her love to the 
earth for the sake of man, and to man not merely as a corporeal, but 
especially as a spiritual being, to whom she can disclose her heart, 
and whoiDf if he receives her, she oan bring back to Ood (Book of 
Wisdom vii. 27). There are not here express references to Qen. 
i. or ii. In Df' B/f (day for day, as Gen, zxxix, 10, cf. !EIsth. ii, 4, 
Di'^ Oi') we have not to think of the six days of creation. But 
inasmuch as the whole description goes down to Q'^M ^3 as its 
central-pointy it denotes that creation came to its close and its goal 
in man. The connection of )*^K ?3n is as Job xxxvii. 12, where 
nviM for (HM is wholly, as tM, >iD']n, and the like, an original 
accusative. 

Ver. 82. After that Wisdom has shown in vers. 22-31 how 
wgrthy her fellowship is of being an object of desire fram her 
mediating place between God and the world, she begins with this 
vei'se (as vii. 24, t. 7) the hortatory (^rOnetitche) concluding part 
of her discourse: 

"And now, jb sods, hearken imto me. 
And BslTatJon to thpse who keep my wftTal" 
The LXX. omits ver. 33, and obviates the disturbing element 
of "Tif^), 32b, aming from its \, by a transposition of the stichs. 
But this neto is the same as the xai fiaxtipuK, Matt xL 6 ; the 
organic connection lies hid, as Schleiermacher (Sermeneutik, p. 73) 
well expresses it, in the mere sequence ; the clause containing the 
proof is connected by \ with that for which proof is to be assigned, 
instead of subordinating itself to it with ^3. Such an exclamatory 
clause has already been met with in iii. 13 ; there t^K follows as 
the governed genitive, here a complete sentence (instead of the 
usual participial construction, *3n ^D^) forms this genitive, Geseui 
§ 123, 3, Anm. 1. 

The summons 32a, and its reason 32i, are repeated in these 
verses which follow : 

SS " n«u lostracUon, and be viae, 
And withdraw not. 
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81 BlesMd is the man tIio hetn me, 
Watching daiij at my gat«s, 
Waiting at the posts of my dooTBl 

86 For whosoever fiadeth me has found life, 
And has obtained favont tmn Jahve ; 

86 And wboeoeTer misseth me doeth wrong to himaelf ; 
All they who hate me lore defttli." 
The imper, 'OSnij 33a (et tapiu), is to be judged after iv. 4, 
n\rn, cf. the Chethib, xiii. 20 ; one sees this from the words 
unon'^Mi which follow, to which, after zv. 32, as at iv. 13, to 
t^n'^M, iDiD is to be placed as object: and throw not to the winds 
(ne missam facialis ; vid, regarding jTifi at i. 25), viz. instrncUoo 
(diiciplinam). 

Yer. 84. The *t!^ here following ^JlXiV is related to it as assign- 
ing a motive, like the ^^'W (rer. 32£) following iVDte' ; according to 
the Masora, we have to write pcit with Merehay and on the first 
syllable Gaja {vid. Baer's Torath Emeth, pp. 26, 29; cf. under Pa. 
i. 1). ^t«? aignifiea to watch, not in the sense of ad vigilandum, 
but vigilando, as Isa. v. 22, xxx. 1 ; Ewald, § 380^. In contradis- 
tinction to f'S'i and r^i!, which denote watching as the consequence 
of wakefulness or an intermption of sleep, li^ signifies watching 
as a condition, and that as one which a person willingly maintains 
(Psychol, p. 275), the intentional watching (cf. Arab, shakidha, to 
fix penetrating eyes upon anything), with 7? of the place and object 
and aim (Jer. v. 6; cf. '?S "iT?", Job viii. 6). The plurals TAthi 
(fores, as flten, Jer. i. 18, nuenia) and D'rTiB are amplifying plurs, 
of extension, suggesting the idea of a palace or temple; fltiKi (postet 
partes, in quibui cardinet ejag moventur, from ni, to move hither and 
thither) is intended to indicate that he to whom the discourse refers 
holds himself in closest nearness to the entrance, that he miglit not 
miss the moment when it is opened, or when she who dwells there 
presents herself to view. *' The figure b derived from the service 
of a coart-: Wisdom is honoured by her disciples, as a qneen 
or high patroness ; cf. Samachschari's Golden Necklaces, Fr. 35 : 
Blessed is the man who knacks only et God's door, and who 
departs not a nail's breadth from God's threshold " (FI.). 

Ver. 35. This verse gives the reason for pronouncing those 
happy who honour Wisdom. The Chelldb is 0';n "Kfo 'Nrt) '3, but 
the passing over into the sing. i5b is harsh and objectionable ; the 
Ken rightly regards the second 'KSD as a mistaken repetition of the 
firet, and substitutes D«n KXd 'KVb '3, with which the *Koni (ver. 
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36a) of the antithesis agrees. BegardiDg 'KVb, for which, less 
accurately, ^tncb (ooly with the DecM witlioat Mellitg) is generally 
written, vid, Accentualionttt/stem, vii. § 2. P'B^, to get oct=:reach, 
e:ichanged with ^iO, iii. 13 (vid, there); according to its etymon, it 
is connected with V?, of him from or by whom one has reached 
anything ; here, as xii. 2, xviii. 22, God's favour, favorem a Jova 
impetravU. 

Ver. 36. *^Qn may, it is true, mean " my sinning one=he who sins 
against me ('? KOh)," as 'Dij is frequently equivalent to vM B'D^; but 
the contrast of ^KSb places it beyond a doubt that Ktsn stands here 
in its oldest signification ; to miss something after which one runs 
(xix. 2), seeks (Job t. 24), at which one shoots (Siph. J adg.xx. 16), 
etc., id non altingere quod petttur, Arab. dklitOf to miss, opposite to 
dsab, to hit (Fi.). Just because it is the idea of missing, which, 
etiiically applied, passes over into that of nin and guilt (of faalU, 
mistake, false step, *^FehUf Fehlert, FehUritts"), Kon can stand 
not only with the accnsative of the subject in regard to which one 
errs, Ler. v. 16, hat also with the accusative of the subject which 
one forfeits, m. misses and loses, xx. 2, cf. Hab. ii. 10; so that 
not only S^PJ 0Kb, xv. 32 (animam tuam nikili faeit), but also 
1e^3 KOin, XX. 2 (animam mam pesiumdat), is synonymoos with 
iB'W Don (aninus »u(b h. e. aibi ipsi injuriam faeit). Whoever 
misses Wisdom by taking some other way than that which leads to 
her, acts suicidally: all they who wilfully hate (Piel) wisdom love 
death, for wisdom is the tree of life, iii. 18 ; wisdom and life are 
one, 35a, as the Incarnate Wisdom saith, John viii. 51, " If a man 
keep uij sayings, he shall never see death." In the Logos, 
Wisdom has her self-existence; in Him she has her personification, 
her justification, and her truth. 



FIFTEENTH INTRODOCTORY MASHAL DISCOTJESB, IX 

A DOUBLE INVITATIOK: THAT OP VtSBOH, AND THAT OF BEB 
EITAL, FOLLY. 

The preceding discourse pronounces those happy who, having 
taken their stand at the portal of Wisdom, wait for her appearance 
and her invitation. There is thus a house of Wisdom as there is a 
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house of GoA, Ps. Ixxxir. 11 ; and if now the disconnn is of a house 
of Wifldonif and of an invitation to a banquet therein (like that in 
the parable, Malt, xxi!., of the invitation to the marriage feast of 
the king's son), it is not given withoat preparation : 

1 Wi«d<xn bath builded for herself an honse. 
Hewn out Ker aeren pillan ; 

2 Hath davghtered her beaata, mii^led hw wine ; 
Hath alto ipread her Uble ; 

3 Hath sent out her maidena ; she waitath 
Od the higheat points of the dtf . 

Begarding Itoan, vid, at i. 20. It is a plur, exeellentia, which is a 
variety of the plur, extennvut. Becanse it is the expression of a 
pinral anity, it stands connected (as for the most part also Wifx, 
Deua) with the sing, of the predicate. The perfects enumerate ail 
that Wisdom has done to prepare for her invitation. If we had a 
parable before as, the perf. would have ran into the historical fwRJ; 
bat it is, as the t^^ shows, an allegorical picture of the arran^ 
mefit and carrying out of a present reality. Instead of TCi n^ nrua 
there is nn^s nro3, for the house is already in its origin repre- 
sented as hers, and li is to be translated : she has hewn out her 
seven pillars (Hitzig); more correctly : her pillars, viz. seven (after 
the scheme ^)n ^^1, Qeti, zxxvU. 2) ; but the construction is closer. 
njrsB' is, altogether like Ex. xxv. 37, the accusative of the second 
object, or of the predicate after the species of verba, with the idea : 
to make something, turn into something, which take to themselves 
a double accusative, Gesen. § 139', 2 : excidit columnas svai ita uf 
tepUm eitenL Since the figure is allegorical, we may not dispense 
with the interpretation of the number seven l^ the remark, " No 
emphasis lies in the number" (Berthean). First, we must con- 
template architecturally the house with seven pillars : " They are," 
as Hitzig rightly remarks, "the pillars of the Irn'Oq (porch) \vid. 
Bacbmann under Judg. iii. 23, and Wetstein under Ps. cxliv. 12, 
where son is used of the cutting out and hewing of wood, as 
3xn of the cutting out and hewing of stone] in the inner court, 
which bore up the gallery of the first (and second) floors : four of 
these in the corners and three in the middle of three sides ; through 
the midst of these the way led into the coort of the house-floor [the 
area]." But we cannot agree with Kitzig in maintaining that, with 
the seven pillars of viii. and ix., the author looks back to the fii'st 
seven chapters (Arab, dbwab, gates) of tliis book ; we think other- 
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Proverbs ; and to call the sections of a book " gates, D'TSB'," is a late 
Arabico-Jewish castom, of which there is found no trace whatever 
in the O. T, To regard them also, with Heidenheim (cf. Dante's. 
Prose Writings, translated by Streckfuss, p. 77), as representing the 
seven liberal arts (niiun s^) is impracticable ; for this division of 
the artes liberates into seven, consisting of the Trioium (Grammar, 
Rhetoric, and Dialectics) and Qaadrivium (Mnsic, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Astronomy), is not to be looked for within tlie old 
Xsraelitish territory, and besides, these were the sciences of this 
world which were so divided ; bat wisdom, to which the disconrse 
here refers, is wholly a religious-moral subject. The Midrash 
thinks of the seven heavens (DTpn njn^), or the seven climates or 
parts of the earth {rmn» nyae'), as represented by them ; but both 
references require artificial combinations, and have, as also the refer- 
ence to the seven church-eras (Vitringa and Ohr. Ben. Michaelis), 
this against them, that they ore rendered probable neither from 
these introductory proverbial discourses, nor generally from the 
O. T. writings, Tbe patristic and middle-age reference to the seven 
sacraments of the church passes sentence against itself ; bat the 
old interpretation is on the right path, when it suggests that the 
seven pillars are the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. The seven- 
foldness of the manifestation of the Spirit, already brought near 
by the seven lamps of tbe sacred candelabra (the i^'^^?), is estab- 
lished by Isa. xi. 2 {vid. l.c.) ; and that Wisdom is the possessor and 
dispenser of the Spirit she herself testifies, i. 23. Her Spirit is the 
" Spirit of wisdom;" but at the same time, since, bom of God, she 
is mediatrix between God and the world, also the " Spirit of Johve." 
He is the " spirit of understanding," the " spirit of counsel," 
and the '< spirit of might " (Isa. xi. 2) ; for she says, viii. 14, 
" Counsel is mine, and reflection ; I am understand I ng, I have 
strength." He ' is also the " spirit of knowledge," and the " spirit 
of the fear of the Lord " (Isa. xi. 3) ; for fear and the knowledge 
of Jahve are, according to ix. 14, the be^nning of wisdom, and 
ess«itially wisdom itself. 

Ver. 2, If thus the house of Wisdom is the place of her fellow- 
ship with those who honour her, tbe system of arrangements made 
by her, so as to disclose and commanicate to her disciples the 
fnlness of her strength and her gifts, then it is appropriate to 
understand by the seven pillars the seven virtues of her nature 
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commtmicating themselves (apocaljpUcally expressed, the hrrlt 
irvev/iaTa), which bear up and adorn the dwelling which she 
establishes among men. Flesh and wine are figures of the 
nourishment for the mind and the heart which is found with 
wisdom, and, without asking what the flesh and the wine speciallj 
mean, are figures of the manifold enjoyment which makes at 
once strong and happj. The segolate n. verbale n3D, which vii. 
a denoted the slaughtering or the being slaughtered, signifies 
here, in the concrete sense, the slaughtered ox ; Michaelis rightly 
remarks that ms, in contradistinction to n3T, is the usual word for 
mactatio extrasacrijtcialu. Regarding f^ 1)00^ vid. under laa. 
V. 22 ; it is not meant of the mingling of wine with sweet scents 
and spices, but with water (warm or cold), and signifies simply to 
make the wine palatable (as Kepawvvat, temperare) ; the LXX, 
iiUpaffev ei9 Kpanjpa, xpan^p is the name of the vessel in which 
the mixing takes place ; they drank not axparoVf but xacepair- 
ftivov Sxparov, Rev, xiv. 10. The frequently occurring phrase 
ITw ifip signifies to prepare the table (from rw, properly the 
unrolled and outspread leather cover), viz. by the placing out of 
the dishes (vid. regarding ^^, under Gen. xxii. 9). 

Yer. 3. The verb K^^, when a feast is spoken of, means to 
invite; Cif^i?, ver. 18 (cf. 1 Sam. ix, 13, etc.), are the guests. 
^P^rt^i'l the LXX. translates tov? iavrrj^ SavXovf, but certainly 
liere the disciples are meant who already are in the service of 
Wisdom ; but that those who are invited to Wisdom are thought 
of as feminine, arises from the tasteful execution of the picture. 
The invitation goes forth to be known to all far and wide, so that 
Id her servants Wisdom takes her stand in the high places of the 
city. Instead of C'tjna, viii. 2, i. 21, there is used here the expres- 
sion 'M*?y. We must distinguish the Semitic HI ( = go^f)) wings, 
from cp3 = ip3, to cover, and H| (= gaff or ganf), the bark, which is 

derived either from H9J or 1^, i^juc^t conveseua, mcui'vus et ex- 



trinsecus gihber fuii, hence originally any surface bent outwards or 
become crooked (cf . the roots cap, caf, 2i ffi ffl 3p, etc.), here the 
summit of a height (Fl.); thus not svper alts (after the analogy of 
irrepvyiov, after Suidas = aKptoT^piov), but lupo' doreis (as in Lat. 
we say dorsum montisf and also via). 

Now follows the street-sermon of Wisdom inviting to her 
banijuet: 
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4 " Whoiatimple? ktUmoomehitlieT!*' ■ ■ 

Whoso wautetb nadeistanding, to him she eaith; 

6 " Come, eat of my bread, 
And drink of the wine which I hare mingled 1 

6 Cease, ye simple, and lire, 
And walk straight oa in the wsy of andeisbmding.*' 

The qaesUon *rs vs (thus with MunacJi, not with Makkeph, it is to 
be written here and at ver. 16 ; vid, Baer's Toratk Emelh, p. 40), 
quu eet imperitua, is, as Fs. zzv. 12, only a more animated expres- 
8ion for quisquis est. The retiring into the background of the 
TA'^i (servants), and the immediate appearance of Wisdom herself, 
together with the interruption, as was to be expected, of her con- 
nected discourses by the y? i^^K, are signs that the pore execution 
of the allegorical representation is here at an eod. Hitzig seeks, 
by the rejection of vers. 4, 5, 7-10, to bring in a logical sequence ; 
but these interpolations wkicfa he cats ont are yet far more incon- 
ceivable than the proverbial discourses in the month of Wisdom, 
abandoning the figure of a banquet, which besides are wholly 
in the spirit of the author of this book. That Folly invites to her, 
ver. 16, in the same words as are used by Wisdom, ver, 4, is not 
strange ; both addresa themselves to the simple {vid. on ^0? at i. 4) 
and those devoid of nnderstanding (as the youth, vii. 7), and seek 
to bring to their side those who are accessible to evil as to good, 
and do not fully distinguish between them, which the emulating 
deverlal hue of both imports. The fourth verse points partly back- 
wards, and partly forwards ; 4a has its introduction in the tnpn of 
ver. 3 ; on the contrary, ib is itself the introduction of what 
follows. The setting forth of the nom. abtolutut 3?npn is con- 
ditioned by the form of 4a ; the *0 (cf . 4a) is continued (in 4b) 
without its needing to be supplied : excora (= si quia ett exeors) 
dicit ei (not dixit^ because syntactically subordinating itself to the 
topn). It is a nominal clause, whose virtual predicate (the devoid 
of nnderstanding is thus and thus addressed by her) is in ver. 16. 
Ver, 5. The plar. of the address shows that tiie simple (in- 
experienced) and the devoid of understanding lire regarded as 
essentially one and the same class of mem. The a after 01^ and 
nni^ proceeds neither from the idea of eating into (hewing into) 
anything, nor from the eating with anything, i.e, inasmach as on« 
makes nse of it, nor of pampering oneself with anything (as 3 ntn); 
Michaelis at last makea a right decision (cf. Lev. xxii. 11, Judg. 
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xiii, 16, Job xxi. 25, and particDlarly 3 Bn?, Fs. exii. 4) : eom- 
munieationem et partieipationem in re /ruenda denotat ; the LXX. 
^tdyere twv efiXav apTtav, The attribnttTS 'WOO stands with back- 
ward reference briefly for I'lT^M, That Wisdom, Ter. 2, offers 
flesh and wine, bnt here presents bread and wine, is no contradic- 
tion, which would lead ns, with Hitzig, critically to reject vers. 4 
and i as spurious ; DH? is the most common, all-comprehensive 
name for. nouiishment. Bertheau suitably compares Jahre's in- 
vitation, Isa It. 1, and that of Jeans, John vi. 35. 

Ver. 6. That Q^KTID is a plnr. with abstract signification (accord- 
ing to which the four Greek and the two Aramsean translations 
render it ; the Grcec. Venet., however, renders rob^ vrpriom) is impro- 
bable; the author forms the abstr. ver. 13 otherwise, and the expres- 
sion here would be doubtful. For Q'KnD is here to be rendered 
as the object-accus. : leave the simple, i.e. forsake this class of 
men(Ahron b. Joseph; Umbreit, Zoekltfr); or also, which we prefer 
(since it is always a singular thought that the "simple" should 
leave the *' simple "), as the vocative, and so that urti means not 
absolutely "leave off" (Hitzig), but so that the object to be 
thought of is to be taken from D^MnB : give up, leave off, viz, the 
simple (Imihanuel and others ; on the contrary, Rashi, Metri, and 
others, as Ewald, Berthean, decide in favour of Q^ktid as n. abstr,). 
Regarding I'ni, for etvivetitf vid, iv. 4. The LXX., paraphrasing : 
tva et! TOP atieva /StwfXfwnjre. "i?*M is related to ^1B'K (il^i*) as 
T!^ to ^^ i the Piel, not in its intrans. (vid. iv. 14) but in ite 
trans, sense (Isa. i, 17, iii. 13, etc.), shows that the idea of going 
straight out and forwards connects itself therewith. The peculi- 
arity of the *Ji& is just the absence of character. 

In what now follows the discourse of Wisdom is continued; where- 
fore she directs her invitation to the nmple, i.e. those who have not 
yet decided, and are perhaps susceptible of that which is better ; 

7 " He wlio coireotelh a scomer dtaweth upon himaelf insult ; 

And he who commntiicateth ingtructton to asconier, it is a dishonour 

8 Instract not a scomer, lest he hate thee ; 

Give instractjon to the wise, so he will love thw. 

9 Give to the wise, and he becomea yet wiser ; 

Give knowledge to tlie upright, and he gains in knowledge." 

Zockler thinks that herewith the reason for the summons to the 
"simple" to forsake the fellowship of men of their own sort, b 
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usigAed (he explains 6d aa Ahron b. Jos^h : Q^KTifirr p man) ; bat 
his remark that, under the term " simple," mocketv and wicked per- 
sons are comprehended as belon^ng to the same category, confounds 
two sharply distinguished classes of men. r3 is the freethinker 
who mocks at religion and virtue {vid. i. 22), and VBh the godless 
who shuns restraint by God and gives himself up to the unbridled 
impulse to evil. The course of thought in ver. 7 and onwards 
shows why Wisdom, turning from the wise, who already are hers, 
directs herself only to the simple, and those who are devoid of 
naderstanding : she most pass over the f? and V^, becanse she 
can there hope for no receptivity for her invitation ; she would, 
contrary to Matt. vii. 6, " give that which is holy to the dogs, and 
cast her pearls before swine." ^d>, •ffotSeueai (with the prevailing 
idea of the bitter lesson of reproof and punishment), and rrsfn, 
A^y;^u>, are interchangeable conceptions, Ps. xciv. 10 ; the f is 
here exponent of the object (to bring an accusation againat any 
one), as ver. 8, xv. 12 (otherwise aa Xsa. ii 4, xi. 4, where it is the 
dat. eommo^ : to bring unrighteonsDess to light, in favour of the 

injured). 1? ip^ is pointed with Mahpaeh of the pennltima, and 

thus with the tone thrown back. The Pasek, placed in some 
editions between the two words, is masOretically inaccurate. He 
whb reads the moral to the mocker brings disgrace to himself ; the 
incorrigible replies to the goodwill with insulL Similar to the Vf njf^ 
her^ is O/no tollil = Teportat, iii. 85, iv. 27. Id lb tous is by no 
means the object governed by rT>3fm; and he who shows to the 
godless his fault (Metri, Arama, Lowensteio : IdQ = iDitr^ir, and 
thos also the Grae. Venet. fM/iov iavr^, scil. Xafiffdvfi) ; plainly 
VSO is parallel with fffp. Bat imo does not also sabordinate itself 
to eg? as to the object, parallel p^ ; TMUulam tibitMt scil. acguirit ; 
for, to be so understood, the author ought at least to have written 
\^ mo. Much rather lOtQ ia here, as at Deut. xxxii. 5, appos., thns 
pred. (Hitzig), without needing anything to be supplied : his blot 
it i^ viz. this proceeding, which is equivalent to Pf2 ^-^ ^ns 
(Tai^.), opprobrio ipsi e»L 2^ck1er not incorrectly compares Ps. 
cxv. 7 and ficcies. v. 16, but the expression (macula ejus = ipai) 
lies herb less remote from onr form of expression. In other woi-ds : 
Whoever correcteth the mockers has only to expect hatred (n3in~?K 
with the tone thrown back, according to rule ; cf., on the contrary, 
Judg. xviii. 25), but on the other band, love from the wise. 
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Ver. 8. The \ in fsnin is that of consequence (t^>odoau tm- 
peralivi); so he will love thee (as also Ewald now translstes), not : 
that he maj love thee (Syr^ Targ.), for the author speaks here 
only of the conset^aence, not of something else, as an object kept 
in view. The exhortation influences the mocker less than nothing, 
so much the more it bears f rait with the wise. Thus the proverb 
b confirmed Itabtnti dabituTf Matt. ziii. 12, xzt. 29. 

Ver. 9. If anything is to be supplied to tn, it is ng^ (iv, 2) ; but 
|n , tradere, irapt^iBovat, is of itself correlat. of np?, aecipere (post- 
bibl. ^3p), irapaKa/tffdveiv, e.g. Gal. i. 9. ? V*lvl = to commoni- 
cate knowledge, run, follows the analogy of p r?3in, to impart 
instruction, nri3in. Begarding the jussive form *1D)]^. in the apod, 
imper., vid, Gesen. § 128, 2. Observe in this verse the inter- 
change of Dan and pnxl Wisdom is not merely an intellectual 
power, it is a moral quality ; in this is founded her receptivity of 
instruction, her embracing of every opportunity for self-improve- 
ment. She is humble ; for, without self-will and self-sufficiency, 
she makes God's will her highest and absolutely binding rule 
(iii. 7). 

These words naturally follow : 

10 " The beginning of wiBdom ia the fear of Jahve, 

And tlie knowledge of tlie Holy One is understanding." 
This is the highest principle of the Chokma, which stands (i. 7) 
as a motto at the beginning of the Book of Proverbs. The LXX. 
translate "Ttfl there (i. 7), and npnn here, by apx*)- Gusset dis- 
tinguishes the two synonyms as pars optima and primus actus ; 
but the former denotes the fear of God as that which stands in the 
uppermost place, to which all that Wisdom accomplishes subordi- 
nates itself; the latter as that which begins wisdom, that which it 
proposes to itself in its course. With mn* is interchanged, ii. 5, 
crhK, as here cril^, as the internally multiplicative plur. (Dietrich, 
Abkandlangen, pp. 12, 45), as xxx. 3, Josh. xxiv. 9, Hos. xii. 1, of 
God, the " Holy, holy, holy " (Isa. vi. 3), i.e. Him who is abso- 
lutely Holy. Michaelis inaccurately, following the ancients, who 
understood not this non-numerical plur. : cognitio quce sanctos fadt 
et tanctia propria est. The riin, parallel with nirj;, is meant of 
lively practical operative knowledge, which subordinates itself to 
this AU-holy God as the normative but unapproachable pattern. 

Ver. 11. The singular reason for this proverb of Wisdom is now 
given : 
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" For b^ me will tbj diiyB become many, 
And tlie yean oE thj life will be inoi«iiMd.'' 



' Incorrecdj Hitzig : "aod years of life will increase to thee;* 
■I'S^ri is always and everywhere (e-g. also Job xxxviii. 11) transitive. 
In the similar passage, iii. 2, lfi<Dl< had as its subject the doctrine 
of Wisdom ; here noan and TW^ it is not practicable to interpret as 
Bubj., since lla Wisdom is the subject discoarsing — the expression 
follows the scheme, dieunt eoa = dicuntur, as e.g. Job vii. 3 ; Gesen. 
^ 137 — a concealing of the operative cause, which lies near, where, 
as ii. 22, the discourse is of severe jndgment, thus: they (viz. the 
heavenly Powers) will grant to thee years of life (D';n in a preg- 
nant sense, as iii. 2) in rich measare, so that constantly one span 
comes after another. But in what connection of consequence does 
this stand with the contents of the proverb, ver. 10 1 The ancients 
say that the clause with ^3 refers back to ver. 5 f. The vers, T-IO 
(according also to Fl.) are, as it were, parenthetic. Hitzig rejects 
these verses as an interpolation, hut the connection of ver, 11 with 
5 f. retains also something that is unsuitable : " steps forward on tlie 
way of knowledge, for by me shall thy days become many ;" and if, 
as Hitzig supposes, ver. 12 is undoubtedly genuine, whose connec- 
tion with ver. 11 is in no way obvious, then also will the difficulty of 
the connection of vers, 7-10 with the preceding and the succeed- 
ing be no decisive mark of the want of genuineness of this course 
of thought We have seen how the progress of ver. 6 to 7 is 
mediated : the invitation of Wisdom goes forth to the receptive, 
with the exclusion of the irrecoverable. And ver. 11 is related to 
ver. 10, as the proof of the cause from the effect. It b the fear of 
God with which Wisdom begins, the knowledge of God in which 
above all it consists, for by it is fulfilled the promise of life which 
is given to the fear of God, x. 27, ziv. 27, xis. 23, cf, Deut. It, 
40, and to humility, which is bound up with it, x. 17. 

Ver. 12. This wisdom, resting on the fear of God, is Itself a 
blessing to the wise : 

*' If thon art wise, thou art wise for thyself ; 
And if thon mookeet, Uiou alone ehalt be&i it." 

The LXX., with the Syr., mangle the thought of 12a, for they 
translate: if thou art wise for thyself, so also thou wilt be wise for 
thy neighbour. The dat. commodi ^ means that it is for the per- 
sonal advantage of the wise to be wise. The contrast expressed 
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by Job xzii. 2 f. : not profitable to Qod, bat to diyself (Hitzig), is 
scarcely intended, although, so far as the accentnation is antithetic, 
it is the nearest. The perf, Kf?[ is the hypothetical; Gesen. 
§ 126, 1. To bear anything, viz. anything sinful ((*on or fiV), ia 
equivalent to, to atone for it. Job zxziv. 2, cf. Nam. ix. 13, Ezek. 
xxiii. 35. Also 12b is a contrast scarcely aimed at. Wisdom is its 
own profit to man ; libertinism is its own disgrace. Man decides, 
whenever he prefers to be wise, or to be a mocker of religion and 
of virtue, regarding his own weal and woe. With this nota btnt 
the discourse of Wisdom closes. 

The poet now brings before us another figure, for he personifies 
Folly working in opposition to Wisdom, and gives lier a feminine 
name, as the contrast to Wisdom required, and thereby to indicate 
that the seduction, as the 13th proverbial discourse (chap, vii.) has 
shown, appears especially in the form of degraded womanhood: 

13 The woman Foil; [Fraa Thorhtit^ eondactB heneU bolBteroosI;, 
Wontonneas, uid not knowing an^tidng at all ; 

14 And ha,\b seated herBsIf at the door of her hoiue, 
Oa a Beat Mgh up in tbe eitj, 

15 To call to those who walb in tbe way, 
Who go Btnight on tbeir path. 

The connection of wyra T\VK is genitival, and the genitive is not^ 
as in in nev, vi. 24, specifying, but appositional, as in p^rm {vid. 
under Isa. i. 8). ri;?^" [boisterous] is pred., as vii. 11: her object 
is sensual, and therefore her appearanse excites passionately, over- 
coining the resistance of the mind by boiaterousness. In I'db it ia 
further said who and how she is. TwriB she is called as wanton- 
ness personified. This abstract nvriB, derived from *nB, must be 
vocalized as'^^inK ; Hitzjg thinks it is written with a on account 
of the following u sound, but this formation always ends in ijj&tk, 
not ajjUlh. But as from njn as well |('}n = ;l'rn as t^rn is formed, 
80 from nna as well nuiB like min, or nwa'iike nir!', nyn, as 
nvriB (instead of which wrB is preferred) can be formed ; Kimchi 
rightly (Micklol 181a) presents the word under the form Trh^s. 
With '>^ (xiv. 7) poetic, and stronger than tO\, the designation of 
the subject is continued j the words no n^-Mi (thus with Mercka 
and without Makkeph following nirr is to be written, after 
Codd. and old editions) have the value of an adjective : and not 
knowing anything at all (riQ = Tl, as Num. san. 3, Job xiii. 13, 
and here in the negative clause, as in prose >io^md), i^. devoid of 
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all knowledge. The Targ. translates explanatorily: not recog- 
nising >vi3e, the good ; and the LXX. sabsUtutes : she knows not 
shame, which, according to Hltaig, soppoaes the word ne)73, ap-^ 
proved of by him ; but no^ means always pudt/actio, not pudor. 
To know no DC^S wonld be equivalent to, to let no shaming from 
without infloence one; for ahamelessnessthe poet woald have made 
ose of the expression TV^ nilT~731. In ^^ the declaration re- 
garding the subject beginning with n^QVl is continned : Folly also 
has a house in which works of folly are oarried on, and has set her- 
self down by the door (nnf f as *fi7, viiL 3) of this house ; she sits 
there KB3~79. Most interpreters here th^k on a throne (LXX. 
^1 hi^pov, used especially of the sella euntUa) ; and Zoekler, as 
Umbi-eit, Hitzig, and others, connecUng genitir. therewith *0*)O 
n^^, changes in 11& the scene, for he removes the " high throne of 
the city" from the door of the house to some place elsewhere. 
But the sitting is in contrast to the standing and going on the part 
of Wisdom on the streets preaching (Evagrius well renders : in 
molU ignaoaqut tella) \ and if KD3aDd house-door are named along 
with each other, the former is a seat before the latter, and the 
accentuation lightly separates by Mugrash KD3 from mp^iriD. 
" According to the accents and the meaning, mp "isna is the ace. 
loci : on the high places of the city, as Ttii. 3 f ." (Fl.) They are 
the high points of the city, to which, as Wisdom, ver. 3, Tiii. 2, so 
also Folly, her rival (wherefore Eccles. x. 6 does not appertain 
to this place), invites followers to herself. She sits before her 
door to call ^, '^3^ (with Mtmaeh, as ia Cod. 1294 and old 
editions, without the Makkeph), those who go along the way 
(genitive connection with the supposition of the accusative con- 
structioQ, trannre vitaof as ii. 7), to call (invite) .Dnglnpri (to be 
pointed with D rapkatum and Gaja going before, according to 
Ben-Asher's rulej vid, MiOiegaett. § 20), those who make straight 
their path, i.e. who go straight on, directly before them (cf Isa. 
Ivii. 2), The participial construction (the schemes amans Dei and 
amans Deutn), as well as that of the verb tnp (first with the dat, 
and then with the accus.), intercliange. 

The woman, who in her own person serves as a sign to her 
house, addresses those who pass by in their innocence (iBn?, 3 
Sam. XV. 11): 

IB " WhoBo is rimple, let him turn in hither I " 

And if an; one is devoid of uuderataoditig, the saitb to him : 
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17 " Stolen wftton tute sweet, 

And the bread of lecreej ia pleaeant.'' 

'riB (folly, simplicity) has a side accessible to good and its contrat^ ; 
Wisdom is connected with the one side, and Folly with the other. 
And as the ab~iDn offers a vaeuum to Wisdom which may perhaps 
be filled with the right contents, so is this vacuum welcome to Folly, 
because it meets there no resistance. In this sense, ver. 16 is Hke 
ver. 4 (excepting Uie addition of a connecting and of a conclnding i : 
et ti quit excort, turn dieit ei) ; the word is the same in both, but 
the meaning, according to the two speakers, is different. That to 
which they both invite is the pleasure of her fellowship, under the 
symbol of eating and drinking ; in the one case it is intellectual 
and spiritual enjoyment, in the other sensual. That Wisdom offers 
(ix. 5) bread and wine, and Folly water and bread, has its reason 
in this, that the particular pleasure to which the latter invites is of 
a sensual kind; for to drink water out of his own or ont of another 
fountain is (iii. 15-20) the symbol of intercourse in married life, 
or of intercourse between the unmarried, particularly of adulterous 
intercourse. Q'^^l Q^t? (correct texts have it thus, without the 
Makkepk) is sexual intercourse which is stolen from him who has a 
light thereto, thus carnal intercouse with tr^K Ticit ; and D^D On? 
fleshly Inat, which, because it is contrary to the law, must seek (cf. 
furtum, secret love intrigue) concealment (onnD, extensive plur., 
as B^^Q^; Bottcher, $ 691). Just such pleasure, after which one 
wipes bis mouth as if he had done nothing (xxx. 20), is for men 
who are without wisdom sweet (pno, Job xx. 12) and pleasant ; the 
prohibition of it gives to such pleasure attraction, and the secrecy 
adds seasoning; and just sucli enjoyments the ni7>D3, personified 
carnality, offers. Bnt woe to him who, befooled, enters her house I 
He goes within : 

18 And be knovi not tliat tbe dead are theze; 
In the dqiths of Hades, her gneets. 
How near to one another the house of the adulteress and Hades 
are, so that a man passes through the one into the other, is ah-eady 
stated in ii. IS, vii. 28. Here, in the concluding words of the 
introdacUon to the Book of Proverbs, addressed to youth, and for 
the most part containing warnings against sinful pleasures,, these 
two further declarations are advanced : the company assembled in 
the house of lewdness consists of Q'KD'i, t.«. (cf. p. 83) the old, 
worn-out, who are only in appearance living, who have gone down 
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to the seeming life of the shadoiry existence of the kingdom of 
the dead; her (nt^D3) invited ones (cf. vli. 26, her slaughtered 
ones) are in the depths of Hades (not in the vallejs, as Umbreit, 
Lowenstein, and Ewald translate, but in the depths, Aquila, 
Sjmmachns, Theodotion, hrl rdk fiaOitn; for '5°? is not only plor. 
to poy, but alao per melaplatmum to PDJ), xxv. 3, as "noK to loit), 
thus in n^nnn 7i«f (Deut. xxxii. 22) ; they have forsaken the fellow- 
ehip of the life and of the lore of Qod, and have sunk into the 
deepest destmction. The house of infamy into which Folly allures 
does not only lead to hell, it is hell itself ; and they who permit 
themselves to be thus befooled are like wandering corpses, and 
already on this side of death are in the realm of wrath and of the 
jcurse.* 



FIBST COLLECTION OP SOLOMONIC PROVEIffiS, X.-XXn. 16. 

The superscription, nbW 'tE'O, here shows that now we have 
reached that which the title of the book, i. 1-6, presented to view. 
Here we have the commeDcement of that collection of Solomonic 
Proverbs which under this title forms, together with the introduce 
tion, i. 7-ix., the Older Book of Proverbs. The introduction is 
disproportionately long. It is the manner of the editor to extend 
himself in length and breadth ; and besides, an educational zeal in 
behalf of youth, and his aim, which was without doubt to put them 
on their guard against certain prevailing moral evils of bis time, 
make him thus persuasive; and if he detains his readers so long 
from the proper Solomonic Proverbs, yet this might be excused 
from the circumstance, that though his introduction does not 
stricdy consist of Proverbs of Solomon, yet it consists of proverbs 
after the manner of Solomon, i>. of proverbs which, as to their 
contents and form, take their structure from the pattern of those 
of Solomonic authorship. 

In this introduction, i.-iz., there are larger sections of intercou- 
nected thoughts having one common aim. Even in vi. 1-19 there 
are manifestly three proverbial discourses distinguished from one 
another, shorter indeed, yet containing one fundamental thought. 

* Tbe LXX. has contiderftble sdditionB introdaced after ver. 18, as also after 
Tei. 12, of which we ahall elseirhere speak. 
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Sach prorerbs as are primanly deugued to form one completed 
little whole of themselves, are not here to be met with. Od the 
contniy, the Solomonic collection which now follows consists of 
pure diatichs, for the most part antithetical, hat at the same time 
going over all the forms of the technical proverb, as we hare 
already shown ; vid. p. 16. Accordingly the exposition most from 
this point onward renonnce reproduced combinatJons of thought. 
The saccesston of proverbs here is nevertheless not one that is 
purely accidental or without thought; it is more than a happy 
accident when three of the same character stand together; the 
collector has connected togedier proverb with proverb according 
to certun comrooa characteristics (Bertbeaa). And yet more than 
that : the mass separates itself into groups, not merely succeeding 
one another, but becanse a certain connection of ideas connects 
together a number of proverbs, in such a way that the saccession 
is broken, and a new point of departure is arrived at (Hitzig), 
There is no comprehensive plan, snch as Oetinger in his summary 
view of its contents supposes ; the progressive unfolding follows 
no ^stematic scheme, bat continuously wells forth. But that the 
editor, whom we take also to bethe arranger of the contents of the 
book, did not throw them together by good chance, but in placing 
them together was guided by certain reasons, the very first pro- 
verb here shows, for it is chosen in conformity with the design of 
this book, which is specially dedicated to youth : 
1 A wise son nuketh glad his father ; 
A foQlisb son is bis mother's grief. 
One sees here quite distinctly (cf. Hos. ziii. 13) that Un (from 
D3n, properly to be thick, stoat, solid, as irvxi^ = trof^s) is pri- 
marily a practical and ethical conception. Similar proverbs are 
found further on, but consisting of synonymous parallel members, 
in which either the father both times represents the parents, as 
xv!i. 21, xxiii. 24, or father and mother are separated, each being 
named in different members, as xvii. 25, xxiii. 25, and particularly 
XV. 20, where 20a = la of the above proverb. It is incorrect to 
say, with Hitzig, that this contrast draws the division after it : the 
division lies nearer in the sj-nonymous distichs, and is there less 
liable to be misunderstood then in the antithetic. Thus, from this 
proverb before us, it might he concluded that grief on account of 
a befooled son going astray in bypaths, and not coming to the right 
way, falls principally on the mother, as (Sir. iii. 9) is ofte.n the 
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case Id unfortuaate marriages. The idea oi the parents is in this 
way only separated, and the two members stand in snppletive in- 
terchangeabie relationship. nQfc^_ is the middle of the clause, and 
is the usual form in connection ; 0^^ is the pausal form, nnn, 
from Tvnn (ru*), has pais. H, as niln, act, 6. " The expression of the 
pred,lb is likeiii. 17, viii. 6, x, 14 f.; ct. e.g. Arah. dlaataksa furkat, 
oversharpening is dividing, i,e. effects it [inquiries become or lead 
to separation} (cf. onr proverb, AlUiucharf jnacht achca-tig = too 
jnuch sharpening makes full of notches); Burckhardt, SprSchw. 
Nr. 337"(FI.). 

Ver. 2. There follows now a series of proverbs which place pos- 
sessions and goods under a moral-religious point of view : 
Treasnres <tf wickedneea briog no profit ; 
But itghteonaneeB delivers from death. 
The LXX. and Aquila translate avoitovt {aa^^u<;). h'''^7t ^to profit) 
with the accna. is possible, Isa. Ivii. 12, bat nil^M one does not use 
by itself ; it requires a genitive designating it more closely. But 
also K^Tlh^ of the Targ., irapavo/iav of Symmacbus, fails ; for the 
question still remains, to whom t Sightly Syr., Jerome, Theodo- 
tion, and the Qninta : doTjSeto?, cf. iv. 17, Mic. iv. 10 ; Luke xvi. 
9, fia/iavm Tiji i&ucia^. Treasures to which wickedness cleaves 
profit not, viz. him who has collected them through wickedness. 
On the contrary, righteousness saves from death (2i = xi. 4&, 
where the parallelism midies it clear that death as a judgment is 
meant). In Deut. xxiv, 13 it had been already said that compas- 
sionate love is ** righteousness before the Lord," the cardinal virtue 
of the righteousness of life. Faith (Hab. ii. 4) is its soul, and love 
its life. Therefore ZtKotovvvrf and iKeijftoaw^ are interchangeable 
ideas; and it ought not to be an objection against the Apocrypha 
that it repeats the above proverb, ikett/Mowi] iic Gavdrov pvertu, 
Tob. iv. 10, xii. 9, Sir. iii. 30, xxix. 12, for Dan. iv. 24 also says 
the very same thing, and the thought is biblical, in so far as tlm 
giving of alms is understood to be not a dead work, but (Ps. 
cxii. 9) the life-activity of one who fears God, and of a mind 
believing In Him and resting in His word, 

Ver. 3. Another proverb, the members of which stand in 
chiastic relation to those of the preceding : 

Jabve does not Boffer the soul of the righteons to hunger ; 

But the dATing of tlie gpdleas He diBappcdnt«th. 
The thought is the same as siii. 25. There, as also at vi. 30, the 
VOL. I. O 
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Boal is spofcen of as the facalty of deaira, and ikiA after noDiisIi- 
ment, for the lowest form of the life of th« sool is the impnlse to 
self-preservation. The parallel rnn, 'at which LXX. and Ar. 
erroneonsly find the meaning of tf^ life, the Syr, Targ. the 
meaning of [in, possession, means the desire, without however 
being related to nw (Berth.) ; it is the Arab, hawan, from fiVi, 
Arab, haaay, which, from ^ fundamental meaning X'^^^'t ^u"*^ 
to gape, yawn, signifies not only anrestrained driving alon^ and 
crashing overthrow (cf. xi. 6, xix. 13), bat also the breaking forth, 
ferri in aliqiad, whence njn, Arab, kaaan, violent desire, in Hebr. 
generally (here and Ps, lii. 9, Mic. vii. 3) of desire without limits 
and withoat restraint (cf. the plur. (i/iaiod, arbitrary actions, 
caprices) ; the meanings deduced from this important verbal stem 
(of which also rnn n*n, accidere, and then eiie, at least after the 
Arabic conception of speech, is an offshoot) are given by Fleischer 
under Job xxxvii. 6, and after Fleischer by £th^, Schlafyemach der 
P/uirUa>i«, it. p. 6f. The verb ^n signifies to push in tlie most mani- 
fold shades, here to push forth, repellere, as 2 Kings iv. 2? (cf. Arab. 
hadhaf, to push off = to discharge) ; the fut. is invariably ^Vi^ like 
nari*. God gives satisfaction to the soul of the rigbteoas, viz. in 
granting blessings. The desire of the wicked He does not suSer to 
be accomplished ; it may appear for a long time as if that which 
was aimed at was realized, but in the end God pushes it back, so 
that it reniuns at a distance, because contrary to Him. Instead of 
Cyim rnn, some editions (Plantin 1566, Bragadin 1615) have mni 
QH^^ but, in opposition to all decided testimony, only through a 
mistaken reference to zi. 6. 

Yer. 4. There follow two proverbs which say how one man fails 
and another succeeds : 

He becomes poor wbo bean a Blnggish band; 

But the band of the diligent moketh rich. 
These three proverbs, ^z. 15, zii. 24, 27, are similar. From the last 
two it is seen that n^"! is a subst., as also from Ps. cxx. 2 f. 
(H^ pff>, from a crafty tongue) that it b an adject., and from 
Lev. siv. 15 f. (where 13 is fern.) that it may be at the same time 
an adject, here also. The masc. is W, like '^B to n^D, bat neither 
of tbese occur ; " the fundamental idea is that of throwing oneself 
down lazily, when one with unbent muscles holds himself no longer 
erect and stretched, Arab, taramy" (Fl.). The translation : deceit- 
ful balances (Lowenstein after Ka&hi), is contraiy to biblical usage, 
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wMcb knows nothing of >p ia this Mishnic meaning. But if 
t|3 is here regarded as fern., then it cannot be the sahject (Jerome, 
egettatem operata ett manuB remUsa), since we read fj'if, not nfc^. 
But B'tn also ia not suitable as the subject (LXX., Syr., Targ.), 
for poverty is called B'n, U"^, B'tO ; on the contrary, ITi, plur. 0"?^ 
or D^^'^l* is used adjectively. Sines now the adject. Eh, 1 Sam. 
x;i. 14, is also written B^, it may be translated: Poor is he who 
. . . (Bertheau) ; but we much rather expect the statement of that 
which happens to such an one, thus : Poor will he be . , . B^K"], 
3 pr(Bt.-='^, Ps. ssxIt. 11, with the same (grammatically in- 
correct) full writing as t3K|j, Hos. x. 14. In the conception of the 
subject, m3Tei3, after Jer. xlviii, 10, is interpreted as the bccus. of 
the manner (Berth.: whoever works with sluggish hand); hut since 
n'Oi nbv (in another sense indeed : to practise cunning) is a com- 
mon phrase, Ps. lii. 4, ci. 7, so also will .TDTtp be regarded ^ the 
object : qui agit manum remiiiam, whoever carries or moves such 
a hand (Hitzig). In ib working is placed opposite to bearing: the 
diligent hand makes rich, ditat or dvoiiioB pant; but not for itself 
(Gesen. and others: becomes rich), but for him who bears it. The 
diligent man is called pin, from TIQ, to sharpen, for, as in o|w, acer, 
sharpness is transferred to energy ; the form is the same as p)?n, 
smooth (for the & is unchangeable, because recompensative), a 
kindred form to ViQp^ like l^t^C*) ^^^ Arab, fd'Hl as fae/iaunh, a 
boaster, wind-bag, either gf active (as fun) or (as pWl, (Tin, "US?, 
7)3^) of passive signiBcation. 

Ver. 5. There is now added a proverb which, thus standing at 
the beginning of the collection, and connecting itself with ver. 1, 
stamps on it the character of a book for youth: 

He that gathereth in Bommer is & wise bod ; 

But he that is sunk in sleep in the time of harvest Is a son that 
caaseth shaiae. 
Von Hofmann (Sckri/tb. ii. 2. 403) rightly interprets '?'3^ [3 and 
c^ao )2, with Cocceius and others, as the subject, and not with 
Hitzig as predicate, for in nominal clauses the rule is to place 
the predicate before the subject ; and since an accurate expression 
of the inverted relation would both times require Kin referring to 
the subject, so we here abide by the usual syntax : be that gathers 
in summer time is . . , Also the relation of the members of the 
sentence, zix. 26, is a parallel from which it is evident that tha 
misguided son is called ^2o as causing shame, although in Iran 
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the idea to put to ihame (=to act so that others are ashameil) 
and to act Hhamefully (disgracflfally), as in T^'Vn the ideas to 
have insight and to act intelligently, lie into one another (cf. xiv. 
35) ; the root-meaning of ^sbn is determined after Tob^ which 
from f^, eomplieare, deugnatea the intellect as the faculty of 
intellectual confignration. E>1a, properly dUturhari, proceeds from 
a similar conception as the Lat eon/unfit (pudore). Tl^ and i*Vi3 
fall together, for )"p (from flpsLti, to be glowing hot) is just the 
time of the l*vp ; vid. under Gen. viii. 22. To the activity of a 
thaoghtfol ingathering, 'UM, for a future store (vid. vi. 7), stands 
opposed deep sleep, i.e. the stato of one sunk in idleness. OTvi 
means, as Schultens has already shown, aomno penitut obrutj omni 
senaa obatrwlo et opptlato quaaif from Or\, to fill, to shut up, to 
conclude ; the derivation (which has been adopted unce Geseiiius) 
from the Arab, word having the same sound, Mtij, ttridere, to shrill, 
to rattle (but not atertere, to snore), lies remote in the Niph., and 
also ctmtradicts the ussge of the word, according to which it desig- 
nates a state in which all free activity is bonnd, and all reference 
to the external world is interrupted; cf, no^'?'?, xix. 15, of dulness, 
apathy, somnolency in the train of slothfulness. The LXX. has 
here one distich more than the Hebr. text. 

Ver. 6. There now follow two proverbs ref;;arding the blessings 
and the curses which come to men, and wliich flow forth from them. 
Here, however, as throughoat, we take each proverb by itself, that 
it might not appear as if we had a tetrastich before as. The first 
of these two antithetic distichs is: 

Blessings (oome) on the head of the jnst ; 

But violence covereth the month of the godless. 
Blessings are, without being distinguished, bestowed as welt as 
prayed for from above. Kegarding the undistinguished uses of B'N^? 
(of a recompense of reward), G^3 (of penal recompense), and 
^(iT^y (especially of punishment), vid, under Gen. xlix. 26. If 
we understand, with Ewald, Bertheau, Elster, Zoekler, and others, 
the two lines after ver. 11, xix. 28, cf. x. 18 : the mouth of the 
wicked covers (hides under a mask) violence, inasmuch as he 
speaks words of blessing while thoughts of malediction lurk 
behind them (Ps. Ixii. 5), then we renounce the sharpness of the 
contrast. On the contrary, it is preserved if we interpret 'M as 
object : the violence that has gone out from it covereth the mouth 
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of tlie widked, 1^. it falla backnpon his foal mootli; or asTleiBchei- 
(aod Oetinger almost the same) paraphrases it : the deeds of vio* 
lence that have gote forth froin them are giveD back to them in 
curses and maledictions, so that going back they stop, as it werf^ 
their mouth, they bring them to silence ; for it is unnecessary to 
take ^ synecdochically for *J& (cf. e^. Fs. Ixix. 8), since in I^^S 6a 
are perhaps chiefly meant blessings of thankful acknowledgment 
on the part of men, and the giving prominence to the mouth of the 
wicked from which nothing good proceeds is well accounted for. 
The parallels do not hinder ns thns to explain, since parts of pro- 
verbs repeating themselves in the Book of Proverbs often show a 
change of the meaning (vid. p. 24 f.). Hitzig's conjecture, noa* 
(better ■^|'3p, is unnecessary; for elsewhere we read, as here, that 
DDn (violence), jure lalionis, covers, flB^V the wicked, Hab. ii. 17, or 
that he, using "violence," therewith covers the whole of his external 
appearance, i.e. gives to it the branded impress of tbe anrighteous- 
nesa he has done (tid. Kohler under Mai. ii. 1 6). 

Yer. 7. Thus, as ver. 6 says bow it goes with the righteous and 
the wicked in this life, so this veise tells bow it fares with them 
after death : 

Tlie metnorj of the rigbteona remains in bleuings, 

And the name of tlie godless rots. 
The tradition regarding the writing of 137 with five (^|) or six 
points (i3r) is doubtful (vid. Heidenheim in his ed. of the Fenta> 
teucb, MeSr Enajim, under Ex. xvii. 14) ; the Cod. 1294 and old 
printed copies have here 13?,. Instead of 'ij^??, '^P\ might be used; 
the phrase nsiai* rrn (opp. fipjp? n'r^ often used by Jeremiah), 
subordinate to the substantival clause, paraphrases the passive, for 
it expresses a growing to something, and thus the entrance into a 
state of endurance. The remembrance of the righteous endures 
after his death, for he is thought of with thankfulness (^"} = 
nsia? P'Ti 131, the usual appendix to the name of an honoured^ 
beloved man who has died), because his works, rich in blessing, 
continue ; the name of the godless, on the contrary, far from con- 
tinuing fresh and green (Fs. Ixii. 17) after his departure, becomes 
corrupt (spl, from pi, to be or to become thin, to dissolve in fine 
parts, tabetcere), like a worm-eaten decayed tree (Isa. xl. 20). Tb6 
Talmud explains it thus, Joma ZSb: foulness comes over theit 
name, so that we call no one after their name. Also the idea sug- 
gests itself, that his name becomes corrupt, as it were^ with his 
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bones ; the Mlshna, at least Ohaloth ii. 1, asea 3^ of the dost of 
cormption. 

Ver. 8/ There followa now a series of proverbs in which reference 
to sins of the mouth and their contrary prevails: 

He tb&t ia yne in heart recMrei precepts ; 

But he that U of » fooliah month comes to nnn. 
A 3rB?ri, wise-hearted, is one whose heart is Dan, xxiii. 15 ; in a 
word, a 1^33, a person of anderatanding or jadgment, xri. 21. Such 
an one does not make his own knowledge the ne plus ultra, nor does 
he make his own will the noH me tangere; but he takes commands, 
i.e. instmctions directing or prohibiting, to which he wilUnglj subor- 
dinates himself as the outflow of a higher knowledge and will, and 
by which he sets bounds and limits to himself. But a fool of the 
lips, t.e. a braggart blunderer, one pleasing himself with vain talk 
(xiv. 23), falls prostrate, for he thinks that he knows all things 
better, and will take no pattern ; but while he boasts himself from 
on high, suddenly all at once — for he offends against the funda- 
mental principle of common life and of morality — he comes to lie 
low down on the ground. The Syr, and Targ. translate ^^, by, 
he is caught (Bertheau, ensnared) ; Aquila, Vulgate, Luther, Sapij- 
crcrat, he is slain ; Symmachus, fiaaavia^^aerai ; but all without 
any support In the nsage of the language known to us. Theodotion, 
^vp^fferai, he is confounded, is not tenable ; Joseph Kimchi, who 
after David Kimchi, under Hos. iv. 14, appeals in support of this 
meaning (e>3nif^, similarly Parchon : 7273n*) to the Arabic, seems 
to think on iliibdSf confusion. The demonstrable meanings of the 
verb so!) are the following: 1. To occasion trouble. Thus Mechilla, 
under Kz. zvii. 14, mcu?, one has imposed upon him trouble ; 
Sifri, under Num. xi. 1, UD3i>n3, we are tired, according to which 
Eashi : he fatigues himself, but which fits neither to the subj. nor 
to the contrast, which is to be supposed. The same may be said 
of the meaning of the Syr. - ^■"■^i to drive on, to press, which 
without doubt accords with the former meaning of the word in the 
language of the Midrash. 2. In Arab, labat (R. lab, vid. Wiinsche'a 
Mos. p. 172), to throw any one down to the earth, so that he falls 
with his whole body his whole length ; the passive aJ?l, to be thus 
thrown down by another, or to tlirow oneself thus down, figura- 
tively of one who falls hoplessly into evil and destruction (FI.). 
The Arabic verb is also used of the springing run of the animal 
ridden on, (to gallop), and of the being lame (to hop), according to 
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which in the Lex. the explanations, he harriea, or he wavers hither 
and thither, are offered by Kimcbi {Grase. Venet. ■ir\avt}0^treTai). 
But the former of theee explanations, corruit{=incalamitatemruit)j 
placed much nearer by the Arabic, is confirmed by the LXX. 
{nroaktKuT&^aerai, and hy the BerSshith rabba, c. 52, where D2? is 
used in the sense to be rained (^i^c'sa). Hitzig changes the pas- 
sive into the active : '* he throws the offered n^? scornfully to the 
ground," but the contrast does not reqnire this. The wanton, arro- 
i;ant boasting lies already in the designation of the subj. □TifiiE' ^ ; 
iind the sequel involves, as a consequence, the contrasted con- 
sequence of ready reception of the limitations and guidance of his 
own will by a higher. 
Ver. 9. The form of this verse is like the eighth, word for word : 



He that waJketb in innocence vslletb eecorel; ; 
But he tliat goeth in secret ways is known. 

The full form of D^ns does not, as Hitzig supposes, stand in causal 
connection with the DecJi% for the consonant text lying before us 
is at least 50O years older than the accentuation. Fur nf=i ^h at 
ii. 7, there is here D^3 T]^>i = am X'^^ i>'^ ; so r?"!^ e-gvo denotes, 
after ii. 15, such an one V«?^j;i vyn nf^. Expressed in the 
langnage of the N. T,, mn is the property of the oTrXow or 
dxipauK, for the fundamental idea of fulness is here referred to 
full sahmlssion, full integrity. Such an one goes nC3 (Aqnila, 
aiiep(fam<i), for there is nothing designedly concealed by him, of 
which he has reason to fear that it will come to the light ; who- 
ever, on the contrary, makes his ways crooked, i.e. turns into 
crooked ways, is perceived, or, as we might also explain it (vid. 
under Gen. iv. 15} : if one (qui = ti quit) makes his ways crooked, 
then it is known — nothing, however, stands opposed to the reference 
of ^. to the person : he is finally known, i.e. unmasked (LXX. 
Jerome, fixe^^erai, manifettut fiet). Usually it is explained ; 
he is knowing, clever, with the remark that jniJ is here the passive 
of nvi (Gesen., Ewald, Hitzig) ; Eiph. to give to feel j Niph. to 
become to feel, properly to be made to know (Lutb. : made wise) ; 
bat the passive of the Hiph, is the Soph. Such a Niph. in which 
the causative (not simply transitive) signification of the Hiph. 
would be applied passively is without example {md. £wald, g 133a) ; 
the meaning of Jer, xxxi. 19 also is : after I have become known, 
M. been made manifest, uncovered, drawn into the light. 
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Ver. 10, This vene contains another provet1>, nmilarty tonaei, 
parallel with the half of ver. 8 : 

He that winketh with thi eye eaoMtli tnotile { 

And a fooliab month oomsa to rnin. 
Begarding the winkihg or nipping, i.e. the repeated nipping of 
the fljes (cf. nictare, freqaent, of nicgre), ai the cohdact of the 
malicioOB or malignant, which aims at the derision or injarj of 
him to whom it refers, vid. nnder vi. 13 ; there yip was connected 
with 3 of the means of the action ; here, as Pa. xzzv. 19, cf. Frov. 
xvi. 30, it is connected with the object accus. He who so does 
prodaces trouble (heart-sorrow, xr. 13), whether it be that he who 
is the bntt of this mockery marks it, or that he is the victim of 
secretly concerted injury; in* is not here OGcd impersonally, as xiii. 
10, bnt as xxix. 15, cf. Lev. zix. 28, zziv. 20, in the sense of the 
cause. 10& fonoa a striking contrast to 10a, according to the text 
of tlie LXX. ; 6 Si itJrfyav fierh TrappTjcriat elprfvnroiel. The 
Targ., however, abides, contrary to the Syr., by the Hebrew text, 
which certainly is older than this its correction, which Ewald 
and Lagarde unsuccessfully attempt to translate into Hebrew. 
The foolish mouth, here nnderatood in conformity with lOo, is one 
who talks at random, without examination and deliberation, and 
thus suddenly stumbles and falls over, so that he comes to He on 
the ground, to his own disgrace and injury. 

Ver. 11. Another proverb, similar to the half of ver. 6: 

A fountain of life is the month of the righteous ; 

But the mouth of the godleBs Mdeth violence. 
If we understand 116 wholly as 66 ; os improborum obteget molentia, 
then the meaning of 11a would be, that that which the righteous 
speaks tends to his own welfare (FI.). Bnt since the words spoken 
are the means of communication and of intercourse, one has to think 
of the water as welling up in one, and flowing forth to another ; 
and the meaning of 116 has to accommodate itself to the preceding 
half proverb, whereby it cannot be mistaken that DOn (violence), 
which was Gb subj., bears here, by the contrast, the stamp of the 
obj. ; for the possibility of manifold windings and turnings is a 
characteristic of the Maahal. In the Psalms and Prophets it is 
God who is called D';" i^p?, Ps. xxxvi. 10, Jer. ii. 13, xvii. 13 ; 
the proverbial poetry plants the 6gure on ethical ground, aud 
understands by it a living power, from which wholesome effects 
accrue to its possessor, ziv. 27, and go forth from faim to others^ 
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xiii, 11. Thus tbe mbntli of the righteotu u here called a foua- 
tain of life, becaose that which he apeaks, and as he speaks it, 
is morally streDgthening, tnteUectnally elevating, and inwardly 
quickening in its effect on the hearers; while, on the contrary, 
the moath of the godless covereth wrong (vialentiam), i.e. conceals 
with deceitfnl words the intenUon, directed not to that which is 
hest, hot to the disadvantage and rain of his neighbours ; so that 
words which in the one cose bring to light a ground of life and of 
love, and make it effectual, in the other case serve for a covering 
to an immoral, malevolent background. 

Yer. 12. Another proverb of the different effects of hatred and 
of lore: 

Hate starreUi np itrife, 

And lore (sovereth all tmugreiuoDa. 

Regarding D^^?) ^"^ which the Keri elsewhere sabstltntes B*^p9, 
vid. under vi. 14. Hatred of one's neighbour, which is of itself 
an evil, has further this bad effect, that it calls forth hatred, and 
thus stirreth np strife, fends, factions, for it incites man against 
man (cf. "njf, Job iii. 8) ; on the contrary, love covers not merely 
little errors, bat also greater sina of every kind (D*;trc'B~!>3). viz. 
by pardoning them, concealing them, excusing them, if possible, 
with mitigating circamstances, or restraining them before they are 
executed. All this lies in the covering. James, however, gives it, 
v. 20, another rendering : love coven them, viz. from the eyes of 
a holy God; for it forgives them to the erring brother, and turns 
him from the error of his way. The LXX. improperly translate 
TrdvTiK &i TO^ fiii ^iXjetvetKavvrai Ke\6irret <^i\ia; but Peter 
(1 Pet. iv. S) as well as James, but none of the Greek versions: ^ 
ofdvti Ka\&<frei •jrXijOo's duaprtuv. The Bomish Charch makes 
use of this passage as a proof for the introduction of the Jidea 
formata, viz. earitate, in justification, which is condemned in the 
Apology of the Augsburg Con/etsion ; and, indeed, the multitudo 
peecatorum is not meant of the sins of him who cherishes love, but 
of the sins of the neighbour. Sin stirs up hatred in men in thjeir 
relation to one another; but love covers the already existing sins, 
and smooths the disturbances occasioned by them. 

Ver. 13. There follow now two other proverbs on the use and 
abuse of speech : 

On the UpB of the nun of nDdeTBtasding wisdom is ftnxoA ; 

And the rod for the back of the fool. 
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With LSwensteiR, Hitzig, ■■datiiflrs, it is iDadmissible ta regard B?^ 
as second subject to wnn. The moatb itself, or the word'of ttie 
month, Biaj be called a rod, viz. a rod of correction (lea. zi. 4) ; but 
that wisdom and sncb a rod are found on the lips of the wise would 
be a combination and a Sgore in bad taste. Thus 13& is a claose by 
itself, as Luther renders it: "but a rod belongitothe fool's back;" 
and this will express a contrast to 13a, that while wisdom ia to be 
■ought for on the lips of the man of understanding (cf. Mai. ii. 7), 
a man devbid of understanding, on the contrary, gives himself to 
such hollow and corrupt talk, that in order to educate him to some- 
thing better, if possible, the rod must be applied to his hack ; for, 
according to the Talmndic proverb : that which a wise man gains 
by a hint, a fool only obtains by a club. The rod is called 133^^ 
from D^^, to be smooth, to go straight down (as the hur of the 
head) ; and the back % from nil, to be rounded, i.e. concave or 



Yer. 14 Wise men store up knowledge ; 

But the month of the fool is threatening destrnotion. 
Ewald, Bertheau, Hitzig, Oetinger : " The mouth of the fool 
blunders out, and is as the sudden falling in of a house which one 
cannot escape from." Bat since ^nc is a favourite Mishle-vocd 
to denote the effect and issue of that which is dangerous and de- 
structive, so the sense is perhaps further to be extended: the mouth 
of the fool is for himself (xiiL 3) and others a near, i^. an always 
threatening and unexpectedly occurring calamity; unexpectedly, 
because suddenly he blunders out with his inconsiderate shame- 
bringing talk, so that such a foot's mouth is to every one apriEtens 
periculum. As to ^^^iP, it is worthy of remark that in the Beduin, 
^^id, fut. 1, signifies to be still, to be thoughtful, to be absorbed in 
oneself (vid, Wetstein on Job, p. 281). According to Codd. and 
editions, in this correct, "'W is to bo written instead of Vl« '»; vid. 
the law concerning the Makkeph in the three poetical books, 
Baer's T(^ath Emeth, p. 40. 

A pair of proverbs regarding possession and gain. 

Yer. 15. Eegarduig possession: 

The rich man's wealtli ia his strong citf ; 

The destrQction of the poor ia their poverty. 

The first Iine=xviii. 11. One may render the idea according to that 

which is internal, and according to that which is external ; and the 

proverb remains in both cases true. As ft may mean, of itself alone, 
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power, as means of protection, or a bulwark (Pa. vlii. 3), or the con- 
sciousness of power, high feeling, pride (Judg. v. 21) ; so ^^ n^p 
may be rendered aa an object of self-confidence, and ^n?, on the 
contrary, as an object of terror (Jer. xlviii. 39) : the rich man, to 
whom his estate (vid. on ]fn, p. 63) affords a sore reserve and an 
abundant sotrrca of hdp, canj^pear confident and go fordi ener- 
getically; on the contrary, the poor nan is timid and faashfai, and 
is easily dejected and discoaraged. Thns e.g. Oetinger and Hitzlg. 
But the objective interpretation is allowable, and lies also much 
nearer : the rich man stands thns independent, changes and ad- 
versities cannot so easily overthrow him, he is also raised above 
many hazards and temptations; on the contrary, the poor man 
is overthrown by little misfortunes, and his despairing endeavours 
to save himself, when they fail, ruin him completely, and per- 
haps make him at the same time a moral outlaw. It is quite aa 
experienced fact which this proverb expresses, bat one from which 
the doable doctrine is easily derived : (1) That it is not only 
advised, but also commanded, that man make the firm establishing 
of his external life>position the aim of his endeavour ; (2) That 
one ought to treat with forbearance the humble man; and if lie 
always sinks deeper and deeper, one ought not to judge him with 
unmerciful harshness and in proud self-exaltation. 
Ver. 16. Regarding gain : 

The gain of tlie rigfateons tendeth to life ; 
The incame Cft the godless to sin. 

Intentionally, fliat which the righteous receives is called r^ (as 
Lev. six. 13), as a reward of his labour; that which the godless 
receives is called ^K^sri, as income which does not need to be the 
reward of labour, and especially of his own immediate labour. 
And with B^^, riKQn? runs parallel, from the supposition that sin 
carries the germ of death in itself. The reward of his labour serves 
to the righteous to establish his life, i.e. to make sure hb life- 
position, and to elevate his life-happiness. On the contrary, the 
income of the godless serves only to min his life; for, made thereby 
full and confident, be adds sin to sin, whose wages is death. 
Hitzig translates : for expiation, i.e, to lose it again as atonement 
for past sins ; but if w^n and nttcn are contracted with each other, 
then ntton is death-bringing sin (viii. 35 f.). 
The group of proverbs now following bring again to view the 
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good and bad effects of hanum apeoch. The serenteentli versa 
iatrodaces the transition ; 

Vet, 17 There te a wty to lite vhen one glree heed to ooirectioii ; 
Jknd whoerer disreguda ioatnictioB rtuta into enor. 
Instead of 0*?n rnh (t. 6), there is here Q"r^ TiK ; tad then this 
proverb falls into rank with ver. 16, which contains the same word 
W'th, The accentuation denotes rnk as sabst. ; for rpt* [^ay, 
road] = Tnk [a wayfarer, part, of rnvfj would, as VCV, Lev. xi, 7, 
V0\ Ps. zcir. 9, hare the tone on the ultima. It is necessarj' 
neither to change the tone, nor, with Ewald, to interpret rnk as 
abttr. pro concreto, like '!|7ri, for the expression " wanderer to life " 
has no sapport in the MithU. Mtch&elis has ^ven the right inter- 
pretation ; ma ad vitam ett ri quit euitodiat dueipUnam. The 
syntactical contents, howerer, are different, as e.g. 1 Sam. ii. 13, 
where the participle has the force of a hypothetical clause ; for 
the expression ; " a way to life is he who observes correction," is 
equivalent to : he is on the way to life who . . ; a variety of the 
manner of expression : " the porch was twenty cubits," 2 Chron. 
ill. 4, particularly adapted to the figurative language of proverbial 
poetry, as if the poet said : See there one observant of correction — 
that (viz. the ^b^ {^Pfj to watch] representing itself in this loW) 
is the way to life. 1D1D and rinaln are related to each other as 
waiSeia and SKbyxo^ ; 31^ prj^ to leave, forsake] is equivalent to 
lofe) 'ril)a. nvnp would be unsuitable as a contrast in the cansative 
sense : who guides wrong, according to which Berthean nnder^ 
stands 17a, that only he who observes correction can guide others 
to life. We expect to hear what injuries he who thinks to raise 
htmaelf above all reproach brings on himself. Hitzig, in his Com- 
mentary (1858), for this reason places the Bithpa. n^D (rather 
write nvBp) in the place of the Hiph. ; but in the Comm. or Jere- 
miah (1866), xlii. 20, he rightly remarks: "To err, not as an 
involuntary condition, but as an arbitrary proceeding, is suitably 
expressed by the Hiph" In like manner 1'Oln, TV} (to touch), 
p'mri (to go to a distance), denote the active conduct of a being 
endowed with reason ; Ewald, 5 122, c. Jewish interpreters gloss 
nwo by supplying It^ ; but it signifies only as inwardly transitive, 
to accomplish the action of the rS'S^, 

Ver. 18 He that Mdeth hatred ii a month of ffdseboodt 

And he tliat apreadeth Blaoder is a fool. 

The LX!X., KoKuTnovviv ly^Gpav jfetXa Bucata, which Bwald pre- 
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fers, and whicb has giren occasion to Hitzig to makes remarkable 
coDJectare (" He who conceals hatred, close lips " which no one 
nnderstands without Hitzig'a comment, to this his conjecture). 
But (1) to hide hatred (cf . ver. 11, xzvi. 24) is something altogether 
different from to cover sin (ver. 12, xvii. 9), or generally to keep 
anything secret with discretion (x. 13) ; and (2) tfa&t Slxaia is a 
cornipt reading for SSuca (as Qrahe supposes, and Sjmmachns 
translates) or So\ui (as Lagarde supposes, and indeed is foand in 
Codd.). Hichaelis well remarks: odium tectum eat doloai, mani- 
fetta sycopliantia atultorum. Whoever conceals hatefol feelings 
behind his words is i^e'^nDb, a month of falsehood (cf. the mouth 
of the fool, ver. 14) ; one does not need to supply e^, bat much 
rather has hence to conclude that a false man is simply so named, 
as is proved by Ps. cxs, 8. There is a second moral jndgment, 
18i .' he who spreadeth slander (Myftn, according to the Masoretic 
writing; he who divulges it, the correlate to K'nn, to bring to, Qen. 
xxsvii. 2) is a Thor [fool, stupid, dull], 703 (not a Narr [fool, 
godless person], 7^M) ; for such slandering can generally bring no 
advantage ; it injures the reputation of him to whom the ns*!, i.e. 
the secret report, the slander, refers; it sows discord, has incal- 
culable consequences, and finally brings guilt on the tale-bearer 
himself. 

Ter. 19 In a. maltitade of words trusgreauon is not wantiiig ; 
Bat he who reetruna his lipe shows wiadota. 

We do not, with Bertheatt, nnderstand Ida .• by many words a 
transgression does not cease to be what it is; the contrast 19& re- 
quires a more general condemnation of the multitude of words, and 
yvn uot only means to cease from doing (to leave off), and to cease 
from being (to take away), but also not at all to do (to intermit, 
£zek. iii. 11; Zech. zi. 12), and noi at all to be (to fail, to ba 
absent), thus: u&t vtrhorum ett aivndtmiia no» deeat peccatam 
(F\.). Micliaelis suitably compares iroKvXoyla iroXXd etpoKftara 
fx^i by Stobiius, and tton K^nc anan raisn ^3 in the tractate Aboth 
i. 17, wherewith Rashi explains the proverb. SVU is not here, as 
elsewhere, e.g. Fs. xix. 14, vrith special reference to the sin of 
falling away from favour, apostasy, but, like the post-biblical f^l^V., 
generally with reference to every kind of violation (jn^ = jLuJ 
dirumpere) of moral restraint; here, as Jansen remarks, peeeatum 
five mendacii, »ive detraetionit, live altiriua indtseretce Iceaionia, tive 
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vanitatia, Btve dentque verU otioti. In 19& it is more appropnate to 
regard 7^^ as the preseat of the internal tranBitive (irOeUigeiaer 
agit) than to interpret it in the attrihotive sense (fntelUgena). 
Tsr. SO Choice ediver is tlie tongue of tbe rigbtooos ; 
But tlio heart of the godlets ia little worth. 

Choice silver is, as viii. 19, cf. 10, pnre, freed from all base mix- 
tures. Like it, pore and noble, is whatever the righteoas speaks ; 
the heart, i,e. the manner of thought and feeling, of the godless is, 
on the contrary, like little initar nihilij t.«. of little or no worth, 
Arab, yaeviay kdlyla (FL). LXX, : the heart of the godless 
ikKei^i, t>. tilK>\ at first arrogant and full of lofty plans, it 
becomes always the more dejected, discouraged, empty. But 20a 
leads ns to expect some designation of its worth. The Targ. 
(according to which the Peshito is to be corrected; md. lievy's 
WOrterhucK^ ii. 26) : the heart of the godless is ktird (from T\ra), 
refuse, drraa. The other Greek versions accord with the text 
before ns. 

Ver. SI The lipi of the righteona edifj many ; 

But fools die Uuoogb want of ondeistBiidiiig. 

The LXX. translate 21a; the lips of the righteous ivlaraitu 
ir^tlKoj which would at least require nui MFV. n^ is, like the post- 
bibl. C^'^B (iTuf. the Hehr. Rsmerbrief, p. 97), another fignre for the 
N. T. oLKoSofuw : to afford spiritual nourishment and strengthen- 
ing, to which Fleischer compares the ecclesiastical expressions : 
pagtor, ovile ecclencs, lit owdUea; Tif\ means leader, Jer. x. 21, as 
well Its teacher, Eccles. xii. 11, for it contains partly the prevailing 
idea of leading, partly of feeding. VSn^, stands for ■^'n'T, as ver. 
82, V. 3. In 2\bj Bertheau incorrectly explains, as Euchel and 
Michaelis : ataUi eomplurea per dementem unum moriuntur ; the fool 
has truly enough in his own folly, and needs not to be first drawn 
by others into destruction. ^DH ia not here the connective form of 
"^P"? (Jewisli interpreters : for that reason, that he is such an one), 
nor of "^DH (Hitzig, Zockler), which denotes, as a concluded idea, 
penuria, but like a^Ti, xxi. 4, 33E', vi. 10, and ?PB', xvi. 19, injln. : 
they die by want of understanding (cf. v. 23) ; this amentia is the 
cause of their death, for it leads fools to meet destruction without 
their observing it (Hos. iv, 6). 

Three proverbs which say that good comes from above, and is as 
a second nature to the man of understanding: 
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Ver. 22 Jahve'a blMmng — it maketh rich ; 
And labonr addetb notliiiig thereto 
Like 24a, MTl limits the predicate to this aod no other subject: " all 
depends on Qod's blesung." Here is the first half of the ora et 
labora. The proverb is a compendiam of Ps. cxxvii. 1, 2. 22b is 
to be nnderstoodj according to ver. 2 of this Solomonic psalm, not 
that God adds to His blessing no sorrow, much rather with the 
possession grants at the same time a joyfal, peaceful mind (LXX., 
Targ., Svriac, Jerome, Aben-Ezra, Michaelis, and others), which 
wonld require the word jf>S ; bnt that tronble, labour, t^. strenuous 
self -endeavours, add not (anything) to it, i.e. that it does not 
associate itself with the blessing (which, as the Jewish interpreters 
rightly remark, is, according to its nature, ncDin, as the curse is 
jViDn) as the cauaa ejiciengf or if we supply guidguam, as the com- 
plement to ns^ [along with it] : nothing is added thereto, which 
goes along with that which the blessing of God grants, and com- 
pletes it. Thns correctly Bashi, Luther, Ziegler, Ewald, Hitzig, 
Zockler, The now current accentuation, P^S ^XP ^^'' t^^ is incor- 
rect Older editions, as Venice 1525, 1615, Basel 1618, have 
nos ytv eiorn^, the transformation of 3W eiDr-«i^, Besides, ytS 
has double Segol (vid. Kimchi's X&n.), and flf is written, according 
to the Masora, in the first syllable plene, in the last defective. 
Ter. 23 Like iport to a fool is the comnuBmon of a crime; 
And wisdom to a m&u of uudentauding. 
Otherwise Lowenstein : to a fool the carrying ont of a plan is as 
sport ; to the man of understanding, on the contrary, as wisdom. nQT, 
from D^t, to press together, mentally to think, as Job xvii. 11, and 
according to Qesenins, also Prov. zxi. 27, xxiv. 9. But n& has 
the prevailing signification of an outrage against morality, a sin of 
nnchastity ; and especially the phrase i^ nb>^ is in Judg. xx. 6 and 
in Ezekiel not otherwise used, so that all the old interpreters 
render it here hy patrare scelus; only the Targnm has the equivocal 
RTiTa^ia;; the Syriac, however, *|fi.»jjo ^a^ Sinful conduct 
appears to the fool, who places himsel£ above the solemnity of the 
moral law, as sport ; and wisdom, on the contrary, (appears as sport) 
to a man of understanding. We would not venture on this accep- 
tation of P^n^ if pnbf were not attributed, viii. 30 f., to wisdom 
itself. This alternate relationship recommends itself by the inde- 
tennination of ^^^,1 which is not favourable to the interpretation t 
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sed lapientiam eolit vir inteUigeru, or as Jerome bas it ; lapieniia 
avtem est viro prudentia. The subject* of the antithesis chiastically 
combine within the Terse : nc3n, in contrast to widied conduct, is 
acting in accordance with moral prindples. This to the man of 
nnderstandiog is as easy as sporting, jost as to the fool is shame- 
less sinning ; for he follows in this an inner impulse, it brings to 
him joy, it is the element in which he feels himself satisfied. 
Ter. 2i Thftt of vbidi the godleai is afraid ooEnstb vpcan him, 
And wliai the rightaoni deaina is granted to him. 
The formation of the cUose 34a is like the similar prorerb, xL S7i ; 
the subject-idea has there its expression in the genitimt antuxam, 
of which Gen. ix. 6b famishes the first example; in this passage 
before ns it stands at the beginning and is, as in ver. 22, emphati- 
cally repeated with K*n. rnilD, properiy the taming oneself away, 
hence shrinking hack in terror ; here, as Isa. Izvi. 4, of the object of 
fear, parallel to nwn, wishing, of the object of the wish. In 24tb 
Ewald renders |n^. as adj. from ttC (whence t?^), after the form 
ngB, and translates : yet to the righteous dcsiie is always green. 
But whether iri* is probably formed from ;n^, and not from |n3, is a 
question in xii. 12, bat not here, where wishing and giving (fulfil- 
ling) are naturally oorrelata. Hitzig corrects P|i^ and certainly the 
supplying of 'n is as little appropriate here as at ziii. 21. Also a 
" one gives" is scarcely intended (according to which the Targ., 
Syr., and Jerome translate pasnvely), in which case the Jewish 
interpreters are wont to explun (rv, tdl. )nun ; for if the poet 
thought of fTP with a persona) sabject, why did he not rescue it 
from the dimness of sach vague generality T Thus, then, |n^ is, with 
Bottcher, to be interpreted as impersonal, like xiii. 10, Job xxxvii. 
10, and perhaps also Gen. xxxviii. 28 (Ewald, § 295a) : what the 
righteous wish, that there is, Le. it becomes actual, is falfiUed. In 
this we have not directly and exclusively to think of the destiny 
at which the godless are afraid (Heb. x. 27), and toward which the 
desire of the righteous goes forth ; but the clause has also truth 
which is reahzed in this world : just that which they greatly fear, 
e.g. sickness, bankruptcy, the loss of reputation, comes upon the 
godless; on the contrary, that which the righteous wish realizes 
itself, because t^eir wish, in its intention, and kind, and content, 
stands in harmony with the order of the moral world. 

There now follows a series of proverbs, broken by only one di^ 
similar proverb, on the immoveable continuance of the righteous : 
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Ter. 25 When the storm sveeps past, it is no more with the widced ; 
But the righteous is a building firm for ever. 

How ver. 25 is connected with ver. 24 is shown in the Book of 
Wisdom T. 15 (the hope of the wicked like chaff which the wind 
porsnes). The Aram., Jerome, and Grae, Vemt. interpret 3 of 
comparison, so that the destruction of the godless is compared in 
suddenness and rapidity to the mshing past of a storm ; but then fvn 
ought to have been used instead of ilMD ; and instead of V^ fKt 
with the I apodoiisy a disturbing element in such a comparison, 
would have been used HBH C)>n^, or at least t^ Wh. The thought 
is no other than that of Job xxi. 18: the storm, which is called nsiD, 
from tfO, to rush forth, is meant, as sweeping forth, and 3 the 
temporal, as Ex. n. 4 (LXX. irapaTropevofieit]^ KarairylBoi), with 
1 apod, following, like e-g,, after a similar member of a temporal 
sentence, Isa, x. 25. nciD is a figure of God-decreed calamities, 
as war and pestilence, under which the godless sink, while the 
righteous endure them; cf. with 25a, i. 27, Isa, xxviii. 18; and 
with i5b, iii. 25, Hab. ii. 4, Ps. xci, " An everlasting foundation," 
since oAs is understood as looking forwards, not as at Isa. Iriii. 12, 
backwards, is a foundation capable of being shaken hy nothing, 
and sjnecdoch. generally a building. The proverb reminds us of 
the close of the Sermon on the Mount, and finds the final confirma- 
tion of its truth in this, that the death of the godless is a penal 
thrusting of them away, but the death of the righteous a lifting 
them up to their home. The righteous also often enough perish in 
times of war and of pestilence; but the proverb, as it is interpreted, 
verifies itself, even although not so as the poet, viewing it from his 
narrow O. T. standpoint, understood it ; for the righteous, let him 
die when and how he may, is preserved, while the godless perishes, 

Ver. 26, This proverb stands out of connection with the series : 
Ab vinegsr to the teeth, and as smolce to the ejes, 
So is the sluggard to tbem who give him a commission. 
A parabolic proverb («id, p. 9), priamef-like in its formation 
(p. 13). Here and there 0;je6 is found with Mugrash, but in 
correct texts it has Rehia-magnum ; tlte verse is divided into two by 
Atlinachf whose subordinate distributive is (Aecetitasystem, xi. S 1) 
jRebia-ma^vm. Smoke makes itself disagreeably perceptible to 
the sense of smell, and particularly to the eyes, which it causes to 
smart so that they overflow with tears ; wherefore Virgil speaks of 
it as amaruBj and Horace lacrimosiis. }^n ^from X^^, to be soui*, 
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harsh) signifies properly that which is sour, as acetum, S^ ; here, 
after the LXX. S/j^ta^, the unripe grapes, but which are called "iDS 
(loa) (vid. ander Job zt. 33), hy which the Syr., hero following 
the LXX., translates, and which also in the Talmud, Demati. 1, 
is named }^n, after a doubtful meaning (vid. Amch, and on the 
other aide Kashi), thus : vinegar, which the word commonly means, 
and which also accords with the object of the comparison, especially 
if one thinks of the sharp vinegar-wine of the south, which has an 
effect on the teeth denoted by the Hebr. verb nri'i, as the effect of 
smoke is by nns (Fl.). The plur. ^''"^ is that of the category, like 
xxii. 21, zxr. 13 ; the parallel Vp^_ of the latter passage does not 
at least make it necessary to regard it, like this, as a plvr. exeellentke 
(Bertheau, Hitzig, Ewald). They who send a sluggard, i.e. who 
make him their agent, do it to their own sorrow ; his slothf ulness 
is for them, and for that which they have in view, of dull, m. slow 
and restrained, of biting, i.e, sensibly injurious operation. 

From this point the proverbs fall into the series connecting 
themselves with ver. 25: 

Ver. 27 The fear of Jahve multiplies tbe days of life; 
But the years of the godlesa are shortened. 
This parable, like ver. 25, also corresponds with the O. T. stand- 
point, having in view the present life. The present-life history 
confirms it, for vice destroys body and soul ; and the fear of God, 
which makes men contented and satisfied in God, is truly the right 
principle of longevity, fiat otherwise also the pions often enough 
die early, for God carries them away njnn *3fiD [from the face 
of the evil], Isa, Ivii. If.; or if they are martyrs for the truth 
(Ps. zliv. 23, cf. Iz. 6), the verification of the above proverb in 
auch cases moves forward (Wisd. iv. 7 £F.) into eternity, in which 
the life of the pious continues for ever, while that of the godless 
loses itself with his death in the state of everlasting death, ix, 11, 
cf. iii. 2, resembles 27a. Instead of "J^XIjri, ruispn was to be ex- 
pected; but the fiexion does not distinguish the transitive ^VIJ (Arab. 
hisara) and intransitive l^i^ (Arab, katura) as it ought, 
Ver. 28 The expectation of the righteous is gladness, 
Aud the hope of the godlesB oomcB to nothing, 
r^nin as well as nj^n proceed on the fundamental idea of a strained 
earnest looking back upon something, the same fundamental idea 
which in another view gives the meaning of strength (?^n, Arab. 
hai/l; kuwteat, kawiyy, cf. 7]), Arab. jdl,pleetere, and iiilj, strong and 
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itrenglh). The sabstantival claase 28a denotes notliing more than ; 
it is gladness (cf, iii. 17, all their steps are gladness), bat which is 
equivalent to, it is that in its issue, in gaudium desinit. Hitzig's 
remark that n?rnn is the chief idea for hope and fear, is not con- 
firmed by the nsage of the language ,* it always signifies jojfnT, 
not anions, expectation ; cf. the interchange of the same two 
synonyms xiii. 7, and niKn, Ps. cxii. 10, instead of ni^n (here 
and Job viii. 13). While the expectation of the one terminates 
in the joy of the fulfilment, the hope of the other (iMt, K. na, to 
separate) perishes, i.e. comes to nothing. 

Ter. 29 Jahre's waj is a bulwark to tlie rigltteoiiB; 
But ruin to those that do eril 
Of the two meanings which lilD (T^I'D) has : a stronghold from ttV, 
and asylam (= Arab, niadz) from TV, the contrast here demands the 
former, n JTJ'J and 'n HMT, understood objectively, are the two 
O. T. names of true religion. It means, then, the way which the 
God of revelation directs men to walk in (Ps. cxiiii. 8), the way of 
His precepts, Ps, cxix. 27, His way of salvation, Ps. Ixvii. 3 (4) ; 
in the N. T. ^ o£o; toO Seov, Matt xxii. 16, Acts xviii. 25 f. ; cf. ^ 
oSo$ simply, Acta ix. 2, xxiv. 14. This way of Jahve is a fortress, 
bulwark, defence for innocence, or more precisely, a disposition 
wholly, Le. nnreseiTedly and without concealment, directed toward 
God and that which is good. All the old interpreters, also Luther, 
but not the Grose. Venet.^ translate as if the expression were BTi? ; 
but the punctuation has preferred the ahitr. pro eonereto, perhaps 
because the personal dpi nowhere else occurs with any such prefix ; 
on the contrary, Dh is frequently connected with 3, 3, ^, fry DTI^, 
integro via (vita), are by no means to be connected in one cod- 
ception (Ziegler, Umbr., Elster), for then the poet ought to have 
written "pTDn^ mrv ims. 296 cannot be intrepreted as a thought by 
itself : and ruin {vid. regarding ^^, ruina, and subjectively eon- 
tUmatio, VST, 16) comes to those who do evil; but the thought, 
much more comprehensive, that religion, which is for the righteous 
a strong protection and safe retreat, will be an overthrow to those 
who delight only in wickedness (vid. on J^, p. 143), is confirmed by 
the similarly formed distich, xxi. 15. Also ahnost all the Jewish 
interpreters, from Bashi to Malbim, find here expressed the opera- 
tion of the divine revelation set over agunst the conduct of men, — 
essentially the same as when the Tora or the Chokma present to 
men for their choice life and death; or the gospel of salvation, 
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According to 2 Cor. ii. 15, is to one the savour of life onto life, to 
another the savonr of death nato death. 

T«r. SO The rightean u nerer morad ; 

But th« godlan abide not in tiie land. 
Lore of home is an impolie and emotjoa Datnral to man ; bnt to no 
people was fatherland so greatly delighted in, to none was esile 
and banishment from fatherland so dreadful a thought, as it was 
to the people of Israel. £zpatriation is the worst of all evils 
with which the prophets threatened individuals and the people, 
Amos T)i. 17, cf. laa. xxii. 17 f. ; and the history of Israel in their 
exile, which was a punishment of their national apostasy, conBrms 
this proverb and explains its form; cf. ii. SI f., Ps. xxxvii. 29. 
^3 is, like ix. 13, the emphatic No of the more elevated style ; 
tstoi, the opposite of I^, xii. 8 ; and )l^ fflgnifies to dwell, both 
inchoative : to come to dwell, and consecutive : to continue to 
dwell (e^. IsB. Ivii. 15, of Ood who inhabiteth eternity). In 
general, the proverb means that the righteous fearlessly maintains 
the position he takes; white, on the contrary, all they who have 
no hold on Ood lose also thdr outward position. But often 
enough this saying is fulfilled in this, that they, in order that they 
may escape disgrace, became wanderers aod fugitives, and are 
compelled to conceal themselves among strangers. 

Ver. 31. For the third time the favourite theme already handled 
in three appendixes is taken up : 

The month of the righteons biingetlL forth wisdom, 
And the tongoe of falsehood shall be n)ot«d np. 
Begarding the biblical comparison of thoughts with branches and 
of words with flowers and fruits, vid. my Ptyeliol. p. 181 ; and 
regarding the root 33 (with its weaker IK), to swell up and to 
spring np (to well, grow, etc.), md. what is said in the Comm. on 
Genetit on VfSi, and in Itaiah on l\tt. We use the word M of 
that which sprouts or grows, and 32]) of that which causes that 
something sprout; but also 313 may, after the manner of verbs 
of being full (iii. 10), of flowing (Gesen. § 138, 1, Anm. 2), take 
the object accus. of that from which anything sprouts (xxiv. 31), 
or which sprouting, it raises up and brings forth (cf. lea. Ivii. J 9). 
The mouth of the rigbteoos sprouts, brings forth (In Pa. xxxvii. 30, 
without a figure, nin*, i.e. utters) wisdom, which in all relations 
knows bow to find out that which is truly good, and suitable for 
fbe end intesded^ and happily to unriddle difficult complications. 
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The conception of wisdom, in itself pracitical (from tan, to bo 
tbick =3: solid, firm), here gains aaclL contents b; the contrast : the 
tongue — whose character and fruit ia falsehoad, which has its 
delight in intentional perversions ot fact, and thus increaseth* 
complications (md. regarding ntswin^ ii. 12) — is rooted up, whence 
it follows as r^;ard8 the mouth of tlie ligbteotu, that it continliea 
for ever with that its wholesome fruit. 

Vet. flS Tbe lips of tiie righteons koow wbat is aeceptftble ; 
But the modth of the godlen is mere falsehood. 
Hitzig, instead of IV^, reads IWs; ; the awoard^ei [they distil or send 
forth} of the LXX. does not favour this, for it is probably only a 
corruption of hriararat, which is found in several M8S. The Grae. 
Venet.f which translates iroi/uivovtn, makes use of a US. which it 
sometimes misreads. The text does not stand in need of any emeu* 
dations, but rather of a corrected relation between the clauses, for 
the relation of 31a with 325, a.ud of 32a with 31i, strongly commends 
itself (Hitzig) ; in that case the explanation lies near : the lips of 
the righteous find what is acceptable, viz. to Ood. But this thought 
in the Mashal language is otherwise expressed (xii. 2 and paral.) ; 
and also 32a and 32& fit each other as contrasts, if by I^V^, as ^. 
27, xiv. 9, is to be understood that which is acceptable in its 
widest generality, equally then in relation to Qod and man. It is 
a question whether pjn* means that they have knowledge of it (as 
one e.g. says i|D in^, to noderstand writing, m. the reading of it), 
or that they think thereupon (cf. xxvii. 23). Fundamentally tbe 
two ideas, according to the Hebrew conception of the words, lie in 
each other; for the central conception, perceiving, is biblically 
equivalent to a delighted searching into or going towards tbe 
object. Thus : the lips of the righteous think of that which is 
acceptable {pit, cogn. to jn, gracefulness; X^P^^j ^°^' '^' ^) > ^hile 
the mouth of the godless is mere falsehood, which Qod (the 
wisdom of God) hates, and from which discord on all sides arises. 
We might transfer |1in* to 52b; but this line, interpreted as a 
clause by itself, is stronger and more pointed (Fl.) 

The nest three proverbs treat of honesty, discretion, and inno- 
cence or dove-like simplicity : 

xi. 1 Deceitful balances an an abominatioa to Jshve; 
But a f uU weight is His delight. 
The very same proverb, with slightly varied expresmon, is found 
in XX. 23 ; and other such like proverbs, in condemnation of false 
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and in approbation of trae baUncea, are foand, xx. 10, xvi. 11 ; 
similar predicates, bat connected with other subjects, are fonnd at 
xii. 22, xv. 8. "An abomination to Jabre" is an expression we 
have already twice met with in the introduction, iii. 32, v\. 16, 
cf. viii. 7; nsptn is, like ^irln, a participial noun, in which the 
active conception of abhorring is tmnsferred to the action accom- 
plished, t^ is in post-biblical Hebr. the designation of the 
arbitriwn and the volwitaa ; bnt here f^vn signifies not that which 
God wishes, bat that which He delights in having. " ^"V? (here 
for the first time in Proverbs), from <^on^ the Piel of which means 
(xxvi, 19) aliqvem dolo et fraude petere. I3K, like the Fers. lanak, 
lanakh, Arab, tajat, a stone for weight ; and finally, withont any 
reference to its root signification, like Zech. r. 8, TCWSsn ptt, a 
leaden weight, as when we say : a horseshoe of gold, a cbess-ntan 
of ivory." 

Ver. 2. Now follows the Solomonic " Pride goeth before a fall." 
There cometh anognnce, bo also oometh ibame ; 
Bat witb the htimble it wisdom. 
Interpreted according to the Hebr. : if the former has come, so 
immediately also comes the latter. The general truth as to the 
caasal connection of the two is conceived of historically; the fact, 
confirmed by many events, is represented in the form of a single 
occnrrence as a warning example ; the preterites are tike the Greek 
aoritti gnomid (vid. p, 32) ; and the perf., with the fut. eonsec. 
following, is the expression of the immediate and almost simal- 
taneoos consequence (t»(f. at Hab. iii. 10) : has haughtiness (I^IT 
after the form I^XJ, from "I'Tj to boil, to run over) appeared, then 
immediately also disgrace appeared, in which the arrogant behaviour 
is overwhelmed. The harmony of the sound of the Hebr. I^IT and 
Iv^ cannot be reproduced in German [nor in English] ; Hitzig 
and £wald try to do so, bat such a quid pro quo aa "Kommt Un- 
gUmpfkommt an t/tn Sekimpf" [there comes arrogance, there comes 
to him disgrace] is not a translation, but a distortion of the text. 
If, now, the antithesis says that with the humble is wisdom, wisdom 
is meant which avoids such disgrace as arrogance draws along with 
it ; for the JWV thinks not mora highly of himself than he ought to 
think (R. % subaidere, demitH, Deulsch. Morgenl. Zeittch, xxv. 185). 
Ver, S The integrity of the upright guideth them ; 

Bnt the perverseness oF the ungodly destroyeth them. 
To the upright, cn^, who keep the line of rectitude withont turn- 
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ing aside therefntm into denous paths (Pa. cxxr. 4 f .), stand op- 
posed (as at ii. 21 f.) the ungodly (faithless), B^J^ who conceal 
(from 133, to cover, whence 1J3 = niD3) malicious thoughts and 
plans. And the contrast of non, integrity = unreserved loving sub- 
mission, is S?D, a word peculiar to the Solomonic Mashal, with its 
verb ^?D (yid. p. 32). Hitzig explains it by the Arab, taraf, to 
step out, to tread over; and Ewald by la/at, to turn, to turn about 
(" treacheroas, false step"), both of which are improbable. Schul- 
tens compares aalaf in the meaning to smear (R. C|b, 37, akel- 
^eif ; cf. regarding snch secondary formations witli V preceding, 
Hupfeld on Ps. v. 7), and translates here, lubricitae. Bat this 
rendering is scarcely admissible. It has against it lexical tradition 
(Menahem ; nam, wavering ; Parchon : V|Vr, falsifying ; Kimchi : 
niV, misrepresentation, according to which the Grae. Venet. vko^ 
XtoTi;;), as well as the methodical comparison of the words. The 
Syriac has not this verbal stem, but the Targum has t|?D in the 
meaning to distort, to tarn the wrong way (o'koXmvi', crrpe^kmv), 
Prov. z, 10, and Esth. vi. 10, where, in the second Targnm, nna 
KjpnDtt means " his mouth was crooked." With justice, therefore, 
Gesenius in his Thetaanu has decided in favour of the funda- 
mental idea pervertere, from which also the Peshito and Saadia 
proceed ; for in Ex. xxiii. 8 they translate (Syr.) mhapSk (it, the 
gift of bribery, perverts) and (Arab.) tazyf(= 1.'j)|i, it falsifies). 
Fl. also, who at xv. 4 remarks, " S;0, from ^po? ^'^ ^'^^^ ^Pi ^ ^^^^ 
over, so that the lowermost becomes the uppermost," gives the pre- 
ference to this prhnary idea, in view of the Arab, talaf, invertere 
terrain eotuerendi causa. It is moreover confirmed by ealaf, prce- 
eedere, which is pervertere modified to prcevertere. But how does 
*1?D mean peroenio (Tbeod. inrovKeXurfios), in the sense of the 
overthrow prepared for thy neighbour T The parallels demand 
the sense of a condition peculiar to the word and conduct of 
the godless (treacherous), xxii. 12 (cf. Ex. xxiii. 8), xix. 3, thus 
pervereiiatf perversity; but this as contrary to truth and recti- 
tude (opp. nori), " perverseness," as we have translated it, for we 
understand by it want of rectitude (dishonesty) and antmthful- 
ness. While the sincerity of the upright conducts them, and, so 
- to say, forms their talvut conductui, which goarda them against the 
danger of emng and of hostile assanlt, the perverseness of the 
treacheroas destroys them ; for the disfiguring of truth avenges 
itself against them, and they experience the reverse of the proverb, 
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"dot EhrUoh vShrt am Hbtfftttn" (honesty endures the longest). 
The C/uthib tne^ (^^1) '' ^^ ^'^'^ °^ transcription ; the Keri has 
the proper correction, OTB*^ = OTV^^ Jer. v. 6. Begtrding "H?* 
(whence ^^), which, from its root-significition of making close tnd 
fast, denotes violence and destmction, vid. nnder Gen. zni. 
Three proverbs in pnuse of npiv : 

Ter. 4 FosMtsioDS an of no prafit Id tlie dsf of vntli ; 
Bat righteonsnen delireretik ftom dnth. 
That which is new here, is only that possessions and goods (vid. re- 
garding |fn, p. 63) are destitnte of all valoe in the day of the /teXXsiwa 
ipy^ i for 'Tuy Ek", the day of wrath breaking throngh the limits (of 
long-suffering), has the same meaning as in the prophets; and 
such prophe^c words as Isa. z. 8, 2^ph. i. 18, and, almost in the 
same words, Ezek. vii. 19, are altogether similar to this proverb. 
The LXX., which translates iv ^fUpf hraywyrj^, harmonizes in 
expression with Sir. v. 8, cf. ii. 2. Theodotion translates TK, xzvii. 
10, by iwar/ayij (providence, fate). 

Ter. 6 He rigbteooraess of the biftmelesti tmootbetb bis vsf. 
And t^ his own witAedmas doth die wicked fall. 
With the B^on (cf. i. 12), formed after the passive, more than with 
O^, is connected the idea of the perfected, bnt more in the negative 
sense of moral spotlessness than of moral perfection. The recti- 
tade of a man who seeks to keep his conscience and his character 
pure, maketh smooth (pf*,, as iii. 6, not of the straightnesa of the 
line, but of the surface, evenness) his life's path, so that he can 
pursue his aim without stumbling and hindrance, and swerving 
from the direct way ; while, on the contrary, the godless comes to 
min by his godlessneas — that by which he seeks to forward his 
interests, and to make a way for himself, becomes his destruction. 

Ver. 6 The rectitude of the upright saveUi tbem. 

And in their own covetoiunest ue the fttitbkes takoi. 
The integrity of those who go straight forward and stnught throngh, 
without permitting themBelves to turn aside on crooked ways, de- 
livers them from the snares which are laid for them, the dangers 
they encounter ; while, on the contrary, the faithless, though they 
mask their intentions ever so cnnningly, are ensnared in their 
passionate covetonsness : the mask is removed, they are convicted, 
and are caught and lost. Regarding rnn, abyss, overthrow, also 
stumbling against anything = covetonsness, vid, at x. 3, and under 
ps. V. 10. The form of the expression 6£ follows the scheme, " in 
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the Image of God created He man,** Gen. ix. 6. The subject is 
to be taken from the genitivet as is marked hj the accentuation, 
for it gives Mugrath to the niriDi, as if it were the principal form, 
for njOM. 

Three proverbs regarding destntetion and salvation ; 

Var. 7 When s godless man diefl, his hope eameth to nonght, 

And the expectation of those irtio Btcnd in fulness of strength 
is destroyed. 
We have already remarked in the Introduction that C1K is a 
favourite word of the Chokma, and the terminological distinction 
of different classes and properties of men (md. pp. 40, 42) ; we 
read, vi. 12, '?S*^f D^K, and here, as also Job xx. 29, xxvii. 18, 
BBh DTK, cf. XX). 29, Jffin B***, but generally only Jcn ia nsed. A 
godless man, to whom earthly possessions and pleasure and honoor 
are the highest good, and to whom no means are too ba^e, in order 
that he may appease this his threefold passion, rocks himself in 
unbounded and measureless hopes ; bat with his death, his hope, 
i.e. all that he hoped for, conies to nought. The LXX. translate 
TeXevT^<rai/T09 eivBpii iucaloa o6k SkKutoi ikTrk, which la the con- 
Terse of that which is here said, 7a : the hope of the righteous 
expects its fulfilment beyond the grave. The LXX. further 
translate, rh Si xai^fia (ripnrn) r&v &ae^mv SfiXvrai; but the 
distich in the Hebr. text is not an antithetic one, and whether 
.OTtK may ugnify the wicked (thus also the Syr., Targ., Venet., 
and Lather), if we regard it as a brachyology for D'liK 'B^JK, or as 
the plar. of an adj. ;fM, after the form S^Q (Elazar b. Jacob in 
Kimchi), or wickedness (Zockler, with Hitzig, "the wicked expec- 
tation"), is very gnestionable. Yet more improbable yt Halbim's 
(with Bashrs) rendering of this D^iw, after Gen, xltx. 3, Fs. Isxviii. 
51, and the Targ. on Job xviii. 12^ of the children of the deceased ; 
children gigmtntur ex robore viriU, bnt are not themselves the robur 
virilt. But while D^nM is nowhere the plur. of )^K in its ethical sig- 
nification, it certainly means io Ps. Ixxviii. 51, as the plur, of |iK, 
manly strength, and in Isa, xl. 26, 29 the fulness of strength 
generally, and once, in Hos, ix, 4, as plar, of )1N in its physical 
signification, derived from its root-meaning anheliius (Gen. xxxv. 
18, cf. Hab. iii, 7), deep sorrow (a heightening of the JIK, Deut. 
sxvi. 14). This latter signification has also been adopted: Jerome, 
fxpeetatio solieilorum ; Bertheau, "the expectation of the sorrow- 
ing;" Ewald, "contmuasce of sorrow;" bat the meaning of this 
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in diis connection is so obscnre, that one must qneBtlon the trans- 
lators what its import is. Therefore we adhere to the other ren- 
dering, *' fulness of strength,*' and interpret D^IW as the opposite of 
D^ilM TVt, Isa. xl. 29, for it sigm5e&, per mttoni/miam obttraeHpro 
concr., those who are full of strength ; and we gain the meaning 
that there is a sudden end to the expectation of those who are in 
fall strength, and build their prospects thereon. The two synony- 
mons lines complete themselves, in so far as D^lIM gains by plCh Qltt 
the associated idea of self-confidence, and the second strengthens 
the thought of the first by the transition of the expression fron^ 
the fut. to the preterite (Fl.)- H^mm has, for the most part in 
recent impressions, the Mugrash; the correct accentnation, accord- 
ing to codices and old impressioos, b 0*:1M nbmm (vid. Baer's Toralh 
Emeth, p. 10, § 4). 

Ver. 8 The righteous is delivered from trouble, 
And the godleu comee ia hia stead. 

The succession of the tenses gives the same meaning as when, 
periodizing,we say: while the one is delivered, the other, on the con* 
trary, falls before the same danger, fhra (yid. under Isa. Iviii. 11) 
followed by the historical tense, the expression of the principal fact, 
is the perfect. The statement here made clothes itself after the 
manner of a parable in the form of history. It is true there are not 
wanting experiences of an opposite kind (from that here stated), 
because divine justice manifests itself in this world only as a pre- 
lude, but not perfectly and finally ; bat the poet considers this, that 
as a rule destruction falls apon the godless, which the rigbteons 
with the help of God escapes; and this he realizes as a moral 
motive. In itself vnnn may also have only the meaning of the ex- 
change of places, but the LXX. translate diV ovtov, and thus 
in the sense of representation the proverb appears to be understood 
in connection with xxi. 18 (cf. the propbetico-historical appli- 
cation, Isa. xliii. 4). The idea of atonement has, howev^, no 
application here, for the essence of atonement consists in the 
offering up of an innocent one in the room of the guilty, and its 
force lies in the offering up of self; the meaning is only, that if 
the divinely-ordained linking together of cause and effect in the 
realms of nature and of history brings with it evil, this brings to 
the godless destntction, while it opens the way of deliverance for 
the righteous, so that the godless becomes for the righteons the 
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*)Q!9, or, as we migbt say in a figure of similar import, the lightning 
conductor. 

Ter. 9 The wicked wUA biB montb prep&reth destraction for his neighbour; 
But by knowledge the righteoua are delivered from it. 
The LXX. traoslate, ip trroua/n atreffwv iTarf\<i (neHT) n-oX/rat?, 
alvffijiTK Bi BucaloK e6oS<K (irmr). There is no reason for changing 
(with Hitzig and Ewald) the text, which in the form in whicli it 
is here translated was hefore all other translators (Aq., Sym- 
machus, Theodotion, Syr., Targ., Jerome). The accentuation, 
which separates the two instrumental statements by greater dis- 
junctives from that which follows, is correct. The " three" Oreek 
versions [viz. of Aqnila, Theodotion, and Symmachus] translate 
^ff} by inroKpiT^v, which it means in the modern idiom ; bat in the 
ancient Hebr, it signifies, him who is resolved upon evil, as in Arab. 
hanyf, him who is resolved upon that which is right: he who 
turns aside to evil enters on a path far removed from that which 
ia right. In ri'^nt^ one is reminded (without any etymological 
reason) of nn^ (pit), and so in yt^'V of DTrtir'n^ (Pb. evil. 20) or 
a similar word ; but ri^^ contains the reference, in this connection 
not easy to be mistaken, to the hostile purposes of the wicked 
masked by the words of the month, which are seen through by 
the righteous by virtue of knowledge which makes them acquainted 
with men. This penetrating look is their means of deliverance. 

Three proverbs follow relating to the nature of city and national 
life, and between them two against mockeiy and backbiting: 
Tor. 10 In the proeperity of the righteooa the dty rejoioeth ; 
And if the wicked come to min, there is jubilation. 
The 3 of Sl&l denotes the ground but not the object, as elsewhere, 
but the cause of the rejoicing, like the 3, 106, and in the similar 
proverb, xziz. 2, cf. xxviii. 12. If it goes well with the righteous, 
the city has cause for joy, because it is for the advantage of the 
community ; and if the wicked (godless) come to an end, then there 
is jubilation (substantival claose for fvi), for although they are 
honoured iu their lifetime, yet men breathe freer when the city is 
delivered from the tyranny and oppression which they exercised, 
and from the evil example which they gave. Such proverbs, in 
which the city {civUaa) represents the state, the iroXtf the iro\m(a^ 
may, as Ewald thinks, be of earlier date than the days of an Asa 
or Jehoshaphat ; for " from the days of Moses and Joshua to the 
days of David and Solomon, Israel was a great nation, divided 
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indeed into many branches and seetion% bat bobnd together by 
coTenant, whose life did not at all revolve aronnd one great city 
■lone." We value anch critical jadgments according to great 
historical points of view, but confess not to anderstand why ^i? 
must joat be the chief aty and may not be any city, and how on 
the whole a langnage which had not as yet framed the conception 
of the state (post-bibl. HJ'^), when it would describe the com- 
mnnity individually and as s whole, conld speak otherwise than 
of dty and people. 

Ta:. 11 Bf the bleodng of the nprigbt & city is exalted, 

Bat bj the month <d tbe godleaa it is brakoi down. 
This Terse is related, in the way of confirming it, to ver. 10. The 
LXX., which omits ver. 4, here omits lOi and llo, and combines 
10a and lib into one proverb (vid. Lagarde). The meaning is 
clear : " by the benedictions and pioos prayers of the upright a 
city rises always to a higher eminence and prosperity ; while, on 
the contrary, the deceitful, arrogant, blasphemous talk of the 
godless brings min to it " (Fl.). The nearest contrast to " by the 
blessing of the upright " would be " by the cursing of the wicked," 
but not in the sense of the poet, who means to say that the city 
raises itself by the blessing of the npright, and on the contrary, 
when godless men are exalted, then by their words (whose blessing 
is no better than their curse) it comes to rain. Tryj) (= nn;3) occurs 
only four times in Proverbs, and in Job jcxix. 7. 

Ver. 12. There now follow two proverbs which refer to the 
intercourse of private life. 

He wbo mocketh his ndghbonr is devoid of noderataiiding; 

Bat &e Intelligent man remaineth silent, 
siv. 21 is a proverb similarly beginning with wpipn; xiii, 18 is 
another beginning with nST) T3, From this one sees that ? na (cf. 
7 nra, Isa. xxxvii. 22) does not mean a speaking contemptaoasly in 
one's presence ; as also from vi. 30, that contemptaoas treatment, 
which expresses itself not in mockery but in insult, is thus named ; 
so that we do not possess a German [nor an English] expression 
which completely covers it. Whoever in a derisive or insulting 
manner, whether it be publicly or privately, degrades his nelgh- 
bonr, is unwise (37^Dri as pred., like vi. 32) ; an intelligent man, 
on the contrary, keeps silent, keeps his judgment to himself, 
abstains from arrogant criticisms, for he knows that he is not 
infallible, that he ia not acquainted with the heart, and he pos- 
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•esaes too rimcb self-knowledge to raUe himself above Us neigliboar 
u a jadge, and thinks that conteniptuoas rejection, nnamiable, 
reckless condemnation, does no good, but on tho contrary does 
evil on alt sides. 

Yet. 18 He who goeth About tattling reranleth eecrete ; 

But he who is of » fsithlul spirit eonoaateth a matter, 
Tlie tattler is called T'y) (intensive form of wh), from his going 
hither and thither. V-Tt ^K, £zek. zxii. 9, are men given to tat- 
tling, backbiters; 7'3'i ^n (cf. Lev. xiz, 16), one of the tattlers or 
backbiters goes, a divalger of the matter, a tell-tale. It is of such 
an one that the proverb speaks, that he reveals the secret (ifD, 
properly the being close together for the purpose of private inter- 
course, then that intercoorsa itself, vid. at Ps. xxr. 14) ; one has 
thus to be on his guard against confiding in bim. On the contrary^ 
a C!""ION3, firmtia (Jidua) tpiritit, properly one who is established, 
or reflexively one who proves himself firm and true (vid. at Gen. 
zv. 6), conceals a matter, keeps it back from the knowledge and 
power of another. Zockler rightly concludes, in opposition to 
Hitzig, from the parallelism that the ^31 i?\n is subject ; the 
arrangement going before also shows that this is the "ground- 
word " (Ewsld) ; in zs. 19a the relation is reversed : the revealer 
of secrets is rightly named (cf. Sir. szvii> 16, o aTroKaXvTrrmv 
fivanjpia, k.t.X.). 

Ver. 14 Where there is no diredaon a people hji ; 

But where there is no want of comneUore there fa safety. 
Regarding ni?3nn, vid. at i. 6. There it means rules of eelf- 
goTbmment ; here, rules for the government of the people, or, since 
the plvral^. denotes a multiplicity in unity, circumspect m^epvtjffK. 
With lib, xziv, Qb (where direction in war, as here in peace, is 
spoken of, and the meaning of the word specializes itself accord- 
ingly) agrees ; cf. also sv. 22b. Hitzig criticises the proverb, 
remarking, " we who have the longest resorted to maay counsellors, 
as a consequence of the superabundance have learned to say, 
' Too many cooks spoil the broth,' and, * He who asks long, errs.' '* 
Bnt the tmth of the clause lib is in modern times more folly 
illustrated in the region of ecclesiastical and political affairs; and 
in general it is found to be true that it is better with a people 
when they are governed according to the laws and conclusions 
, which have resulted from the careful deliberation of many com- 
petent and authorized men, than when their fate is entrusted 
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nnconditionally to one or to a few. The prorerb, it must be 
acknowledged, refers not to counsellors such as in Isa. iii. 3, bat 
as in lea. i. 26. 

Ver. 15. Tbere follow now two proverbs regarding kindness 
wliich briDgs injuty and wbich brings bononr : 

It Itrea ill, nothing bnt ill, >rith one who ia Buret; for another; 

Bat he vho hateth inretfBlup remuneth in qaietneas. 
More closely to the original : It goes ill with him ; for the proverb 
is composed as if the writer had before his eyes a definite person, 
whom one assails when he for whom he became secori^ has not 
kept within the limits of the performance that was dae. Regard- 
ing y^lf with the accus. of the person : to represent one as a surety 
for him, and "tj as denoting the other (the stranger), tiid. at vi. 1. 
The meaning ot ^^ in is seen from xx. 16a. ^i^ is, like xiii. 20, 
the fut. Niph. of V7\, or of gn = ryn, after the forms 'Ae>\ '\\g*_ 
(Olsh. § 265e). The added n has, like nn^, Hab. iii. 9, the same 
function as the inf. abeoL (intennvvt) ; but as the infin. fonn 
jn coold only be inf. cotutr. after the form 'HV, Jer. v. 26, the 
infinitive abtoU mnat be &^ : thns in is an accus., or what is the 
same, an adverbial adj. : he is badly treated (maltreated) in a 
bad way, for one holds him to his words and, when he cannot or 
will not accomplish that which is due in the room of him for 
whom he is bail, arrests him. He, on the contrary, who hates 
D'^ipin has good resL The persons of such as become surety by 
striking the hands cannot be meant, bnt perhaps people thus 
becoming snrety by a hand-stroke, — such sureties, and thus such 
suretyship, he cannot suffer; cspm approaches an abstract ["strik- 
ing hands," instead of " those who strike hands "] in connection 
with this tui?, expressing only a strong impossibility, as &7?'n, 
Zech. ii. 7, 14, means uniting together in the sense of com- 
binatioQ. 

Ver. 16 A gndoos woman retaineth honour, 
And strong men retun rich^k 
The LXX. had in ntf'lt (not Tn ne^) in view : lyw^ dJ^o/Horo? 
eyeCpei avBpl S6^av, — this avSpi is an interpolation inserted for the 
sake of the added line, BpovK £^ StTt/Luu ywt) fucovva SIkuui. 
The proverb thus expanded is on both sides true -. an amiable 
woman (^roetosa) brings honour to her hnsband, gives him relief, 
while one who hates the right (that which ia good, gentle) is a di^ 
graceful vessel (opp. Ifu KQ3, Isa. xzii. 23), which disfigures the 
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household, makes the family unloved, and lowers it. But the 
commencing line, hy which 16& is raised to an independent distich, 
13 BO mach the more imperfect : vXavrov OKvijpol ivSeen '^(vovrat; 
for that the negligent (idle) bring it not to riches, is, as they are 
wont in Swabia to call such truisms, a Bintenwahrheit. But it is 
important that the translation of 16b, ol Bi dvSpeioi ipfiSovrai 
•n\o6r^ (the Syr. has " knowledge " for riches), presupposes the 
phrase O'vnTn (cf. x. 4, LXX.), and along with it this, that lacn' 
iBlff is so rendered as if the words were "lE'W udb;, ja to be regarded 
•8 nnhistorical. If we now take the one proverb as it is found in 
the Hebr. text, then the repetition of (he *pri in the two lines excites 
a prejudice in favonr of it. The meaning of this otherwise difRcalt 
^Dn is missed by Lowenstein and Zdckler : a gracious woman re- 
taineth honour (Symm. anffe^at So^?) ; for (1) tti ^nn would 
better agree with this predicate, and (2) it is evident from zxix. 23 
that 1U3 Itsn is not to be understood in the sense of Jirmiter tenere, but 
in the inchoative sense of conttqtu honorem, whence also the iyelpei 
avBpi of the LXX. It ia true that xsxi. 30 states that *' grace (in) 
is nothing," and that all depends on the fear of God ; but here the 
poet thinks on "grace" along with the fear of God, or he thinks 
on them as not separated from each other ; and since it is doubly 
true, which is moreover besides this tme, that a wife of gracious 
outward appearance and demeanour obtains honour, her company 
is sought, she finds her way into the best society, they praise her 
attractive, pleasant appearance, and that the husband also of such 
a wife participates to some extent in this honour. Experience also 
confirms it, that the oyn^^ strong men, obtain riches (cf. Isa. 
zliz 25) ; and this statement regarding the OV^s fits better as a 
contrast to 16a, as a like statement regarding the UVnn, diligent, 
for the J^y (frcHn p?) to place in terror, Ps. x. 18), whose power 
consists in terrorism or violence, is the most direct contrast of a 
wife, this ffxew &a6ev4arepov, who by heart-winning attraction 
makes yet better conquests : she thereby obtains a higher good, 
viz. honour, while the former gains only riches, for *' a name " (viz. 
a good one) "is better than great riches," xxii. 1. If we read 
D*snn, this thoaghtfnl contrast is lost. 
Three proverbs regarding benevolence : 

Ter. 17 The benevolent man doeth good to hi« own ndI, 

And the violent man brings trouble on hU own flesh. 
Many interpreters reverse the relation of subject and predicate 
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(Targ. only in 17&, after the pbme T3Vm, for nbic^ the Syr. has 
only 13101) : qui at&t ipn Imie/acitf it qmdem erga iUio* yuogue 
ben^nuB prcesumUttr, juum oaritcu ordinata a n ipta mcipiat ; qui 
vero cartum euam male habits ett erudelU erga alioM (Micbaelu). 
But this cannot be established ; for certainly it occnrB that who- 
ever does good to bimaelf does good also to others, and that whoever 
is hard against himself also jadgea and treats others harshly ; bat in 
by far the greatest namber of cases the fact is this, that he who 
does not deny anything to himself is in relation to others an egoist, 
and this is not a " benevolent man;" and, on the contrary, that he 
who denies to himself lawful enjo3rments is in relation to othen 
capable of self-denial and Belf-aacrifice, and thns is the contrast of 
a " violent man." The word of Siraeh, ziv. 5, o voinfpo9 iavr^ 
riva ojyaBo^ S<rTai, to which Berthean appeals, alludes to the 
niggard, and it is tme indeed that this ^KE* "bV, but not every "OV 
nKST) is a niggard. Thus the " benevolent man " and the ** violent 
man" will be the two subject conceptions, and as it is sud of the 
benevolent {~ion as e.g. Hos, vi. 6, of a more restricted smse, as 
Isa. Ivii. 1) that he does good (7t3k, viz. 3ft9, zxzi. 12), so of the 
violent (unmerciful) (nnK as xii. 20, Jer. vi. 23, L 42) that be 
brings evil on bis own flesh (LXX. avrou va/ui) ; for )'>KB' as 
a parallel word to ^'^i (cf. p. 195) signifies not blood-relations 
(Symm., Jerome, Luther, and Grotius), hat it has hers, as at 
Mic. iii. 2, its nearest signification, from which it then comes to 
signify those who are of our flesh and blood. Bnt for that reaeon 
the meaning of the poet cannot be that given by Elster : " he 
who exercises benevolence toward others creates within himself a 
determination which penetrates his whole being with generous 
and fruitful warmth, as on the other hand the feeling of hatred 
deprives the heart of him who cherishes it of the true fountain of 
life." If this were meant, then soul and spirit, not sOul and flesh, 
would stand in parallelism. The weal and woe refers thus to the 
divine retribution which requites the Conduct of a man toward his 
neighbours, according to its character, with reward or punishment 
(Hitzig, Zockler). 

Ver. 18. Man consists of body and soul. In regard to both, 
benevolence brings its reward, and hatred its punishment. 

The godlesB scqoirea deceptive gain ; 

But he that sowetii righteoasneafi, a tnie leword. 
Jerome makes 18& an independent clause, for be translates it as' if 
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the word were written r!^; the Syr. and Targ. also, as if it?!? 
inptt (his fidelity is his renard). But according to the text as it 
stands, 'l^ extends its regimen to both parts of the verse; to 
make is here equivalent to, to work ont, to acqa]i:e,.vepi/>roteur0aif 
as Gen. xxxi. 1, Jer. zrii. 11, etc. The labour of the godless has 
selfishness as its motive, and what he acquires by his labour is 
tlierefore " delusive gain,"— -it is no blessing, it profits him not 
(k. 2), and it brings him no advantage (x. 16). He, on the con- 
trary, acquires truth, ij. a truly profitable and enduring reward, 
who eows right-doio^ or better : good-doing, by which we also, as 
the biblical moral in npTty think principally of well-doiug, unselfish 
activity and self-sacrificing love. Hos. x. 12 speaks of sowing 
which has only npnx as the norm; and how npiv is understood is 
seen from the parallel use of ion [piety]. The " true reward " is 
just the harvest by which the sowing of the good seed of noble 
benevolent actions is rewarded- 

Ver. 19 Genuine righteouBnen reaobes to life, 

And he who ponues evil does it to hia death, 
Tlie LXX. translate vm? SixauK, and the Syrian follows this 
unwarrantable quid pro quo; the Bible oses the phrase n^yp 
and the like, bat not npTr]2. The Grcec. Vena, (translating 
oStw) deprives the distich of its supposed independence. The 
Targ. renders 13 with the following 1 as correlates, aic . , . uti ; 
but p in comparative proverbs stands naturally in the second, and 
not in the first place {vid. p. 10). Without doubt p is here a 
nouD. It appears to have a personal sense, according to the 
parallel IT^Q*, on which acconnt Lister explains it: he who is 
firm, stedfast in righteousness, and Zockler : he who holds fast 
to righteousness ; but p cannot mean ** holding fast," nor does 
Rl3!?; — "fast" does not at all agree with the meaning of the word, 
it means upright, and in the ethical sense genuine ; thus Ewald 
better : " he who is of genuine rigltteonsness," but " genuine in (of) 
righteousness" is a tautological connection of ideas. Therefore 
we must regard p as a substantival neuter, but neither the rectum 
of Cocceins nor the firmum of Schultens furnishes a naturally 
expressed suitable thought. Or b 13 a substantive in the sense of 
2 Kings vii. 31 1 The word denotes the pedestal, the pillar, the 
standing-place ; bnt what can the basis refer to here (Euchel) T 
Bather read "aim" (Oetinger)or "direction" (Lowenstein) ; butp 
does not take its meaning from the Hiph. T??. One m\^\t almost 
TOI. L Q 
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assume that tbe CAo£ina-Iangiuige makes 13, taRUr, s snbstantive, 
and )iaa began to nse it id the sense of qaalitai (like the post-bibU 
nu^K), so that it is to be explained ; the quality of righteousness 
tendeth to life. But must we lose oarselves in conjectures or in 
modifications of the text (Hitzig, D|3, as a banner), in order to 
gain a meaning from tlie word, which already has a meaning! 
We say 13 13^, to speak right (Num. xxvii. 7), and J3 ri^I(, to do 
right (Eccles. viii. 10) ; in both cases 13 means standing = con- 
sisting, stedfast, right, recte. The contrast is I3~t6, 2 Kings vii. 9, 
whicli is also once used aa a substantive, Isa. xvi. 6 : the un- 
righteousness of his words. So here p is aaed as a Bnbstantive 
connected in the genitive, but not so that it denotes tbe right 
hoIdin<:, retaining of righteousness, but its right quality, — >V|'?^ 
npTrhv, as Rashi explains it, i.e^ as we understand it : genuine- 
ness, or genuine showing of righteousness, which is not mere 
appearance without reality. That D*?3 denotes such people as 
seek to appear not otherwise than what they truly are, is in favour 
of this interpretation. Such genuine righteousness as follows the 
impulse of tlie heart, and out of the fulness of the heart does 
good, has life as its result (xix. 23), an inwardly happy and 
externally a prosperous life ; on the other hand, he who wilfully 
pursues evil, and finds in it satisfaction, brings death upon him- 
self : he does it to his death, or if we make (which is also possible) 
IT) the snbject : it tends to his death. Thus in other words : 
Love is life ; hatred destroys life. 

Tlie following proverbs are especially directed, as connected 
with this p, against the contradiction of the external appearance 
and of the masked internal nature. 

Ver. 20 Aik abomination to Jahve are ike crookedly duhonest of heart, 
And they who ore of honest walk ue His delight. 
We read, ii. 15, viii. 8, iPp? (the form of the transgressiona) ; but 
here, where the "crookedness" is transferred to the heart, we re- 
quire another word, which renders the idea of falseness, the contrary 
of directness, lying in it, without any mixture of the fundamental 
conception JUxuosui or tortuoius. XQ, '?'?'!' are not only those 
whose walk is externally without offence and blameless, but, in 
conformity with the contrast, those whose manner of conduct 
proceeds from a disposition that b pure, free from deception 
and concealment. Jerome, et voltmiat ejuB in ua qui nmpliciter 
ambulant. But the word is not "DtDnn- they. [the upright] are 
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themselves His |iyi (^. 1) [delight] : He regards them, and only 
them, with satisfaction. 
Ter. 21 AsBure^ly [the hand to it] the wided remainetlt not onpmiished, 
But the seed of the righteoBB is delivered. 
The LXX. render here, as xvi. 5, where the "iv T repeats itself, 
%eip\ x^ipa^ efi^aXiiv aSlKoKf which is not to be nnderstood, m 
Evagrius supposes, of one that can be bribed, but onlj of a Tiolent 
person ; the Syr. and Targ. have the same reference ; but the 
subject is certainly jn, and a governing word, as ti^l (2 Sam. sx. 
21), is wanting, to eay nothing of the fact that the phrase "one 
hand against the other " would require the words to be T2 1*. 
Jerome and the Grwc. Venet., without our being able, however, to 
see their meaning. The tranalation of the other Greek versions is 
not given. The Jewish interpreters offer nothing that is worthy, 
as e.g. Immannel and Meiri explain it by " immediately," which 
in the modem Hebr. would require *lj?, and besides is not here 
suitable. The Midrash connects with 21o the earnest warning 
that he who sins with the one hand and with the other does good, 
is nevertheless not free from punishment. Schultens has an ex- 
planation to give to the words which is worthy of examination : 
hand to hand, i^. after the manner of an inheritance per posteroa 
(Ex. XX. 5), resting his opinion on this, that Arab, yad (cf. "i*, 
Isa. Ivi. 5) b used among other significations in that of authorizing 
an inheritance. Gesenius follows him, but only urging the idea 
of the sequence of time (cf. Fers. dest bedeit, hand to hand =: 
continuing after one another), and interprets y2 V as Fleischer 
does : ab CBiate m cBtatem non (i.e. nullo vngnam tempore futuTo) 
erit impunU icelestus, sed posteri justorum salvi erunt. According 
to Bottcher, " hand to hand " is equivalent to from one hand 
to another, and this corresponds to the thought expressed in 
Plutarch's de sera nutninU vindicta: if not immediately, yet at 
last. We may refer in vindication of this to the fact that, as the 
Arab, lexicographers say, yad, used of the course of time, means 
the extension (madd) of time, and then a period of time. But for 
the idea expressed by nunguam. or nettHgrtam, or tandem altquando, 
the language supplied to the poet a multitude of forms, and we 
do not see why he ahonld have selected just this expression with 
its primary meaning altematim not properly agreeing with the 
connection. Therefore we prefer with Ewald to regard 1>^ 1^ as a 
formula of confirmation derived from the common speech of the 
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people ; hand to tiand (f tu in ^, Job xvii, 3), i.e. the hand for 
it [1 pledge it, gaarantee it] (Berthean, Hitzig, Elster, ZSckler). 
But if 21a assures by the pledge of the hand, and as it were lays 
B wager to it, that the wicked shall Dot go uDponished, then the 
genitive in D'P^V ir^ is not that of dependence hj origin, but, as 
Isa. 1x7. 33, i. 4, the genitive of apposition, for jnt here, as ^, 
Fs. xzir. 6, czii. 2, denotes a oneness of like origin and of like 
kind, bat with a preponderance of the latter, Q^3 is the 3d 
pret, which by the preceding fat, retains the reference to the 
future : the merited punishment comes on the wicked, but the 
generation of the righteoas escapes the judgment, jn has the i 
dagheshed (Michlol 636) according to the rule of the p>m, according 
to which the consonant first sounded after a word terminating in 
an accented a or ^ is doubled, which is here, as at xv. 1, done with 
the n, 

Ver. S2 A golden ring in a swine's sttout, — 
A fiir woiDUk and without deiiatej. 
This is the first instance of an emblematical proverb in which the 
first and second lines are related to each other as figure and its 
import, vid. p. 9. The LXX. translates rhythmically, but by its 
&tnrep . . . oStik it destroys the character of this picture-book 
proverbial form. The nose-ring, pjl, generally attacbed to the 
right nostril and hanging down over the mouth (vid. Lane's MdniierSf 
etc.) is a female ornament that has been in use since the time of 
the patriarchs (Gen. xxiv. 47). If one snpposes such a ring in a 
swine's snout, then in such a thing he has the emblem of a wife in 
whom beauty and the want of culture are placed together in 
direct contrast. Di'Q is taste carried over into the intellectual 
region, the capability of forming a judgment. Job zii. 20, and 
particularly the capability of discovering that which is right and 
adapted to the end in view, 1 Sam. xxv. 33 (of Abigail), here in 
accordance with the figure of a beast with which the ideas of 
uncleanness, shamelessness, and rudeness are associated, a mind for 
the noble, the fine, the fitting, that which in the higher and at the 
same time intellectual and ethical sense we call tact (fine feeling) ; 
n^O {alienata) denotes the want of this capacity, not without the 
accompanying idea of self-guilt. 

Ver. 23 The desire of the righteous is nothiog but good, 
The expectation of the godless is presumption. 
This 13 usually explained with Fleischer: If the righteous wisli for 
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anything, their wisli reacbes to no other than a fortunate issue ; 
bat if the godless hope for anythiog, then there is to them in the 
end as their portion, not the good they hoped for, but wrath (x. 28, 
cf. xi. i). However, that nns^ is at once to be understood thus, 
as in msy W, and that the phrase is to be rendered : the hope of 
the godless is Clod's wrath, is doubtful. But ni3V denotes also 
want of moderation, and particularly in the form of presumption, 
xxi. 24, Isa. xvi. 6 ; and thus we gain the thought that the desire of 
the righteous is directed only to that which is good, and thus to 
an object that is attainable because well-pleasIng to God, while on 
the contrary the hope of the godless consbts only in the suggestions 
of their presumption, and thus is vain self-deceit. The punctua- 
tion D'pilt niKfi IB contrary to rule; correct texts have niWl 
D'i?nx, for Dechi stands before Athnack only if the Athnach-word 
has two syllables ( Torath Emeth, p. 43 ; Accentssyitem, xviii. § 4). 

Three proverbs regarding giving which is not loss but gain. 
Ver. 21 There ia one who giveth bounteonsly, and lie inereaaeth atill more ; 

And (there is) one who withholdeth what is due, only to bta loss. 
The first of the proverbs with E*| (there is), which are peculiar to 
the first collection (yid. p. 32). The meaning is, that the posses- 
sions of the liberal ^ver do not decrease bat increase, and that, on 
the contrary, the possessions of the niggardly do not increase but 
decrease. IJOD is not to be understood after Pa. csii, 9. Instead 
of lij? fip^3i the three Erfurt codd. have 1?iil (with retrogression of 
the tone?), which Hitzig approves of; but the tradiUonal phrase 
which refers (et qui avgetur iusiiper) ciDUl not to the possession 
of him who scattereth, but to himself, is finer in the expression: 
In the characteristic of the other, IB^'O is commonly interpreted 
comparatively: plus cequo (Cocceius) or jueto (Schelling). But)P 
after W^ ia to be regarded as governed by it, and "iB" denotes not 
competence, riches, as Arab, ytisr (Bertheau, Zockler), also not 
uprightness = beneficence (Midrash, npTxn id), but duty, upright- 
ness, as Job xxxiii. 23, where it denotea that which is advantageous 
to man, as here that which befits him : he who holds back, namely 
himself, from that which is due to himself, and thus should permit 
to himself, such an one profits nothing at all by this a^t£ia 
(17&, Col. ii. 23), but it tends only to loss to him, only to the 
lessening of that which he possesses. We shall meet with this 
(■ilBnDp) "liDTO? t|K xiv. 23, and frequently again — it is a common 
Mashal formula (cf. xai rtxri^ iMtOuov wrttpelrai, Sir. xi. 11). The 
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cause of the strange pheDotnenon that the liberal gains and the 
niggardly loses is not here expressed, but the following proverb 
gives the explanation of it: 

Yet. 25 A liberal eonl [sonl of blesBuig] is nutde fat, 
And he thftt vatenth otbera is also watered. 
A sjnonjmoDa distich (vitJ. p. 7). A aoal of blesnng is one from 
whom blessings go out to others, who is even s blessing to all with 
whom he comes into fellowship; ns'ia denotes also particalarly the 
gifts of love, 1 Sam. xxv. 27, T!? denotes, if the Arab, is right, 
which derives it from the fundamental idea "to spread ont:" to 
cause to increase and prosper by means of word and deed. The 
blessing which goes ont from snch a sonl comes back again to 
itself : I^n (as xiii. 4, xxviiJ. 25), it is made fat, gains thereby sap 
and strength in f nlness ; tlie Paal refers to the ordinance of God ; 
xxii. 9 is kindred in meaning to this anima benejica pinguejtet. 
In 25fr K^^^ is the Aramaic form of writing, but without the 
Aramaic vocalization (cf. i. 10 t*?h, Isa. xxi. 12 *frn). Perhaps 
the K makes it noticeable that here a different word from n^^^, 
morning raio, is used ; however, Symm. translates irptolvoi, ami 
the Gtcbc. Venet. (Kimchi following it) verity. As a rule, we do not 
derive vrf!' from nn^, of which it would be the Hophal ( = n"iV, as 
)rtn, Lev. iv. 28, =jnifi) (Ewald, J 131 f.) ; for the idea consper- 
gilur, which the So. of the Eiph. nii', Hos. vi. 3, expresses, is, as 
correlate to WiD, aa a parallel word to I^n, one not of equal force. 
Jerome was guided by correct feeling, for he translates : et qui 
inehriat ipse quoque inebriahitur. The stem-word is certainly HI"!, 
whether it is with Hitzig to be punctuated K^J'.^rriT, or with 
Fleischer we are to regard tOl' as derived per melathesin from 
nvi^, as for Arab, drdy (to cause to see) is used ^ the vulgar Arab. 
drway (in the Syr, Arab.) and dwray (in the Egypt. Arab.). We 
prefer the latter, for the passing of 'W (from ni"!;) into ITi' ja 
according to rule, vid. at xxiii. 21. 

Ter. 26 WIobo withholdeth com, him the people curae ; 
But bleseing is on the head of liim that seUeth it. 
This proverb is directed against the corn-usurer, whose covetous- 
uess and deceitful conduct is described Amos viii. 4-8. But 
whilst it is there said that they cannot wait till the burdensome 

^ Hitxig's comparleon of rawa&, fintm respicere, as tranapoBed from waray ii 
incorrect; the former verb, which Bigiiifies to consider, thus appears to bo 
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inteiTDptioii of tWr osurion? coodiict on accbont of the sacred 
days come to an end, the figure here is of « different aspect of 
their character : they hold back their stores of com in the times of 
scarcity, for they specalate on receiving yet higher prices for it. 
^ (from yy^ to purify, to be pure) is thrashed grain, cf. Arab, 
iurr, wheat, and nakiy of the cleaning of the grain by the separa- 
tion from it of the tares, etc. (Fl.) ; l^e word has Kametz, accord- 
ing to the Masora, as always in pause and in the history of Joseph. 
JI3b has Munaclt on the syllable preceding the last, on which the 
tone ia thrown back, and Metheg with the Tsere as the sign of a 
paoae, as i. 10 ^^ (vid. p. 67). f^fO, qui annonom vendit, is 
denom. of iJiP, properly that which is crushed, therefore grain 
(Fl.). D'?^?, which we wonld understand in the Proph. of nations, 
are here, as at xxiv. 24, the individnals of the people. The n3i3 
which falls on the head of the charitable is the thanks of his fellow- 
citizens, along with all good wishes. 

That self-sacriEcing endeavour after the good of others finds its 
reward in the thought encircling the following proverbs. 

Ter. 27 Be that Btrireth after good, eeeketh tiiat which ig pleacdog ; 
And he that sesrcheth after evil, it shall find him. 
Here we have together three synonyms of seeking : e'isa (B. p3, 
/indere), which has the general meaning guareref from the root- 
idea of penetra^ng and pressing forwards ; vyi (R, tt, terere), 
which from the root-idea of trying (proving) corresponds to the 
Lat. ttudere ; and ^np (whence here inb* instead of ^n^'p, as 1?'^ 
instead of ISIP), which means mane, and thus tedulo gwsrere (mV. 
at i. 28). From 27&, where by ri^ is meant evil which one pre- 
pares for another, there arises for Ifts the idea of good thoughts 
and actions with reference to others. He who applies himself to 
such, seeks therewith that which is pleasing, i.e. that which pleases 
or does good to others. If that which is pleasing to God were 
meant, then this would have been said (cf. xii. 2) ; the idea here 
is similar to z. 32, and the word v^y is used, and not Kvp^^ because 
reference is not made to a fact in the moral government of the 
world, bat a description ia given of one who is zealously intent 
upon good, and thus of a noble man. Such an one always asks 
bimsetf (cf. Matt. vii. 13) : what will, in the given case, be well- 
pleasing to the neighbour, what will tend to his true satisfaction t 
Begarding the puuctuation here, '>ny, vid. at ver. 26. The subject 
to Ui^^, which, X. 24, stands as the fundamental idea, here follows 
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from the governed ^^ which may be the gen. {V$. xxxnii. 13) 
as well BB the accua. 

Ver. 28 He tbat tnuteth in hii richM ilull ftll, 

And the righteous ilwU flonrith like the green leii. 
TiB^ (plme after the Mason) as well as the fignre htrsi (cf. for the 
panctaation V^^], x. 26) are iingnlar, bat are anderstood if one 
observes that in 28a a withered tree, and in 28& a tree with leaveb 
ever green, hovers before the imagination of the poet (cf. Pa. i. 3, 
Jer. xvii. 8). The prond rich man, who on the ground of his 
riches appears to himself to be free from danger, goes on to bis 
ruin (tiS* as zi. 5, and frequently in the Book of Proverbs), while 
on the contrary the righteoos continnea to flourish like the leaf — 
they thus teaemble the trees which perennially continue to flourish 
anew, Begarding TUS as originally collective (Symm. doXXo?), 
vid. at Isa. i. 30, and regarding rnB (R, is, to break), here of the 
continual breaking forth of fresh-growing leaf-bads, vid. at Isa. 
xi. 1. The apostolic word names this continual growth the meta- 
morphosis of believers, 2 Cor. ii. 18. The LXX. has read '1?^ 
(approved by Hitzig) ; and he who raiseth np the righteous. 
Ver. 29 He that troubleth hie own household shall inherit the wind, 
And a fool becomes servant to the wise in heart. 
Jerome well translates : qm conlurbal domnm tuam^ for I3)f closely 
corresponds to the Lat. twbare ; but with what reference is the 
tronbling or disturbing here meant! The Syr. translates 29ft 
doubly, and refers it once to deceit, and the second time to tlie 
contrary of avarice ; the LXX., by o /j.^ trv/tTrept^epofievo^ t^ 
iavToO otx^, understands one who acts towards his own not un- 
sociably, or without affability, and thus not tyrannically. But l^Jf 
^iNB* xi. 17, is lie who does not grudge to his own body that which 
is necessary; TS^i^. 13V is applied to Elijah, 1 Kings iviii. 17, on 
account of whose prayer there was a want of rain; and at xv. 27 
it is the covetous who is spoken of as in*3 TiV. The proverb has, 
accordingly, in the man who "troubles his own bouse" (Luth.), 
a niggard and sordid person (Hitzig) in view, one who does not 
give to his own, particularly to his own servants, a sufiiciency of 
food and of necessary recreation. Par from raising himself by his 
household arrangements, he shall only inherit wind (?n].', not as 
the Syr. translates, Tnv, in the general signification to inherit, to 
obtain, as iii. 35, xxviii. 10, etc.), i,e. he goes always farther and 
farther back (for be deprives his servants of all pleasure and love 
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for their trotk in seeking the proBperit;^ of hia honse), till in the 
end the reality of his possession dissolves into nothing. Such 
conduct is not only loveless, but also foolish ; and a foolish person 
(vid. regarding TIK at i. 7) has no influence as the master of a 
house, aud generally is unable to maintain his independence : " and 
the servant u a fool to him who is wise of heart." Thus the 
LXX. (cf. also the LXX. of x. 5), Syr., Targ., Jerome, Grcee. 
Vmet., Luth. construe the sentence. The explanation, et servuB 
ttttlH cordcU0,(te. addicitur), i.e. even the domestics of the covetous 
fool are at last partakers is the wise beneficence (Fl.), places 29S 
in as unnecessary connection with 29a, omits the vcrh, which ia 
here scarcely superfluous, and is not demanded by the accentuation 
(cf. e.g. lix. 226). 

Ver. SO The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life, 
And the wise nuui winneth souls. 
The LXX. translate, ix Koptrov Stfcawcrwijs ^ertu ShiSpov ^a^i 
Hit^ takes tbence the word Pyt ; but this translation discredits 
itaelf by the unnatural reversal of the relation of fruit and tree. 
The fruit of the righteous is here not the good which his condnct 
brings to him, as Isa. iii, 10, Jer- xxxii. 19, but his activity itself 
proceeding from an internal impulse. This fruit is a tree of life. 
We need to supplement ^B [frnitj as little here 9s f^K [a traveller] 
at X. 17 ; for the meaning of the proverb is, that the fruit of the 
righteous, 1^. his external influence, itself is a tree of life (yid, 
p. 32), namely /or others, since bis words and actions exert a 
quickening, refreshing, happy influence upon them. By this means 
the wise (righteousness and wisdom come together according to 
the saying of the Chokma, i. 7a) becomes a winner of souls (n^h as 
vi. 25, but taken in bonam partem), or, as expressed in the K. T, 
(Matt. iv. 19), a flsber of men, for he gains them not only for 
himself, but also for the service of wisdom and righteousness. 
Ter. 81 Lo, the rightton* ficdeth on earth bis reward; 
How much more the godless and tJie sinner I 
The particles ^ ^K signify properly, interrogatively : Shall it yet be 
said that , . .; it corresponds to the German " gackuieige dmn" 
\ntdvm] (Fl.). It? is already in bibl. Hebr. in the way of becoming 
a conditional particle ; it opens, as here, the antecedent of a gm- 
daiio a minori ad majut introduced by ^3 (JM, Job xv. 15 f., zxv. 5 f., 
cf. |n (run) with ipm following. Gen. xliv. 8, 2 Sam. xii. 18. xiii. 
13 presents itself as the nearest parallel to B?>C', where it means, to 
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be rewarded. It is a vocabvlum aneepa, and denotes full requital, 
t^^ according to the reference, either righteons reward or righteoos 
panishment. IF 30a is nnderstood of reward, and 30b of pnniah- 
ment, then the force of the argament in the conclusion cousbts in 
this, that the rigltteons can put forth no claim to a recompense, 
because hia wetl-doicg is never so perfect as not to be mingled 
with sin (Eccles. vii. 20 ; Fs. cxliii. 2) ; while, on the contrary, the 
represBion of the wicked, who, as Pvn as to his intention, and KDin 
as to his conduct, actually denies his dependence on Gh>d, is de- 
manded by divine holiness. But the conclusion is not stringent, 
since in the relation of God to the righteons His dispensation of 
grace and faithfnlness to promises also come into view, and thus 
in both cases tkv\ appears to require the same interpretation : if 
the righteous does not remain unrevenged, so much more shall not 
the godless and the sinner remain . . ., or how mnch less shall the 
godless and the sinner remain ao. Thns the Grcec. Venet., 6e^ 6 
iucaioi & t5 tS airoTiSijaeTai ; thns also Luther, and among the 
moderns Ldwenstein and Elster. Of the proverb so understood 
the LXX. version, et 6 fiey Si'muo? /i6\t^ (fioytt) aw^erai., 6 aae^iit 
Kfii a/utpraXos irov <f>av€tTM (cf. 1 Pet, iv, 18)^. may be a free 
translation, for in the DPB^ there certainly lies, according to the 
sense, a S'^) OJ/D'S, Also 07^ has the principal tone, not pM3. 
The thought : even on this side (on earth), lies beyond the sphere 
of the O. T, consciousness. The earth is here the world of man. 

Three proverbs on knowledge, the favour of God, firmness and 
the means thereto. 

xiL 1 He loveth oorrecUon who loveth. knowledge, 

And he hateth instiruclion who is without reason. 
It is difficult in such cases to say which is the relation of the ideas 
that is intended. The sequence of words which lies nearest in the 
Semitic substantival clause is that in which the predicate is placed 
first ; but the subject may, if it is to be made prominent, stand at 
the head of the sentence. Here, lb, the placing of the snbject in 
advance recommends itself : one who hates instmcUon is devoid of 
reason. But since we have no reason in la to invert- the order of 
the words as they lie together, we take the conceptions placed first 
in both cases as the predicates. Thns: he who loves knowledge 
shows and proves that he does so by this, that he willingly puts 
himself in the place of a learner ; and devoid of reason is he who 
with aversion rejects reproof, which is designed to guard him from 
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futare mistakes and false steps. ' Begarding thd pnnctaatioa 3ne( 
fim (with Mercha on the ante-penult, and the rr9E3];n-sign on the 
penult.), vid. at zi. 26 f., i. 19. In 16 the Mmuuh in nnsm is 
transformed from Mugrath (Accentteystem, xviii. § 2), as in X7. 10&. 
lya (cf. xsx. 2) is a being who is atapid as the brute cattle O'JQ, 
from "ipi, to graze, cattle of sll'kinds; Arab, i'ayr, the beast «ot' 
^f., t.e. the camel) ; as a homo brtttua is compared to a "ona (Ps. 
xlix. 21, Ixxiii. 22), and is called Arab, behymt, from bdhym, *'shut 
up" (spec, dabb, a bear; thwr, an ox; hamdr^ an ass) (Fl.). 

Ter. 2 A good man obtaineUi EaTOor wiUi J&fare, 

But the man of wicked derices He condenmB. 
He who is an nioio ^ihk (xiv. 17, cf. Pa. xxxvii. 7) is defined in 
xxir. 8 (cf. p. 39) : be is a man of devices (vid. regarding the 
etymon, p. 5Q), namely, that are wicked, one who contrives evil 
against his neighbour. The meaning of the subject-cosceptioB 
JiD is defined according to this, although in itself also it is clear, 
for yso, used of God {e.g. Ps. Ixxiii. 1, Ixxxvi. 5) and of men (xiiL 
32, xiv. 14), denotes the good {bonui) in the sense of the benevo- 
lent {benigmtB) i the Scripture truths, that God is love, that love is 
the essence of goodness and is the fulfilling of the law, are so 
conformed to reason, that they stamp themselves as immediate 
component parts of the human consciousness. A 31Q is thus a 
man who acts according to the ruling motive of self-sacrificing love ; 
such an one obtains [yid. en P''% edtKit = adipUcitur, at iii. 13) 
the favour of God, He is and shows Ifinaaelf kind to him, while on 
the contrary He condemns the wicked intriguer. Hitzig trans- 
lates : the former of intrigues is punishable (as the Syr. : is con- 
demned; Targ.: his contnvance is shattered to pieces); but to 
become a lieh = reus Tpy} does not denote, but either to practise 
V^, Job xxxiv. 12, or to set forth as P2h=to condemn, Isa. 1. 9. 
Taken in the former signification (Jerome, impie agit), a declara- 
tion is made which is not needed, since the moral badness already 
lies in the reference of the subject : thus yvh* will be used also of 
Jahve. In proof that the poet did not need to say IJ^'tcnN^ 
Zockler rightly points to x. 6, Job xxii. 29. 

Ter. 8 A man does not stand by wickedness, 

Bat the loot ci the righteous rem&inB unmoved. 
In J??*! there lies the idea of want of inward stay (pii. at Ps. i. 1); in 
a manner of thought and of conduct which has no stay in GxhI and 
His law, there can be expected no external endurance, no solidity. 
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The righteons, on the coDtraiy, have their root in God ; nothing 
can tear them from the gronnd in which they are rooted, they are as 
trees which no storm ontroott. The very aame thought is clothed 
in other words in x. S5, and another statement regarding the root 
of the righteous is found at xii. 12. 

We now place together vers. 4r-12, One proverb concerning 
the hoose-wife forms the beginning of this group, and four re- 
garding the management of the honse and bosineaa form the 
conclusion. 



As xi. 16 says of jn ne*Kj the pleasant wife (ID=X*'/'*')j ^"^ *^® 
obtaineth honour, so this proverb of 7^ '^^i the good wife 
(T^n = Siperi], virtus), that she raises her husband to higher 
honour : she is for his self-consciousness arei^vK Kav^^tr&aq 
(1 ThesB. ii. 19), and is also to him such a crown of faonour 
before the world (cf, xxri. 23). On the contrary, a ri^?p, con- 
ducting herself shamefally (cf. regarding the double meaning of 
this MithU word, which only here occurs in the fern., at z. 5), is to 
her husband imtar cariei in ossibut. 3^ (pjTl, x. 7) denotes both 
the earies and the worm-hole (cf. Job xli. 19, f^^ Y^f, worm-eaten 
■wood). Like as the carieg slowly but continuously increases, till 
at last the part of the body which the bone bears and the whole 
life of the man falls to ruin ; so an unhappy marriage gnaws at 
the marrow of life, it destroys the happiness of life, disturbs the 
pursuit, undermines the life of the husband. 

Ter. 6 The thoughts of the righteous are jnatioe, 
The couiiBels of the godless are deceit. 

They are so, that is, in their contents and their aim. To the 
righteous are ascribed rfis^no, namely, simple and clear ; to the 
godless, Ovanrij carefully thought out, prudently thought through 
schemes aud measures (regarding the word and the idea, vid. 
p. 57), but OB that very account not simple, because with a 
tendency; for the righteous have an objective rule, namely, that 
wiiich is right in the sight of God aud of men, but the godless 
have only a selfish purpose, which they seek to attain by deceiving, 
and at the cost of, their neighbour. 

Ver. 6 The word of the godless >s to lie in wait for the Wood of others, 
But the mouth of the upright deliveieth them. 
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Our editions have D*JK^ ^31, bnt the right Beqcence of the accents 
(in Cod. 1294 and elsewhere) is Q'vcn '^S^ ; the logical relation in 
this transformation, which is only rhythmically conditioned, remains 
the same. The TOcalization wavera between TJl*, which wonld 
he imper., and "^7^) which is infio., like~iOM, xxv. 7, "B*:?, xn. 11, 
*^?^, Gen. iii. 11. However one ponctaatea it, ths inGn. is iii> 
tended in any case, in which the expression always remains 
sketchy enough : ihe words of the godless are lying io wait for 
blood, i.4, they are calculated to bring others to this, into the 
danger of their lives, e.g. before the tribunal by false charges 
and false witness, 07 '^ ^he accus. of the object; for instead 
of ffi? 3^H (i. 11), to Inrk for hlood, a shorter expression, W 31K, 
is used (Ewald, § 282a). The suffix of D7V ' might appear, after 
xi. 60, to refer back to the D*^^ ; bnt the thought that their mouth 
saves the upright, that they thus know to speak themselves ont of 
the danger, is by far less appropriate (yid., on the contraiy, njni, 
xi. 9) than the thought that tlie moath of the upright deliveretb 
from danger those whose lives are threatened by the godless, as 
is rightly explained by Ewald, Berthean, Elster. The personal 
subject or object is in the Mashal style often to be evolved from 
the connection, e.g, xiv. 26, ziz. 23. 

Ver. 7 Tlie godless are oTertomed and ace no mtoe, 
Bnt the hoosa of the righteous stands. 

Berthean and Zockler explain : The wicked turn about, then are 
they no more; i.e. as we say ; it is over with them " in the turning 
of a hand." The noun in the t«/. ahsol, may cert^nly be the 
subject, like svii. 12, as well as the object (EwaM, § 328c), and 
l]Sn may be used of the turning about of oneself, Ps. Ixxviii. 9, 
2 Kings V. 36, 2 Chron. ix. 12. That explanation also may claim 
for itself that ^Bff\ nowhere occurs with a personal object, if we 
except one questionable passage, Isa. i. 7. But here the interpre- 
tation of the □'j;tn as the object lies near the contrast of nu, and 
moreover the interpretation of the ^Bf^, not in the sense of <rTpi' 
^etrdat (LXX.), but of xaTMrrpiipeiP (Syr., Targ., Jerome, Grcec, 
Venel., Luther), lies near the contrast of 1b^. The inf. ah»ol. 
thus leaves the power from which the catastrophe proceeds in- 
deiinite, aa the peas. ^^'^ would also leave it, and the act de- 
' EliBB Levito, in his note to the root no in Kimchi's WUrttrhueh, reads xir^Fi, 
Mid so also do 6 codd. in Eenuicat. But riB it masculine. 
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aignedly presented in a vagne manner to connect with 1 the cert^ir 
consequences therewith, as xzr. 4 1,, as if to aa^ : there comes only 
from some quarter an nnpamlleled overthrow which overwhelma 
the godless ; thus no rising np again is to be thought on, it is all 
over with them ; while, on the contrary, the hoase of the righteous 
withstands the storm which sweeps away the godless. 

Vec. 8 Accoidhig to the meunn of liia intelligeiiee is a. man piaiseS, 
And whoever is of a porene mind is detpised. 
Everywhere in the MUkU ?3|S' boa no other meaning than intel- 
lectut (vid. p. 87). The praise which is given to a man measures 
itself liiai? 'D^ (punctuate \'?^^''b'>, according to Torath Emeth, p. 
41, AccenUayetem, xx. § 1), i.e. according to the measnre (so '•b'? 
is used in the oldest form of the langnage) of his intelligence, or 
as we may also say, of his culture; for in these proverbs, which make 
tbe fear of Crod the highest principle, ?3^ means also understanding 
of moral excellence, not merely the intellectnal superiority of 
natural gifts. T^n is here a relative conception of manifold grada- 
tions, but it does uot mean renown in general, bat good renown. 
Parallel with '^^^, 3? refers to the understanding (voC?) ; the 
rendering of Loweostein, "who is of false heart," is defective. 
^IV^ (aynon. of 7^pi and TP^JI, but nowhere else interchanging with 
it) means here a vera et recto detortus et averstu (Fl.). Such a man 
who has not a good understanding, nor any certain rule of judg- 
ment, falls under contempt {Grcec. Venet. rp ovron^ eis /tvtrarffiov, 
after tbe false reading of mn^ instead of rt'n>), i.e, he defames him- 
self by his crooked judgment of men, of things and their relations, 
and is on this account in no position rightly to make use of them. 
Ter. g Better is he vho b lovly and has a Bervaiit, 

Thau he that makes hinudf mightjr and is without bread. 
This proverb, like xv. 17, commends the middle rank of life with 
its quiet excellences. n?i)l (like 1 Sam. xviii. 23), from l?ij, cog- 
nate with 7?^, Syr. 'klif, to despise, properly levi pendere, levem 
Itabere (whence l^-*^, scorn, disgrace), here of a man who lives in a 
humble position and does not seek to raise himself up. Many of 
the ancients (LXX., Symmachus, Jerome, Syr., Bashi, Lather, 
Schultens) explain w ^3r! by, and is a servant to himself, serves 
himself ; but in that case Uie words would have been iPtu? ^2Jn 
(Syr. PiPDJ BJerm), or rather wn liji?l. ^ V? l^Jjl would be more 
appropriate, as thus pointed by Ziegler, Ewald, and Hitzig. But 
if one adheres to the traditiooal reading, and interprets this^ as it 
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must be interpreted : et cui lervut (Targ., Grcec. Venet.), then tliat 
supplies a better contrast to d^7~'-^> ^^i^ " '■^^ ^^^^ necessity of 
an oriental in only moderate circamstances is a slave, just as was 
the case with the Greeks and Itomans " (Fl.). A man of lowly 
rank, who ts^ however, not so poor that he cannot support a slave, 
is better than one who boasts himself and is yet a beggar (2 Sam. 
iii. 29). The Hithpa. often expresses. a striving to be, or to 
^ish to appear to be, what the adj. corresponding to the verb 
states, e.g. Tiinn, "itfynri ; like the Greek middles, e^ea0ai, a^etrGai, 
cf. BBHTin and aoif>l^eadai. So here, where with Fleischer we have 
translated: who makes himself mighty, for ni3, gracem ette, is 
etymologically also the contrast of ibp. The proverb, Sirach x. 
26; Kpeiaaav ipya^ofiOio^ koX trepivvevtisv iv waaiv, tj ha^a^ofi,eva^ 
«a( a'Top&p apTtov (according to the text of Fritzsche), is a half 
remodelling, half translation of thia before us. 

Ter. 10 Th^ righteoos knows bow Iub cattle leel, 

And the oompasBion of the godless is cmel. 
The explanation : the righteous taketh care for the life of his beast 
^Fl.), fails, for 10a is to be taken with Ex. xxiii. 9 ; VB3 signifies 
also the state of one's soul, the frame of mind, the state of feeling ; 
bnt n* has, as in the related proverb, zxvii. 23, the meauing of 
carefol cognizance or investigation, in conformity with which one 
acts. If the Tord includes in the law of the Sabbath (Ex. xx. 10, 
xziii. 12) useful beasts and cattle, which are here especially meant, 
and secures to them the reward of their labour (Dent. xxv. 4); if it 
forbids the mutilation, and generally the giving of unnecessary 
pain, to beasts; if it enjoins those who take a bird's nest to let the 
dam escape (Dent xxii. 6 f.), — these are the prefigurationa of that 
nons tE'Bl mn, and as the Qod of the Tord thus appears at the close 
of the Book of Jonah, this wonderful apology (defensio) of the all- 
embracing compassion, the God also of the world-history in this 
sympathy for the beasts of the earth as the type of the righteous. 

In 10b most interpreters find an oxymoron : the compassion of 
^e godless is compassionless, the direct opposite of compassion; i.e. 
he possesses either altogether no compassion, or he shows such as in 
its principle, its expression, and in its effects is the opposite of what 
it onght to be (Fl.). fierlhean believes that in the sing, of the pre- 
dicate ^3tt he is justified in translating : the compassion of the 
wicked is a tyranny. And as one may speak of a loveless love, t.e. 
.of a love which in its principle is nothing else than selfishness, so 
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also of a compasBionless compassion, sncli as cooslsts only in gestars 
and speech, without truth of feeling and of active results. Bat 
how such a compassionlesa compassion toward the cattle, and one 
which is reallj' cmel, is possible, it may be difficult to show. 
Hitzig's conjecture, ^on^ sprang from this thought : the most 
merciful among sinners are cruel — the sinner is as such not mrn. 
The LXX. is right in the rendering, r^ Bi inrkirfxva rwv 
aire^wv aveKe^fiova, The noun B^n^ means here not compassion, 
but, as in Qen. xHii. SO (LXX. Svrtpa or f/Kara) and 1 Kings 
iii. 26 (LXX. ft^pa), has the meaning the bowek (properly 
tender parts, cf. Arab. raJckvma, to be soft, tender, with rAm), and 
thus the interior of the body, in which deep emotions, and especially 
strong sympathy, are wont to be reflected (cf. Hos, z. 8). The 
singular of the predicate nUM arises hen from the unity of the 
subject-conception : the inwards, as Jer. 1. 12, from the reference 
of the expression to each individual of the many. 
Ter. 11 He Uiat tilletii his ovn groimd is utisfied with bread. 

And be that foUowetb after Tain parsaits is denud of undeniandiDg. ' 
Yet more complete is the antithetic parallelism in the doubUtte^ 
xxriii. 19 (cf. also Sir. xx. 27a). The proverb recommends the 
cultivation of the field as the surest means of supporting oneself 
honestly and abundantly, in contrast to the grasping after vain, 
i.e. unrighteous means of subsistence, windy speculations, and the 
like (Fl.). D'^ are here not persons (Bertheau), but things 
withoat solidity and value (LXX. ftdrtua; Aquila, Theodotion, 
Keva), and, in conformity with the contrast, not real business. 
Elsewhere also the mas. plur. discharges the function of a neuU 
noun of multitude, vid. tr*f?3, pritKipalia, viii. 6, and onr, Pe. 
sin. 14 — one of the many examples of the imperfect use of the 
gender in Hebr.; the speaker has in D^pn, vana el inania, not D'T^M 
(Judg. ix. 4), but D-nn (Dent, xxxii. 47) in view. The LXX. 
erroneously at xxviii. 19, and Symmachus and Jerome at both 
places understand D'p^ of slothfulness. 

Yer. 12 The godless hutelb after tbe spml td evfl-doeiB ; 
Bat the root of tbe righteous shoota forth. 
This translation is at the same time an explanation, and agrees with 
Fleischei's " the godless strives by unrighteous gain like the wicked 
(iv. 14) to enrich himself, namely, as must be understood from the 
antithetic members of the parallelism, in vain, without thereby 
making progress and gaining anything certain. The preterite^ as 
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si. 2, 8, etc., places the general tme proposition as a separate 
historic principle derived from experience. In 126 in^ stauds 
«Iliptica1ly or pregnantly : edet, aoU. quod radix edere tolet, tobolem 
ttirpia, ramorum, etc., as in the Arab, natan and dnatan are 
specially used without an obj. of the spontaneonaness of an odour.'* 
1^^ (from "Kt, to spy, to hunt) is elsewhere the instrument of the 
hunt (a net), here the object and end of it. If the words had been 
D'jn 'Hiirci, then we would explain after D'jn '3N?0j Ps. Ixxviii, 49 
(vid. comm. on), and in ne'M, vi. 24; but in the difference of 
number, a*}n will not be the qualitative but the subjective personal 
genitive : capturam gualetn mali capiant. Ewald, who nnderstaods 
D'^n, 116, of good-for-nothing- fellows, interprets D'jn here, on the 
contrary, as neuter (§ 1726) ; the desire of the wicked is an evil 
net, {.e. wherein he catches all manner of evil for himself. The 
LXX. has here two proverbs, in which l^va occurs in the plnr. 
and in the sense of axypufia-ra ; 126 of the Hebr. text is rendered : 
at Bk pi^ai T&v evaeff&v iv o;^um/ia<Ti, which Schleuaner explains 
immotce enmt. Ihe Hebr. text can gain nothing from this variation. 
That the LXX. read jn'K ffpnx enin is not probable, since they 
nowhere thus translate p^K. But Beiske and Ziegler have, like 
Ewald and Hitzig, combined 11^ of this proverb with ]n* from IfVtt 
(Arab. v!&tin),f,Tmum, perennem esse. Hitzig translates the distich, 
after emending the text of 12a by the help of the LXX. and the 
Arab. : the refuge of the wicked is crumbling clay, but the root of 
the righteous endures (tn.^ from |n>). Bottcher also reads iDn instead 
of ion, and translates {vid. p. 192, 1. 11) : the refuge of the wicked 
is miry clay, but the root of the righteous holdeth fast (tn* = Arab. 
wdUn). But this derivation of a verb pi is not necessary. The 
Gr(Be. Venet. rightly, pi^a Bk Bixaitov Bcoffei. The obj. is self- 
evident Eashi reads nun tm pi'^ *ikt wnB* no. So also Schul- 
tens. The root giveth, is equivalent to, it is productive in bringing 
forth that which lies in its nature. That the root of the righteous 
endures (Targ. OSni) is otherwise expressed, xii. 3. 

Proverbs regarding injunoos and beneficial words, wise hearing 
and prudent silence, 

Ver. 13 In t}te tnnsgrcnion of the lips there lies a dangerouB anora ; 

The righteous eacapeth from ifonble. 

The consecutive modus (tnm) Js here of greater weight than e.g. 

at xi. 8, where the connection follows without it (i^^n) from the' 

idea of the change of place. The translation : but the right- 

TOI~ I. ■ 
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«oas . . . restores K]ri (ttv^l), and ignores the syllogistic relation of the 
members of the proverb, which shows itself here (cf. the contrary, 
xi, 9) to a certain degree by ttV^, Ewald displaces this relation, 
for he paraphrases : " any one may easily come into great danger 
by means of inconsiderate words ; yet it is to be hoped that the 
righteous may escape, for he will guard himself against evil from 
the beginning." He is right here in interpreting ms and jn 'PjAo 
as the designation of danger into whicli one is betrayed by the 
transgressions of his lips, but " inconsiderate words" are less thaa 
C'nBb' jib's. One must not be misled into connecting with JfE^a tlie 
idea of missing, or a false step, from the circumstance that l'S'3 
means a step ; both verbs have, it is true, the common R. va with 
the fundamental idea of placing apart or separating, but V^ has 
nothing to do with F^a (step = placing apart of the legs), but 
denotes (as Arab, fusuwk fi»k, f ram the primary meaning diruplio, 
diremtio) a sinning, breaking through and breaking off the relation 
to God (cf. e.g. zxviii. 24), or even the restraints of morality (x. 19), 
Such a sinning, which fastens itself to, and runs even among the 
righteous, would not be called Vc'fi, but rather ntwn (xx. 9). Ac- 
cording to this the proverb will mean that sinful words bring into 
extreme danger every one who indulges in them — a danger which 
lie can with difficulty escape; and that thus the righteous, who 
guards himself against sinful words, escapes from the distress (cf. 
with the expression, Eccles. vji. 18) into which one is thereby 
betrayed, in jg the descriptive and expressive epithet to pfio (cf. 
Eccles. ix. 12) : a bad false trap, a malicious snare, for t?piD is the 
snare which closes together and catches the bird by the feet. This 
proverb is repeated at xxix. 6, peculiarly remodelled. The LXX. 
has after ver. 13 another distich: 

He who is of mild coantenauce fincletb mercy; 

He who IB litigious oppresseth Bonis. 
(nil^U, or rather, more in accordance with the Hebrew original : 
oppresseth himself, \va:,) 
Ver, 11 From die fruit nhich the mouth of the man biingeth forth is he 
Batiafied with good, 
And what the hands of the man accomplish returns hack to him. 
The proverb finds its final verification in tho last judgment (cf. 
Matt. xii. 37), but it is also illustrated in the present life. If the 
mouth of a man bringeth forth fruit, — namely, the fruit of whole- 
Eome doctrine, of right guidance, pf comforting exhortation, of 
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peace-bringing consolation for others, — this fruit is also to his own 
advantage, he richly enjoys tlie good which flows ont of his own 
mouth, the blessing he bestows is also a blessing for himself. . The 
same also is the case with the actions of a man. That which is 
done, OF the service which is rendered by his hands, comes back to 
him as a reward or as a punishment. 7U33 signifies primarily accom- 
plishment, ezecntton, and is a twofold, double-sided conception : a 
rendering of good or evil, and merit on the side of men (whether 
merited reward or merited punishment), as well as recompense, re- 
quital on the side of God. The first line is repeated, somewhat 
altered, at xiii. 2, xviii. 30. The whole proverb is prophetically 
echoed in Isa. iii. 10 f. The Keri ^"V^ has Jahve as the subject, 
or rather the subject remains undefined, and " one requites him '* 
is equivalent to : it is requited to him. The Chethtb seems to us 
more expressive ; but this use of the active with the undefined sub- 
ject, instead of the passive, is certainly as much in the Mishit style 
(cf. xiii. 21) as the development of the subject of the clause from 
a foregoing genitive. 

Ycr. 15 The way of the fool is right in hia own eyes, 
But the wise lisleneth t« counsel. 

Other proverbs, like xvi, 2, say that generally the judgment of a 
man regarding his character does not go beyond a narrow subjec- 
tivity ; but there are objective criteria according to which a man 
cait prove whether tlie way in which he walks is right ; but the 
fool knows no other standard than, his own opinion, and however 
clearly and truly one may warn him tliat the way which he has 
chosen is the wrong way and leads to a fake end, yet he obstinately 
persists ;^ while a wise man is not so wise in his own eyes (iii. 7) as 
not to he willing to listeu to well-meant counsel, because, however 
careful lie may be regarding his conduct, yet he does not regard 
his own judgment so unerring as not to be inclined ever anew to 
try it and let it stand the test. Ewald has falsely construed : yet 
whoever hears cotmsel is wise. In consequence of the contrast, 
yiM and D?n are the subject ideas, and with nsjj? S)Dfe*l is brought 
forward that which is in contrast to the eelf-complacency of the 
fool, the conduct of the wise man. 

' Vid. kindred proverbs by Carl ScbuTze, T>k libt. SpTichrSrler der deutschen 
eprache (1860), p. 50, and M. C. Walil's Das Spriciicoi-i in der Titb.-amm, 
LiUmtuT, vJi.v>. (1871), p. 31. 
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Yer. 16. The relations of the snbject and the predicate are ths 
game as in the preceding verse. 

The fool makes known hia Tez&tion cm the Mine day [at once] , 
On the contrary, the prudent man hideth the offence. 
Very frequently in these proverbs the first line is only defined by 
tlie adducing of the second, or the second holds itself in the light 
of the first. A pqst-bibt. proverb says that a man is known by 
three things : by his D13 (his behaviour in drinking), his 0^3 (his 
conduct in money tranaactiona), end his DV3 (his conduct under 
deep inward excitement). So here: he is a fool who, if some in- 
jury is done to him, immediately shows his vexation in a passionate 
manner ; while, on the contrary, the prudent man maintains silence 
as to the dishonour that is done to him, and represses his displea- 
sure, so as not to increase his vexation to his own injury. Passion- 
less retaliation may in certain cases be a duty of self-preservation, 
and may appear to be necessary for the protection of truth, but 
passionate self-defence ia always of evil, whether the injury which 
is infiicted be justifiable or unjustifiable. Regarding Bins, callidus, 
eid. p. 66; Schultens' comparison of the Greek 'jfyviivaafihiot is 
only a conceit in want of better knowledge. Regarding HDb (only 
here and at ver. 23) with HMD, 35 in^ (only xi. 27) with 1{1KT3, 
vid. Hwald, § 170a. &f'3 signifies on the self-same day = without 
delay, immediately, and is well translated by the LXX. av0^/iepov. 
With another object, 166 is repeated in 23a. 

Most of the remaining parables of tliis section refer to the right 
nse and the abuse of the tongue. 

Ver. 17 He that breathes the love of truth, ntten that xrhich >s right ; 
But a lying tongue, deceit. 
This verse is similar in meaning to xiv. 5 (where 5i = vi. 19a); 
the second line of the distich = xiv. 256. Everywhere else tyv 
Mia stand together, only here rPli' is joined to njioi* ; vid. regarding 
this n*S* forming an attributive clause, and then employed as an 
adjective, but with distinct verbal force, at vi. 19. Viewed super- 
ficially, the proverb appears tautological ; it is not so, however, but 
places in causal connection the internal character of men and their 
utterances : whoever breathes ^J^i^, truth or conscientiousness (tha 
property of the I^QK, vid. at Fs. xii. 2), i.e. lets the voice of this be 
heard in his utterances, such an one speaks p^^, i.e. uprightness, 
integrity, that which is correct, right (Isa. xlv. 19, cf. zli. 26), in 
lelation to truth in genera), and to the present casein particular; 
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but he who D^5^ 1)?, i.e. he who, against better knowledge and the 
consciousDcss of untruth, confirms by his testimony (from Itf, 
revertere, to say again and again), therewith gives utterance to his 
impure character, his wicked intention, proceeding from delight in 
doing evil or from self-interest, and diverted towards the injury 
of his neighbour. As n:iDK and noiD correspond as statements of 
the contents of the utterances, so pnx and Dnpc as statements of 
their motive and aim. fio'jp is obj. accos. of the Ta^ (from T3n, to 
bring to light, cf. 1H, visibility) to be supplied, not the pred. nom. 
dolorum atructor, as Fleischer poetically finds. 

Ver. 18 There in that babbleth Lke the thrnsts of & Bword, 
But tlie toDgue of the wise is healing. 
The second (cf. xi. 24) of the proverbs beginning with B^;. The 
verb "03 (**??)i peculiar to the Hebr., which in the modern Hebr. 
generally means " to speak out " (M030 in the grammar : the pro- 
nunciation) (according to which the LXX., Syr., and Targ. trans- 
late it by IOK), means in biblical Hebr., especially with reference 
to the binding of oneself by an oath (Lev. t. 4), and to solemn 
protestations (Num. xxx. 1, 9, according to which Jerome, pro- 
mittit) : to utter incautiously in words, to speak without thought 
and at random, referred erroneously by Gesenius to the K. 133, to 
be hollow, probably a word imitative of the sound, like the Greek 
^arrapl^ea/, to stammer, and ^aTToXoyeiv, to babble, which the 
lexicographers refer to a talkative person of the name of BaTTo;, 
as our "talbadera" [=to talk foolishly] owes its origin to one 
Jenaer Bader on the Saal. Theod, and the Grac. Veitet. give the 
false reading lyo'iS (TreTroiflm?). ain nllpTOS utancla loco accusativi, 
the 3 being regarded as a noun : (effutiene verba) qua sunt inatar 
confosiionum gladii (Fl.). We also call such a man, who bridles 
his loquacity neither by rejection nor moderates it by indulgent 
reference to his fellow-men, a Schwertmaul (sword-mouth) or a 
Schandmaul (a mouth of shame = slanderer), and say that he has a 
tongue like a sword. But on the other hand, the tongue of the 
wise, which is in itself pure gentleness and a comfort to others, 
since, far from wounding, rather, by means of comforting, sup- 
porting, directing exhortation, exercises a soothing and calming 
influence. Regarding KEi'ij whence KS")?, Dietrich in Gesenius' 
Xwr. is right. The root-meaning of the verb Ka"! (cognate fiE'^, to 
be loose, Hipli. to let go, Hithpa. xviii. 9, to show oneself slothful) 
is, as the Arab, kindred word ra/d, rafa, raf, raw/ {r^f) shows, 
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that of stilling, softening, soothing, whence arises the meaning of 
healing (for which the Arab, has tabb and 'alkh) ; the meaning to 
repair, to mend, which the Arab, rafd and rafa hare, does not stand 
in a prior relation to to heal, as might appear from Job xiii. 4, bnt 
is a specializing of the general idea of rejicere lying in mitigare, 
just as the patcher is called aKe<rrpia^'^Tr^Tpia,^ from aiciofiai, 
wbicli means equally to still and to heal. Since thns in Mfil tbe 
meanings of mitigating and of healing are involved, it is plain that 
MB1D, as it means healing (the remedy) and at the same time (cf. 
depatreia, Rev. xxii. 2) the preservation of health, iv. 22, vi. 15, 
xvi. 24, xxix. 1, so also may mean mildness (here and %v. 4), tran- 
quillity (xiv. 30 ; Eccles. x. i, calm patience in contrast to violent 
passion), and refreshing (ziii. 17). Oetinger and Hitzig translate 
here "medicine;" our translation, "healing (the means of healing)," 
is not essentially different from it. 

Ver. 19 The lip of tmtli endarea for ever. 

But the lying toDgne only while I wink with the eye. 
None of the old translators understood the phrase >irpf(~iW ; the 
Venet. also, which follows Kimchi's first explanation, is incorrect : 
eoK p^^eati, till I split (shatter) it (the tongue). Abulwalid is 
nearer the correct rendering when he takes mrinK as a noun = 
Si"] with ffe parag. Ahroa b. Joseph is better in rendering the 
phrase by : until I make a vrt, and quite correct if w (from 
Si"* = Arab, raf, which is used of the swinging of the balance) 
is taken in the sense of a twinkling of the eye (Schulteus: 
vibramen) j cf. Orelli's Die heir. Synonyme der Zeit nnd Ewigkeit, 
p. 27 f ., where the synonyms for a twinkling of the eye, a moment, 
are placed together. ^V (properly progi'ess) has in this phrase the 
meaning, wliile, so long as, and the cohortative signiiies, in contra- 
distinction to D^liK, which may also denote an unwilling movement 
of the eyelids, a movement proceeding from a free determination, 
serving for the measurement of a short space of time, Ewald, 
§ 223a. njrn«, Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44, where Ewald takes njPils '3 
(when I . . .) in tbe same sense as njmtflS here, which is more 
appropriate than the explanation of Hitzig, who regards *a as 
opening the principal clause, and attaches to JJ'Jin tbe quite too 
pregnant signification " to need (for an action) only a moment." 
The lip of truth, i.e. the lip which speaketh truth, endures for ever 
' Whether faTrtn, eiplwned ndther by Cortins nor by Flick, rtiinds in a 
rclatiMi to it, we leave ont of view. 
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(for truth, nOK = niDN, is just the enduring) ; but the tongue of 
falsehood is only for a moment, or a wink of the eye, for it is 
soon convicted, and with disgrace brings to silence; for a post-bibl. 
Aram, proverb says : "KP^ tth ttr\^v i»\i HBWp, the truth endures, 
the lie endures not {Schabbat/i 104o), and a Hebrew proverb: 
•^l^Jl ^^ r?* "'^?( the lie has no feet (ou which it can stand).^ 
Ter. 20 Deceit is in the heart of him who deviaeth e?i], 
But tiioee who devise peace canse joy. 
Begarding the figure of forging, fabricating (LXX., Aqnila, 
Symmachns, and Theodotion, Teicratiieiv), or of ploughing, which 
anderlies the phrase in Bnn, moliri malum, vid. at iii. 29. That 
deceit is in the heart of him who deviseth evil (jn *Bhrr3?3, as is 
correctly punctnated e.g. by Norzi) appears to be a platitude, for 
the jn Enn is as such directed against a neighbour. Bat, in the 
first place, 20a in itself says that the evil which a man hatches 
against another always issues in a fraudulent, malicious deception 
of the same ; and in the second place, it says, when taken in con- 
nection with 20b, where •^rip^ is the parallel word to nc^D, that 
with the deception he always at the same time prepares for liim 
sorrow. The contrast to jn 'Enn is oSbf 'iirt', and thus denotes 
not those who give counsel to contending parties to conclude peace, 
but such as devise peace, viz. ia reference to the neighbour, for 
YJT' means not merely to impart counsel, but also mentally to 
devise, to resolve upon, to decree, 2 Chron. xxv. 16, Isa. xsxii. 7 f. ; 
cf. '>v Yff; Jer. xlix. 30. Hitzig and Zockler give to Qlic' the 
general idea of welfare (that which is salutary), and interpret the 
nnol? as the inner joy of the good conscience. Certainly wlxf 
(E. ist?, extrahere, in the sense of deliverance from trooble) means 
not only peace as to the eiiternal relationship of men with each 
other, but also both internal and external welfare. Thus it is 
here meant of external welfare; Hitzig rightly compares Jer. 
sxix. 11 with Nabum i. 11 to the contrast between OlpE' and jn- 
But as ntriD is not self-deception, but the deception of another, so 
also nnab is not the joy of those who devise the device in their 
hearts for the deception of others, but the joy they procure for 
others. Thoughts of peace for one's neighbour are always thoughts 
of procuring joy for him, as thoughts of evil are thoughts of deceit, 
and thus of procuring sorrow for bim. Thus 'Sjn'il is an abbre* 
riated expression for 'Vffl' J?!). 

1 Vid. Doke's nabbia. Btumadese (1844), p. 231. 
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Tet. 31 No erfl befalla the righteona, 

Bat the godless are full of evil. 



Hitztg translates IJIJ " Borrow," and Zockler " injury ; " bat the 
word ugnifies evil as ethical wickedness, and althongh it may be 
ased of any misfortniie in general ,(as in ^^K*I3, opp. r?*^?) ; thas 
it denotes especially such sorrow as is the harvest and product of 
sin, zxii. 8, Job iv. 8, Isa. lix. 4, or such as brings after it punish- 
ment, Hab. iii. 7, Jer. iv. 15. That it is also here thns meant the 
contrast makes evident. The godless are full of evil, for the moral 
evil which is their life-element brings out of itself ail kinds of 
evil ; on the contrary, no kind of evil, such as sin brings forth antl 
produces, falls upon the righteous. God, as giving form to human 
fortune (Ex. zxt. 13), remains in the background (cf. Fs. xci. 10 
with T. 1 f.) ; vid. regarding niK, the weaker power of my^ to go 
against, to meet, to march against^ Fleischer, Levy's Chald. Wbrt- 
bvch, 57-i. 

Ter. 22 LjiDg lips are an abhorrence to Jahve, 
Ajid Oiej that deal tcoly are His delight 
The frame of the distich is like xu 1, 20. >i^*t3K is probity as the 
harmony between the words and the inward thoughts, The 
LXX., which translates a H troiav vitrrtK, had in view D'Jltas nev 
(D'^M rib's, cf. Isa. xxvi. 2) ; the text of all other translations 
agrees witli that commonly received. 

Ter. 23 A prudent man conceals knowledge, 
And a heart-fool proclaims imbecility. 
In 23a ver. 166 is repeated, only a little changed ; also 16a corre- 
sponds with 23a, for, as is there said, the fool knows not how to 
keep his anger to himself, as here, that a heart-fool (^cf. the lying 
mouth, 22a) proclaims (trumpets forth), or as xlii. 16 says, displays 
folly without referring to himself the ei lacuisaes. To this forward 
charalatan blustering, which intends to preach wisdom and yet 
proclaims in the world mere folly, i.e. nonsense and imbecility, and 
thereby makes itself troublesome, and only to be lauglied at and 
despised, stands in contrast the relation of the &v^^ Q^K, homo 
caltidus, who possesses knowledge, hut keeps it to himself without 
btinging it forth till an occasion pi'esents itself for setting it forth 
at the right place, at the right time, and to the right man. The 
right motive also regulates such silence as well as modesty, But 
this proverb places it under the point of view of prudence. 
We take verses 24~28 togetlier as a group. In these verses 
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the snbject is Hie means of rising (in the world), and the two ways, 
the one of which leads to error, and the other to life. 

Yer. 34 Tlie hand of the diligent kttahiB to dominion, 

Bat sbthf ulnefiB wilt become tribulaiy. 
In X. 4 n;cn was adj., but to 1? standing beaide it ; here it is to be 
regarded as adj. to ^! (singgish hand) supplied from 24a, but may 
be equally regarded as a subst. (sloth fulness) (vid. at ver. 27). 
Regarding T^~in, vid. p. 211. DO signifiea tribute and service, i^. 
tributary service rendered to a master. In xl. 29J ^3? stands for it. 
It is still the experience of to-day, as it was of Solomon's time, 
that slothfulness (indolence) brings down to a state of servitude, 
if not evNi deeper, but that vigorous activity raises to dominion or 
to the position of a master, i^e. to independence, wealth, respect, 
and power. 

Ter. 35 Trouble ia the heart of a man boweth it down, 

And a friendlj word maketh it glad. 
The twofold anomaly that ''^JK'n is construed as masc. and 2? as 
fem. renders the text doubtful, bnt the LXX., Syr., Targum, 
which introduce another subject, <f>o^epo<! X0709 (^'^T? ij'l t), do 
not improve it ; Theodotiou's is preferable, who translates /j4pifiva 
iv KapSi^ aiiSpoi Kariayei auroc, and thus reads UHE^, But the 
rhyme is thereby lost. As ^i2^, Gen. slix. 6, so also may 3p be 
used as fem., for one thereby thinks on pd: ; the plur. 0^3? ("^3»), 
according to which in Ezek. xvi, 30 we find the sing, nap, may also 
conform to this. And njnB*" as pred. to rutCT follows the scheme 
ii. 10£, perhaps not without attractional co-operation after the 
scheme D'nn onni ntpp, 1 Sam. ii. 4, nntJ'i!') from nne*, occurs only 
here; but ntp'n, from nriB', occurs only twice. 3iti *i2'i designates in 
the book ,of Joshua and in Kings (1 Kings viii. 5G) the divine 
promise; here it is of the same meaning as 1 Kings xii. 7: an 
appeasing word. Who has not in himself had thb experience, how 
such a word of friendly encouragement from a sympatliizing heart 
cheers the sorrowful soul, and, if only for a time, changes its sorrow 
into the joy of confidence and of hopel 

Yer. 2C The righteous looketh after his pastnres, 

But the wa7 of the godles leadeth tbem ioto etm. 
In 26a no acceptable meaning is to be gained from the traditional 
mode of vocalization. Most of tlie ancients translate ^ as part, 
to Tn*, as it occurs in post-bib. Hebr,, e^. fTjn] nan, prevailing, 
altogether peculiar love. Thus the Targum, •^'^^n ID 3D ; Venet. 
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vftrepirrevTot (after Eimchi) ; on the otber band, Aqmla, active: 
irepurveCmv riv ir\t)vlop (making the neighbonr rich), which the 
meaning of the Kal as well aa the form 'W oppose ; Luther, " The 
righteous man is better than his neighbour," according to which 
Fleischer also explains, " Probably in; from in^, vXeova^ew, has 
tbfl meaning of irXcov l^tv, irKeovticrav, he gains more booonr, 
respect, rtclies, etc., than the otlier, vis. the nnrigbteoos." Yet 
more satisfactory Ahron b. Joseph : not the nobility and the 
name, bnt thi^ that he is righteoas, raises a man above others. 
In this sense we would approve of the prcettantior alUro juttiu, if 
only the two parts of the proverb were not by such a rendering 
wholly isolated from one anotber. Thus "V); is to be treated as the 
fat. of I'nn. The Syr. anderstands it of right counsel ; and in like 
manner Scbultens explains it, with Cocceius, of intelligent, skilfnl 
guidance, and the modems (e.g. Gesenius) for the most part of 
guidance generally. Ewald rather seeks (because the proverb- 
Btyle avoids the placing of a fat. verb at the commencement of the 
proverb [but cf. xvii, 10]) to interpret in; as a noun in the sense 
of director, but his jastificaUon of the fixed d is nnfoanded. And 
generally this sense of the word is exposed to many objections. 
The verb im signifies, after its root, to go aboat, " to make to go 
about," but is, however, not eqnivalent to, to lead (wherefore 
Biittcher too ingeniously derives in; = intt; from inK = "WV) ; and 
wherefore this strange word, since the Book of Proverbs is so rich 
in synonyms of leading and guiding ! The Hiplu 1*nn fligolfies to 
send to spy, Judg. i. 23, and in this sense the poet ought to have 
said Vijn? "in; : the righteous spies out (the way) for his neighbour, 
he serves him, as tJie Targum-Talmud would say, as 1J?. Thus 
connect«d with the obj. accus. the explanation would certainly be : 
the righteons searches out his neighbour (Lowenstein), he has 
intercourse with men, according to the maxim, <' TVau »ehau vem" 
But why not Vipi, but 'iijno, which occurs only once, sis. 7, in the 
Mishle, and then for an evident reason t Therefore, with Doderlein, 
Dathe, J. D. Michaelis, Ziegler, and Hitzig, we prefer to read Vlp^P; 
it is at least not necessary, with Hitzig, to change y?, into in;, 
since the Hiphil may have the force of the intens. of the Kal, but 
in; without the jussive signification is a poetic licence for I'n;. 
That 1W can quite well be used of the exploring of the pasture, the 
deriv. ""KV, Job xxxix, 18, shows. Thus altered, 26a falls into an 
appropriately contrasted relation to 266, The way of the godless 
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leads them into error ; the coarse of life to which they have given 
themselves up has such a power over them that they cannot set 
themselves free from it, tmd it leads the enslaved into destruction : 
the righteous, on the contrary, b free with respect to the way which 
he takes and the place where he stays ; his view (regard) is directed 
to his true advancement, and he looketh after his pasture, i.e. 
examines and discovers, where for him right pasture, i.e. the 
advancement of his outer and inner life, is to be found. With 
vtsno there is a comhination of the thought of this verse with the 
following, whose catch-word is iTV, his prey. 
Ver. 27 The slotlifal paraneB not his prey ; 

Bat B, precioag pOBseasioii of a iubji ia diligence. 
The LXX., Syr., Targ., and Jerome render ^'in; in the sense of 
obtaining or catching, but the verbal stem ^in nowhere has this 
meaning. When Fleischer remarks, T!f?, S.'t. Xry., probably like 
137, properly to entangle in a noose, a net, he supports his opinion 
by reference to 0''3'?C!, which signifies lattice-windows, properly, 
woven or knitted like a net. But ^n, whence this CSin, appears 
to he equivalent to the Arab, kliarh, fissura, so that the plur. gives 
the idea of a manifoldly divided (lattice-like, trellis-formed) window. 
The Jewish lexicographers (Menahem, Abulwalld, Parchon, also 
Juda b. Koreish) all aim at that which is in accord with the mean- 
ing of the Aram, ipn, to singe, to roast (=ATab. kai'k) ; the slothful 
roasteth not his prey, whether (as Fiirst presents it) because he is too 
lazy to hunt for it (Berth.), or because when he has it he prepares 
it not for enjoyment (Ewald). But to roast is ni'X, not ^^^, which ia 
used only of singeing, e.g. the hair, and roasting, e.g. ears of corn, 
bnt not of the roosting of flesh, for which reason Joseph Kimchi 
(vid. Kimchi's Lex.) understands VTS of wild fowls, and ^^^' of the 
singeing of the tips of the wings, so that they cannot 3y away, 
according to which the Venet. translates ov /icvel . . .tj 8^pa aiirov. 
Thus the Arab, must often help to a right interpretation of the air. 
\ey. Schultens is right: VerbumlLarak,j\n,apiidArabes estmoveref 
ciere, exeiiare, xaiflv generatim, et apeciatim excitare pradam e eubili, 
Kivtiv r^K Oripav. The Lat. agitare, used of the frightening up and 
driving forth of wild beasts, corresponds with the idea here, as e.g. 
used by Ovid, Metam. x. 538, of Diana : 

Aul protios Uporei aal celfitm in eormta cervim 

Aat agilat damaa. 
Thus T<^^ together with n'V gains the meaning of hnntlng, and 
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generally of catcliiag the prejr. n*an_ is here incarnate slothful- 
nesB, aod thus without ellipse equivalent to rrcn VV, That ia the 
contrasted claose pin does not mean oitoto^?, decreed (Lowen- 
Bteia), nor gold (Targ., Jerome, Venel.), nor that which is excellent 
(Syr.), is manifest from this contrast as well as from x. 4, zii. 24. 
The cisase has from its sequence of words something striking about 
it. The LXX. placed the words in a different order: icnifta S« 
tI/uop avijp ieadapo<i (yhn in the sense of Arab, kkdiat). Bat 
besides this transposition, two others have been tried : pin SIN pn 
"ij", the possession of an indostrions man is precious, and Ditt ^p* pn 
pin, a precious possession is that (supply pn) of an industrious man. 
But the traditional arrangement of the words gives a better meaning 
than these modifications. It is not, however, to be explained, with 
Ewald and Bertheau ; a precious treasure of a man is one who is 
industrious, for why should the industrious man be thought of as 
a worker for another aud not for himself t Another explanation 
advanced by Kimchi : a valuable possession to men is industry, has 
the twofold advantage that it is according to the existing sequence 
of the words, and presents a more intelligible thought. But can 
pin have the meaning of fnxnn (the being industrious) t Hitzig 
reads Y^'^lj to make haste (to be industrious). This is unnecessary, 
for we have here a case similar to x. 17, where '^bE' for ^o^l* is to 
be expected : a precious possession of a man is it that, or when, he 
is industrious, pin briefly for pin irt'Jj. The accentuation fluc- 
tuates between IP DlK^iril (so e.g. Cod. 1294), according to which 
tiie Targum translates, and ^p' D1K"pni, which, according to oar 
explanation, is to be pi'eferred. 

Ver. 26 In the path of righteonsueas is life, 

And the way of its path is immortoli^. 

All the old versions to the Venet. give "?M instead of "?K, and are 
therefore under the necessity of extracting from fi3'n? ^^^^ a 
meaning con'esponding to this, e^; SdvaTov, in which they are 
followed by Hitzig : " a devious way leadeth to death." Bat 3*ra 
(nTHl) signifies step, and generally way and street {vid. at i. 15), 
not " devious way," which is expressed, Judg. v. 6, by nb^p'S mni«. 
And that 7K is anywhere punctuated thus in the sense of 7M is 
previously improbable, because the Babyloniail system of punctua- 
tion distinguishes the negative ^tA with a sliort Palhach, and the 
prepositional hv (Arab, ild) with a short Ckirek, from each other 
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(vid. Pinsker, EinL p. xxu. f.) ; the panciaation 2 Sam. xlii. 16, 
Jer. li. 3, gives do support to the opiaioa that here 7K is vocalized 
thus in the sense of TM, and it is not to be thus corrected. Nothing 
is more natural than that the Chokma in its constant contrast 
between life and death makes a beginning of expressing tlie idea 
of the adavcuria (vid. p. 42), which Aquila erroneously read from 
the niD"^ Ps. zlviii. 15. It has been objected that for the forma- 
tion of such negative substantives and noun-adjectives Kb {e.g. 
^N-t6, D^^6) and not W ia used ; but that h» also may be in close 
connection with a noun, 2 Sam, i. 13 shows. There 50"?K ia 
equivalent to ?ti 'O* "^t according to which it may also be explained 
in the passage before us, with Luther and all the older interpreters, 
who accepted 7K in its negative signification : and on (the 3 govern- 
ing) the way ... is no death. The negative 7M frequently stands 
as an intensifying of the objective K? ; but why sbould the Ohokma, 
which has already shown itself bold in the coining of new words, 
not apply itself to the formation of the idea of immortality T : the idol 
name 7}^, is the result of a much greater linguistic boldness. It is 
certain that 7» is here not equivalent to ?K; the Masora is therefore 

right in affirming that n^'na ia written with He raphatum pro map- 

picato (vid. Kimchi, Michlol 81a, and in the Lea.\ cf. 1 Sam. 
XX. 20, vid. Bottcher, § 418. Thus: the way of their step is 
immortality, or much rather, since ^^ is not a fixed idea, but 
also denotes the going to a distance (i.e. the jouraey), the be- 
haviour, the proceeding, the walk, etc. : the walking (the stepping 
over and passing through) of their way is immortality. Kich in 
synonyms of the way, the Hebrew style delights in connecting 
them with picturesque expressions ; but "^yi always means the 
way in general, which divides into ram« or nia'TU (Job vi. 18, 
Jer. xviii. 5), and consists of such (Isa. iii. 16). The distich is 
synonymous: on the path of righteousness (accentuate ripny mK3) 
is life meeting htm who walks in it, and giving itself to him as a 
possession, and the walking in its path is immortality (cf. iii. 17, 
X. 28) ; BO that to go in it and to be immortal, i.e. to be delivered 
from death, to be exalted above it, is one and the same thing. If 
we compare with this, xiv. 32&, it is obvious that the Chokma 
begins (vid. Payehol. p. 410) to break through the limits of this 
present life, and to announce a life beyond the reach of death. 
The proverb xii. 28 is so sablime, so weighty, that it manifestly 
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forms a period and conclasion. This is confirmed from the follow- 
ing proverb, which begins like x. 1 (cf. 5), and anew stomps the 
coUectioD as intended for youth : 



liii. 1 A wise son ia hii father's w 

Bat a Bcorner listens not to rebuke. 
The LXX., which the Syr. follows, translate Tihv Travovpyov 
vTrqKoov varpi, whence it is not to be concluded with Lagarde 
that they read iDl3 in the sense of a Ni. ioleraiivum ; they correctly 
understood the text according to the Jewish rnle of interpretation, 
" that which is wanting is to be supplied from the context." The 
Targ. had already supplied TK/f from lb, and is herein followed by 
Hitzig, as also by Glassius in the Philologia aacra. But such an 
ellipse is in the Hebr. style without an example, and would be com- 
prehensible only in passionate, hasty discourse, hut in a language 
in which the representation Jilius sapiens disciplinam patrit audit 
numbers among the anomalies is not in general possible, and has 
not even its parallel in Tacitns, Ann. 3;iii. 56 : deesse nolns terra, 
in qua vivamus — tn qua moriemur, non potest, because here the pri- 
mary idea, which the one expression confirms, the other denies, and 
besides no particle, such as the \ of this passage before us, stands 
between them. Bottcher therefore maintains the falling ont of 
the verb, and writes X'y before I? ; but one says not IDID f?, but 
-IDIO jm^, i. 8, iv. 1, xix. 27. Should not the clause, as it thus 
stands, give a sense complete in itself? But ^MD can hardly, with 
Schultens and Ewald, be taken as part. JBoph, of "iD' : one brought 
up by his father, for the usage of the language knows 'iDIQ only 
as part, ffoph. of "WD. Thus, as Jerome and the Venet. translate : 
a wise son is the con'ection of his father, i.e. the product of the 
same, as also Fleischer explains, "Attribution of the cause, the 
ground, as elsewhere of the effect." But we call that which one 
has trained (vegetable or animal) his Zucht {=iraiSeta in the sense of 
iraiBevfia). To the wise son (x. 1) who is indebted to the 3K "iDlD 
{iv. 1), stands opposed the fh {vid. i. 22), the mocker at religion 
and virtue, who has no ear for rriw, strong and stem words 
which awaken in him a wholesome fear (cf. xvii. 10, Jude 23 : «■ 

Vet. 2 From the fruit of the mouth of a man he himself enjoys good ; . 
But the delight of the godless is violence. 
2a=xii. 14a, where ff??". for '?*('. A man with a fruit-bringing 
mouth, himself enjoys also the blessing of his fruit-producing 
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speech ; his food "(cf. ^pu/io, John iv. 34) is the good action in 
words, which ia themselves are deeds, and are followed by deeds ; 
this good action affords enjoyment not merely to others, but also 
to himself. Ewald and Berthean attract hjK* to 2b; so also does 
Fleischer : " the violence which the onjh wish to do to others 
turns back upon themselves ; they must eat it also, i.e. bear its evil 
consequences." The thought would then be like x. 6 : oa impro- 
borum obteget violentia, and "to eat violence" is parallel to "to 
drink {xxvi. 6) violence (injary)." But wherefore then the naming 
of the soul, of which elsewhere it is said that it hungers or satiates 
itself, but never simply (but of, Luke xii. 19) that it eats t On the 
contrary, t^S3 means also appetitua, xxiii. 2, and particularly wicked 
desire, Ps. xxvii, 12 ; here, as Ps. xxxv. 25, the object of this desire 
(Psychol, p. 202). Regarding mn, vid. above, p. 85. There are 
such as do injury in a cunning deceitful manner to their neighbour 
to their own advantage. While the former (the righteous) distri- 
butes to his neighbour from the inner impulse without having 
such a result in view, yet according to God's direction he derives 
enjoyment himself therefrom : the desire of the latter goes to C30n, 
aSixia, and thus to the enjoyment of good unrighteously and 
violently seized. 

Ver. 3 He tbat gnudeth hU month keepeth his sotil ; 

He that openeth wide his lipa, to him it is destruction. 
3a is extended in xxi. 23 to a distich. Mouth and soul stand in 
closest interchangeable relation, for speech is the most immediate 
and continuous expression of the soul ; thus whoever gtiards his 
uiouth keeps his soul (the Veaet., with excellent rendering of the 
synonym, 6 T7)pS>v to oto/wi eavrw ^vKdaffet rip' i^vxijv eavrov), 
for he watches that no sinful vain thoughts rise up in his soul and 
come forth in words, and because he thus keeps his soul, Le. himself, 
safe from the destructive consequences of the sias of the tongue. 
On the contrary, be who opens wide his lips, i,«, cannot hold bis 
mouth (LXX. 8^ vpoTrerrji j(et\£ffa>), but expresses unexamined 
and unconsidered whatever comes into his mind and ^ves delight,, 
he is destruction to himself (supply tnn), tw to him it is destruction 
(supply ntft) ; both interpretations are possible, the parallelism, 
brings nearer the former, and the parallel xviii. 7 brings nearer 
the latter. P^B means to spread (Schultens : diducere cum Tuptura 
vel ad rapturam usgue), here the lips, Pih. Ezek. xvi. 25, the legs, 
Arab, faaitih, farsltih ; vid, regarding the S. Vi, to extend, to 
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spread oat, Fleischer in tlie supplements to the A. L. Z. 1843, 
col. 116. Regarding the Muhle word nnnD, md. nnder z. 14. 

Ver. 4. The three proverbs (1-3) which refer to hearing and 
speaking ore now followed by a fourth which, like vers. 2 and 3^ 
speaks of the ru. 

The sonl of the sloggtird desire*, ^et hu not ; 

But the soul of the induitrioiu ia richly Ratisfied. 
The view that the o in TV^f iG^cl is the choUm compaginis, Bottcher, 
§ S35, meets with the right answer that this would be the only 
example of a vocal catus in the whole of gnomic poetry ; but when 
on his own part (Neue AehrenUse, § 1305) he regards VPta as the 
accus. of the nearer definiUon (=llMaa), he proceeds inadvertently 
on the view that the first word ot the proverb is ^^^, while we 
read rr^mp, and \Pta is thvis the nom. of the subject. i«? Ir^ii 
means "his (the sluggard's) soul" (for 7!tV occurs as explanatory 
permutative briefly for Ws du), as nnh n'B'yp means " its branches 
(i,e. of the fruitful tree)," Isa. xvii. 6. One might, it is true, add 
n to the following word here, as at ziv. 13 ; bnt the similar expres- 
sion appertaining to the it/ntax omata occurs also 3 Sam. xxii. 33, 
Fs. Ixxi. 7, and elsewhere, where this is impracticable. Melri 
appropriately compares the scheme Ex. ii. 6, she saw him, viz. the 
boy. With reference to the pw here violently (cf. xxviii. 1) intro- 
duced, Bottcher rightly remarks, that it is an adverb altogether like 
necguidquam, xiv. 6, xx. 4, Fa. Ixviii. 21, etc., thus : appetit nec' 
qvidquam anima ejus, scilicet pigri. 4J shows the meaning of the 
desire that has not, for there l^ri occurs, a favourite strong Mishle 
word (xi. 25, xxviii. 25, etc.) for abundant satisfaction (the LXX. 
here, as at xxviii. 25, hi hniieKeia, sc. etrovraty instead of which, 
Montfaucon supposed TrifuXeia, which is, however, a word not 
authenticated). The slothful wishes and dreams of prosperity and 
abundance (cf. xxi. 25 f., a parallel which the Syr. has here in 
view), but his desire remains nnsatisfied, since the object is not 
gained but only lost by doing nothing ; the industrious gain, and 
that richly, what the slothful wishes for, but in vain. 

Ver. 5. Two proverbs of the character of the righteous and of 
the effect of righteousness : 

A decdtfol thing the lighteoos hatoth ; 

But the godlets dkgraceth and putteth to ahame. 
With ^Vi in the sphere of an intelligible generality (as here of 
falsehood, or Ps. xli. 9 of worthlessness) a concrete event is in 
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view, as with ^3^ id the following plur. a general fact ie separated 
into its individual ioBtances and drcumstances {vid, atPs. Ixv. 4) ; 
for "an means not only the word in which the soul reveals itself, 
but also any fact in wliich an icner principle or a general fact or 
a whole comes forth to view. The righteous hatetli all that bears 
ill it the character of a falsehood (punctuate l|^t^3^^ with Cfaja, 
cf. xii. 19), but the godless . . . Should we now, with Bertheao, 
Hitzig, and others, translate " acteth basely and shamefully" ? It 
is true that both Biphs. may be regarded as transitive, but this 
expression gives no ri^ht contrast to 5a, and ia pointless. We 
have seen at x. 5 that t^^ri, like -"^^ri, lias also a causative signi- 
fication : to put to shame, i.e. bring shame upon others, and that 
xix. 26, where "^'BTioi E^3D are connected, this cansative significa- 
tion lies nearer than the intiinsically transitive. Tlius it will 
also here be meant, that while the righteous hateth all that is false 
or that is tainted by falsehood, the godless on the contrary loves 
to disgrace and to put to shame. But it is a question whether B^tD* 
b to be denved from tPKa = e^3, and thus is of the same meaning 
as ^T,; ^tuii, Isa. sxx. 5, which there signifies pudpfaetum esse, 
is pointed 65"[(3ilj and ia thus derived from a ^y = V\i, vid. 2 Sam. 
xiz. 6. But t^M3n occurs also as Hiph. of BVa, and means tran- 
sitively to make of an evil savour, Gen. xxxiv. 30, cf. Ei. v. 21, 
as well as in tranat lively to come into evil savour, 1 Sara, scvti. 12. 
In this sense of putidum facieng, bringing into evil savour, B^tQ* 
occurs here as at xix. 26, suitably along with i^firv; xix. 26 is tfae 
pulidum facere by evil report (slander), into which the foolish son 
brings hia parents, here by his own evil report, thus to bo thought 
of as brought about by means of slander. The old translators here 
fall into error; Luther renders both Hiphils reflexively; only the 
Venet. (after Kimcbi) is right : o^wvei (from an o^ovv as trans, to 
i^eip) Kai ari/ianTei, he makes to be of ill odour and dishonours. 
Ver. 6 Righteonaness protecteth on upright walk, 

And godleunesB briugeth dnueis to deBtniction. 
The double thonght is closely like that of xi. 5, but is peculiarly 
and almost enigmatically expressed. As there, i^i^ and ^V^_ are 
meant of a twofold inner relation to God, which constats of a 
ruling influence over man's conduct and a determination- of hid 
walk. But instead of naming the persons of the IQ^ ^&*Dn and 
ffKon as the objects of this influence, the proverb uses the abstract 
expression, but with personal reference, ITJ'J'O'J and nK»rr, and 
VOL. I. S 
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designates in twtf words the connection of tliU twofold ch&racter 
with the principles of their condnct. What is meant by i^. and 
1?DFi proceeds from the contrasted relationship of the two (cf. 
xxii. 12). ytl signiBes obaervare, which is not suitable here, bot 
also taeri (rijpeiv), to which *l?p fciff. at xi. 3, and in Gesen. 
7%e»awrui)y not so much in the sense of ''to turn npslde down," 
pervertere (as xi. 3, Bx. xsiii. 8), as in the sense of '*to overthrow," 
everlere (as e^. xxi. 12), forms a fitting contrast. He who walks 
forth with an unfeigoed and untroubled pure mind Blands nnder 
the shield and the protection of righteousness (cf, with this proso- 
popceia Pa. xxv. 21), from which such a walk proceeds, and at the 
same time under the protection of God, to whom righteousness 
appertains, is welUpleasing ; bnt he who in his conduct permits 
himself to be determined by sin, godlessness (cf. Zech. t. 8) from 
which such a love for sin springs forth, brings to destruction ; in 
other words : God, from whom the Wm, those of a perverse disposi- 
tion, tear themselves away, makes the sin their snare by virtue of 
the inner connection established by Him between the nveh and 
the destruction (Isa, ix. 17). In the LXX. this 6th verse was 
originally wanting ; the translation in the version of Aqaila, in 
the Complut. and elsewhere, which the Syr. follows, falsely makes 
ndtsn the snbj. : tovs £e aire^fl^ ^avXovs woiet afutpria, 
Ver. 7. Two proverbs of riches and poverty : — 

There is one who maketh himseU rich and bath nothing ; 

There ia another who representeth hinuelf poor amid great riches. 
A sentence which includes in itself the judgment which xii, 9 
expresses. To the Hithpa. ^33riri (to make oneself of importance) 
there are associated here two others, in the meaning to make one- 
self something, without anything after it, thus to place oneself 
so or so, Ewald, § 124a. To the clauses with \ there is supplied a 
self-intelligible s'p. 

Ver. 8 A ranaon) for a man's life are his riches ; 
But the poor hesieth no threatening. 
Berthean falls into error when lie understands iTi^ of warning; 
the contrast points to thieatening with the loss of life. The 
wealth of the rich before the judgment is not here to be thought 
of; for apart from this, that the Tord only in a single case 
permits, or rather ordains (Ex. xxi. 29 f.), ransom from the punish- 
ment of death, and declares it in all other cases inadmissible, 
Kum. XXXV. 31 f. (one might indeed think of an administration of 
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justice not strictly in 80001*0181106 with the Mosaic law, or altogether 
accessible to bribery), 9b does not accord therewith, since tlie poor 
in such cases would fare ill, because one would lay hold on his 
person. But one may think e.g. on waylayera as those introduced 
as speaking i. 11—14. The poor has no room to fear that such 
will threateningly point their swords against hia breast, for there is 
nothing to be got from him : he has notliing, one sees it in him and 
he is known as such. But the rich is a valuable prize for them, 
and he has to congratulate himself if lie is permitted to escape 
with his life. Also in the times of war and commotion it may 
he seen that riches endanger the life of their possessor, and that in 
fortunate cases they are given as a ransom for his life, while his 
poverty places the poor man in safety. To Vpv t6 Hitzig 6ttingly 
compares Job ili. 18, xsxix. 7 : he does not hear, he has no need 
to hear, Michaelis, Umbreit, Lowenstein (who calls to remem- 
brance the state of tilings under despotic governments, especially 
in the East) also explain 8b correctly j and Fleischer remarks : 
pauper minai hoelilet non audit, i.e. non minatur ei hostis. Bwald's 
syntactic refinement : " Yet be became poor who never heard aa 
accusation," presents a thought not in harmony with 8a. 

The three following proverbs in vers. 9-11 have at least this io 
common, that the two concluding words of each con'espond with 
one another almost rhythmically. 

Ter. 9 The light of the rigbteons barneth jojouslf , 
Ajxd the lamp of the godless goeth ont. 
The second lme=zxiv. 20b, cf. zx. 20. In the Book of Job 
xviii. 5f., ^Jn' D'DBn "lis and Tin' v'PV \'0 {cf. xxi. 17) stand to- 
gether, and there is spoken of (xxix. 3) a divine "0 as well as a 
divine ^^« which enlightens the righteous ; however, one must say 
that the poet, as he, vi. 3, deliberately calls the Tord TIK, and the 
commandment, as derived from it and separated, ^, so also here de* 
signedly calls the rigbteons lis, viz. DVn liK (iv. 18, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19), 
and the godless nj, viz. piin 13, — the former imparts the sunny day- 
light, the Utter the light of tapers set in darkness. The authentic 
punctuation is D'p''"*"'!'*, Ben-Nap h tali's is 'x IIK without ^OifeiepA. 
To no^_ Hitzig compares the *' laughing tongue of the taper" of 
Meid&ui, iil, i75; Ejmclii also the " laughing, i.e, amply measured 
span, pm^ nDt3," of the Talmud ; for the light laughs when it 
brightly shines, and increases rather than decreases; in Arab, samuha 
has in it the idea of joy directly related to that of liberality. The- 
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LXX. translates nofc'' incorrectly by tiairavriv, and has a distich 
following ver. 9, the first line of which is i^vj^al Sokuit (-^^ Vtiiy 
irXav&vrai h> a/iaprioK, and the second line is from Fs. xxxrii. 21i. 



The restrictive P^ (enly) does not, according to the sense, belong to 
]flB (by pride), but to nXD, vid. under Ps. xxzii. 6 and Job ii. 10. 
Of ]P(< = there is, vid. nnder x. 24. Bertheau's " one causes " is not 
exact, for "one" [mon] is the most general personal subject, bat 
Tp!" is in snch cases to be regarded as impersonal: by pride is 
always a something which causes nothing but quarrel and strife, 
for the root of pride is egoism. Line second is a variant to xi. 2ft. 
Beaclieidetiheit (modesty) is in onr old [German] language exactly 
equivalent to Klugheit (prudence). But here the O'jra'i are more 
exactly designated as permitting themselves to be advised ; the 
elsewhere reciprocal f^ has here once a tolerative signification, 
although the reciprocal is also allowable: with such as recipro- 
cally advise themselves, and thus without posttiveness supplement 
each his own knowledge by means of that of another. Most in- 
terpreters regard 10b as a sabatantival clanae, but why should not 
jrp be carried forward f With such as permit themselves to be 
advised, or are not too proud to sustain with others the relation 
of giving and receiving, there is wisdom, since instead of hatred 
comes wisdom — the peaceful fruit resulting from an interchange 
of views. 

Ver. 11 Wealth by meanB of fraud tdways beoomes less ; 

But he tlitit increaeeth it bf labour gains always more. 
We punctuate iianD-llri (with Makk^h, as in Ven. 1521, Antw. 
1582, Frank.-on-the-dder 1595, Gfen. 1618, Leyden 1662), not 
73nD )in (as other editions, and e.g. also Lowenstein); for the mean- 
ing is not that the wealth becomes less by ^sn (Targ., but not the 
Syr.), or that it is less than !>3n (Umbrelt), but baiDTin is one idea : 
wealth proceeding from ^3n ; but tnn, properly a breath (Theod. 
avo aTfiov or ar/iffio?), then appearance without reality (Aqnila, 
awo lutTouynfToi), covers itself here by that which we call swindle, 
i.e, by morally unrestrained fraudulent and deceitful speculation in 
contrast to solid and real gain. The translations: iiritnrovSa^o/j^vTf 
fterk ayO[t,la<i (LXX.), tnreptrrrovZa^Ofievvf (Symmachus, Quinta}), 
1 [A fragment of an anonymouB traDslatioo, so called from the place it holds 
la Origcu's Hixci}ila.'\ 
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/estinata (iTferome), do not necessarily sappose tlie plirase M^D 
= 'iiiio, XX. 21 Keri, for wealth which comes ^3fiD is obtained in a 
windy (unsubstantial) manner and as if by storm, of which the 
proverb holds good : "so gewonnen so zerronnen" (=quick]y come, 
quickly go). ''?^p needs neither to be changed into that un- 
hebraic ?3nD (Hitzig) nor into the cognate ?n2t) (Ewald), but 
yet inferior to 73nD in the content of its idea. The contrast of one 
who by frand and deception qnickly arrives at wealth is one wlio 
brings it together in bis hand, err^ "X^tpot (Venet^, i^. always as 
often as he can bear it in his hand and bring it forth (Ewald, 
Bertheau, Eister, and Lagarde), or according to the measure of the 
Land, Karh. j(eipa (which means "according to external ability"), 
so that ;v,'wliich is applied to the formation of adverbs, e^. Ps. 
xxxi. 24 (Hitzig), — by both explanations 1^-^ has the meaning of 
"gradually," — is used as in the post-bib. Hebr. t ^ T '>S=Qsa 
OVO, e.g. Sehabbatit 155a (vid, Aruch under hs) (distinguish from 
T3 = with thought, intentionally, Berackoth 52i). There is 
scarcely a word having more significations than f*. Connected 
with hv, it means at one time side or place, at another mediation 
or direcUon ; that which is characteristic here is the omission of 
the pronoun (ilf?]/, I'T-^yj. The LXX. translates T bs with the 
unrestrained freedom which it allows to itself by /kt' eiMn^elm, 
and baa following TrKnOwO^frertu another line, Sixatos oUrelpei 
KoX Ktj^M {iTota Fs. xxxvii. 26), 

The fignres of paradise in vers. 12 and 14 require ns to take 
along with them the intermediate verse (13). 

Ter. 12 Deferred waiting matetli the heart sick. 
And a tree of life is a wish accomplished. 
Singularly the LXX. Kpettrtratv evapj(6fKvo^ ^orjdSty xaptla, fol- 
- lowed by the Syr. (which the Targ. transcribes') ; Better is he 
who begins to help than he who remains in hesitating expectation, 
by which n?nn is doubled, and is derived once from ^mn, to wait, 
and the second time from ^nn, to begin. If the LXX., with its 
imitators, deteriorates to such a degree proverbs so clear, beautiful, 
and inviolable, what may one expect from it in the case of those not 
easily understood ! ^eb signifies also, Isa. xviii. 2, to be widely 
extended (cf. Arab, tnesfiak)^ here in the sense of time, as 1|^1, 
to prolong, Isa. xiii. 22, and post-bib. \ov} ^]f^, the course of time, 
* That the Targum oT the Proverbs is a Jewish elaboration of the Peshito 
t«xt, vul. Hbldeke in Men' Archie, Bd. iL pp. 246-49. 
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Regarding rijrtnj »«/. at x. 28, where as xi, 27 njpn, here njsn, as 
also Ps. IxxTitt. 29 of the object of the wish, and with Ka in the 
sense of being f nlBlled (cf. Josh, xxi, 43), as there with tf^n in the 
sense of accomplishing or performing. Extended waiting makes 
the heart sick, causes heart-woe {"Jno^ part. fem. Siph. of npn, to 
be slack, feeble, sick; R. 7n, to Toosen, to make loose); on the con- 
trary, a wish that has been fulfilled Is a tree of life (cf. p. 32), of a 
qQickening and strengthening infliience, like that tree of pai-adise 
which was destined to renew aod extend the life of man. 
Ter. 18 WboOTer despisetb the word is in IxnidB to it. 

And be tbat (esreth the commukdment is rewarded. 
The word is thought of as ordering, and thus in the sense of the 
commandment, e.g. 1 Sam. xvii. 19, Dan. ix. 23, 25. That which 
is here said is always true where the will of a man has subordi- 
nated itself to the authoritative will of a superior, but principally 
the proverb has in view the word of God, the nwp Kar" ef. as 
the expression of the divine will, which (vi. 3) appears as the 
secondary, with the mm, the general record of the divine will. 
Hegarding ? ns of contemptuous, despiteful opposition, vid, at vi. 
30, cf. XI. 12. Joel (vid. p. 136, note) records the prevailing tradi- 
tion, for he translates : " Whoever despises advice rushes into 
destrnction ; whoever holds the commandment in honour is per- 
fect." But that D?^. is to be understood neither of perfection nor 
of peace (LXX. and Jerome), but means competuabitur (here not 
in the sense of punishment, but of reward), we know from xi. 31. 
The translation also of w ?2n' by " he rushes into destruction " 
(LXX. KaTa<f>6ap^aeTai, which the Syr.-Hexap. repeats ; Luther, 
"he destroys himself;" the Venet. otyriaeraC oi, periet sibi) fails, 
for one does not see what should have determined the poet to 
choose just this word, and, instead of the ambiguous dat. etliicus, not ' 
rather to say ^Vp3 TTUV. So also this ?3r? is not with Gesenius to 
he connected with ?3n = Arab. ihabty eorrumpere, but with ^an = 
Arab, habl, ligare, ohligare. Whoever places himself contemptu- 
ously against a word which binds him to obedience will neverthe- 
less not be free from that word, but is under pledge until he 
redeem the pledge by the performance of the obedience refused, 
or till that higher will enforce payment of the debt withheld by 
visiting with punishment. Jerome came near the right interpre- 
tation: ipse te in futurum obligat; Abulwaltd refers tx> Ex. xxii. 
25 ; and Paichon, Kashi, and others paraphrase : IvJJ i?Eten) 136*0, 
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he IE confiscated as by mortgage. Schnltena has, with tlie correct 
reference of the 1^ not to the contemner, but to the word, well estab- 
liahed and illustrated this explanation : he is pledged t^ the word, 
Arab, marhioan (rahyn), viz. pigneratua pcenee (Livias, xsix. 36). 
Ewald translates correctly : he is pledged to it ; and Hitzig gives 
the right explanation : " A n?3n [a pledge, cf. xx. 16] is handed 
over to the offended law with the ^i^D [the bad conduct] by the 
despiser himself, wliich lapses when he has exhausted the forbear- 
ance, so that the punishment is inflicted." The LXX. has 
another proverb following ver. 13 regarding vto? Soiam and 
oiKert]'! <ro^9 ; the Syr. has adopted it ; Jerome has here the pro- 
verb of the animce doloscB (yid. at ver. 9). 

Ver. 14 The doctrine of the Tiiae man is a fomitBln of life. 

To escape the snsfes of death. 
An integral distich, vid. p. 8 of the latroduction. Essentially like 
14a, X. 11 says, '^a fountain of life is the mouth of the righteous," 
The figure of the fountain of life with the teleological 'Ul tidS (the 
■> of the end and consequence of the action) ia repeated xiv. 27. 
The common non-biblical figure of the laquei mortia leads also 
to the idea of death as ^P) [a fowler], Ps. xci. 3. If it is not 
here a mere formula for the dangers of death (Hitzig), then the 
proverb is designed to state that the life which springs from the 
doctrine of the wise man as from a fountain of health, for the dis- 
ciple who will receive it, communicates to him knowledge and 
strength, to know where the snares of destnictJOQ lie, and to hasten 
with vigorous steps away when they threaten to entangle him. 

Foar proverbs follow, whose connection appears to have been 
occasioned by the sound of their words (i>3b ... ^3, nin3 . . . ru, 
JiBh . , . It*i). 

Ver. 16 Pine pmdence produceth favour ; 

Bnt the way of the moliciouB is UDcaltiTated. 
Kegarding 3to ?3^ (thus to be punctuated, without Makktph with 
Manaclt, after Codd. and old editions), vid. p. 84 ; for the most 
part it corresponds with that which in a deejr ethical sense we call 
fine culture. Eegarding tn^, vid. at x. 10: it is not used here» at 
there, impersonally, bnt has a personal subject : he brings forth, 
causes. Fine culture, which shows men how to take the right side 
and in all circumstances to strike the right key, exercises a kindly 
heart-winning influence, not merely, as would be expressed by 
ID '^li to the benefit of its possessor, but, as is expressed 
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VJ Wj "^^^ 's removes generally a partition wall and brings men 
closer to one another. The in'M ^perainia], toachinf; it both for 
the eye and the ear, forms the contrast to ]n p\\ Tliia word, an 
elative formation from in^ = ^j, denotes that which stretches itself 
far, and that with reference to time : that which remains the same 
daring the course of time. *' That which doea not change in time, 
continuing the same, according to its nature, strong, firm, and thus 
^>M becomes the designation of the enduring and the solid, whose 
quality remains always the same." Thus Orellj, Die htbr. Synonyme 
der Zeit «. Ewigteit, 1871. But that in the passage before ns it 
denotes the way of the cna as "endlessly going forward," the 
e:tplanation of Orelli, after Bottcher (ColUelanea, p. 135), is with- 
drawn by the latter in the new Aehrenleee (where he reads |n*tt 2*1, 
"constant strife"). And JFftH ttu (Deut. xxi. 4) does not mean 
" ■ brook, the existence of which is not dependent on the weather 
and the season of the year," at least not in accordance with the 
traditional meaning which is given Sota ix. 5 (cf. the Gemara), 
but a stony valley ; for the Mishna says : mcp 1SQE^3 \n% i.e. \rCK is 
here, according to its verbal meaning, equivalent to !Vffp (hard). 
We are of the opinion that here, in the midst of the discussion of 
the law of the nDnjf rhiS (the ritual for the atonement of a murder 
perpetrated by an unknown hand), the same meaning of the |n>K is 
certified which is to be adopted in the passage before us. Maimuni^ 
(in Sota and Hilchotk Mozeach ix. 2) indeed, with the Mishna and 
G-emara, thinks the meaning of a "strong rushing wftdy" to be 
compatible ; but nrp is a word which more naturally denotes the 
property of the ground than of a river, and the descnption, Dent, 
xxi. 4 : in a p'K 7n3, in which there is Ho tillage and sowing, 
demands for bm here the idea of the valley, and not primarily that 
of the valley-brook. According to this tradition, the Targum 
places a KB*^ in the Peshito translation of \bb, and the Venet. 
translates, after Kimchi, 0^9 he avraprStv (of avrapr^ from 
avraiptiv) Ur}(ypi. The fundamental idea of remaining like itself, 
continuing, passes over into the idea of the firm, the hard, so that 
]n'M is a word that interchanges with PD, Num. xxiv. 21, and serves 
as a figurative designation of the rocky mountains, Jer. xliz. 19, 
and the rocky framework of the earth, Mic. vi. 2. Thus the 
meaning of hardness (Trer/^uSe;, Matt. siii. 5) connects itself with 
' [= A. Moles b. Maimmt^Rambam, bo called b^ the Jews from the iDitial 
lettem of bis name = MsimDnide*;, d. 1204.] 
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ihe YTori, and at the Bame time, according to Dent, xxu i, of 
the uncultivable and the uncultivated. The way of the 0*11^ the 
treacheroos (vid. p. 84), i.e. the manner in wliicli they transact 
vith men, is stiff, as hard as stone, and repalsive ; they follow 
selfish views, never placing themselves in sympathy with the con- 
dition of their neighbour ; they are without the tenderness which 
is connected with fine culture ; they remain destitute of feeling in 
things which, as we aay, would soften a stone. It is nnnecessary 
to give a catalogue of the different meanings of this ]/vtt, such as 
vorago (Jerome), a standing bog (Umbreit), an ever trodden way 
(Berthean), etc.; Schultens offers, as frequently, the relatively best : 
at via perjidomm pertinacisiime tentum ; but fV' does not mean to 
strain, but to extend. Tlie LXX. has between 15a and 15& 
the interpolation : to Zk yvtovat v6/tov Buwola^ iarlv dyoBiji, 
Ver. IS Everj pradent mail acteth with Dndentancliiig; 
But a fool spceadeth abroad folly. 
Hitzig reads, with the Syr. (but not tlie Targ.) and Jerome, hi 
(omnia agii), bnt contrary to the Hebr. syntax. The ~73 is not feeble 
and useless, bat means that he always acts n^H^, mit Bedacht [with 
jadgment] (ppp. n^ y^, tneoneaUOf Dent, iv. 42, xix, 4), while on 
the contrary the fool displays folly, xii. 23 and xv. 2 serve to 
explain both members of the verse. BedSehtigieit [judgment] is 
just knowledge directed to a definite practical end, a clear thought 
concentrated on a definite point. V^,, he calls out, and }t^l, he 
spatters out, are parallels to fB'^1. Fleischer : ^B, expandit {opp. 
Arab, tawt/, intra animvtn cohibuit), as a cloth <a paper folded or 
rolled together, cf. ScliiUer's* — 

" He spreaib out brightly and splendidly 
The enveloped life." 
There lies in the word something derisive : as the merchant unrolls 
and spreads out his wares in order to commend them, so the fool 
does with his foolery, which he had enveloped, i.e, had the greatest 
interest to keep concealed within himself — he is puffed np there- 
with. 

Ter. 17 A godless raenoiger fallt into troahle ; 
But a faithfnl meawuger u a cordisL 
The traditional text, which the translations also give (except 
Jerome, nuntim impii, and leaving out of view the LXX., which 

* [" Er breitit a Ittiler md gtametul qm, 
Dm tutammengtwiclelU Xcbcn."] 
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makes of rer. 17 a history of b foolhardy king and a wiae nu^ 
setiger). lias not 'W^, but ^lOO ; the Maaora places the word aloMg 
with IM^i, Gen. xlviii. 16. And hv is Ukewue testified to by all 
favnslators; they all read it as Kal, aa the traditionKl text pnnctaates 
it ; Luther aloae «top a r U from this and translates the Hiph. : " » 
godleu aaaMnger bringeth miafortnne," Indeed, this coDJ. ?V 
proacB itself fornard; and even thongh one read 7^1, the sense 
intended by viilae of the parallelism could be no other thao that 
a godless messenger, because no blessing rests on his godlessness, 
stumbles into disaster, and draws him who gave the commission 
along with him. The connection JKn -[KXt is like mch mK, zL 7 
(cf. the fem. of this adj., Ezek. iii. 18). Instead of ina is !V^, 
xvii. 20, xzviii. 14, parallels (cf. also xi. 5) which the punctuators 
may have had in view in giving the preference to KaL With 
*1t6b, from^K?, B. 1% to make to go=:tg seod, is interchanged 
T?, from TW, to turn, whence to journey (cf. Arab, lar, to become, 
to be, as the vnlg. " to be to Dresden ^ to journey " is used). The 
connection 0*?^^ 1^ (cf. the more simple |OK3 fV, xxv. 13) is 
like xiv. 15, Q^JIDK ip; the pluralet. means faitlifulness in the full 
extent of the idea. Begarding KBTiD, the means of healing, here of 
strength, refreshment, vid. iv. 21!, xii. 18. 

Ya. 18 Tawatj and ihame (to him) who rejectetli correetiaD ; 
Bat he who regardeth reproof is hononied. 
We are neither to supply tf^tt before f^^, t?^ (or more correctly, 
a&sCr. pro cohct., as n^Q*!, xii. 27), nor p before jntt, as Gesenius 
(LdirgA. § 227a) does; nor has the part. It^ the valne of a 
hypothetical clause like xviii. 13, Job xii. 18, althoogh it may 
certainly be changed into such without destroying the meaning 
(Ewald, Hitxig) ; but '* poverty and shame is he who is without 
correction," is equivalent to, poverty and shame is the conclnsion 
or lot of him who is without correction ; it is left to the hearer to 
find out the reference of the predicate to the subject in the sense 
of the quality, the consequence, or the lot (cf. e.g. x. 17, xiii. 1, 
xiv. 35).* Begarding jns, vid. p. 73. The Latin expression 
corresponding is : qai detrectat disciptinam. He who rejects the 
admonition and correction of his parents, his pastor, or his friend, 
and refuses eveiy counsel to duty as a burdensome moralizing such 
an one must at last gather wisdom by means of injuiy if he is at 
I Flit regarding the Btrong demand -which tlie Hebr. style makes on heaiel 
aud reader, my Getch. derjadisdiea. PoeaU (1S63), p. IBS. 
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«I1 wiac : he grows poorer in conseqaence of missing the right rula 
of lif% and Ims in addition thereto to be subject to disgrace through 
his own fmlt. On the contrary, to him who has the disgrace to 
deserve reproof, bnt ii^ wiltin^y receiTSS it, and gires it effect, 
the disgrace becomes an hononr, f»r sot to reject reproof shows 
self-knowledge, humility, and good-will; and thae properties in 
the judgment of others bring men to honour, and have the effect 
of raising them in their position in life and in their calling. 

Two pairs of proverbs regarding fools and wise men, ranged 
together by catchwords. 

Ver. 19 Quickened detore it sweet to the lotU, 

And it is an abominstioa to fools to avcnd eviL 
A ^nthetic dbtich {vtd. p. 8), the first line of which, viewed by itself, 
is only a feebler expression of that which is said in 12J, for njnj niKTi 
is essentially of the same meaning as ntu mttn, not the desire that 
has just arisen and is not yet appeased (Umbreit, Bitzig, Zockler), 
which when expresaed by a part, of the same verb would be H}^ 
(=:rui^|3 *^3i ^^' ^^ desire that is appeased (Jerome, Luther, 
i^so Venet. et^ai^ rjevofihii], i,e. after Kimchi : in the fulfilling of 
past desire ; on the contrary, the Syr., Targ, render the phrase i^MJ 
of becoming desire). The Jfiph. ^1'^l? denotes not the passing into 
a state of being, bnt ^e being carried out into historical reality, 
«.(/. Czek. zzi. 12, xzxiz. 8, where it is connected with nK3; it is 
always the expression of the completed fact to which there is a 
looking back, e.g. Jndg. xx. 3 ; and this sense of the Niph. stands 
so fast, that it even means to be done, finished (brought to an end), 
to be out, to be done with anything, e.g. Dan. ii. 1.' The sentence, 
that fulfilled desire does good to the soul, appears commonplace 
(Hitzig) I but it is comprehensive enough on the ground of Heb. 
si. to cheer even a dying persou, and conceals the ethically signifi- 
cant trnth that the blessedness of vision is measured by the degree 
of the longing of futh. But the application of the claase in its 

* We have said, p. 215, that a Niph, in wliicli tbe pecnliar cansative mean- 
ing of the Hiph. iTOuld be rendered paasiTelf is iritiiout ex&tnple ; we must 
here with n^nj >dd, tha.t the Niph. <^ intnnaitive verba denotes the eDtrance 
into the condition expressed by the Kal, and may certainlj be regnrded, accord- 
ing to onr way of thiDking, as passive of the Biphil (Gesen. g 51, 2). But the 
old language shows no mnn to which flTU (Arab, dinhainay, in Mutenebbi) 
stood as pseeive ; in the Arab, also the seventh fonn, rightly regarded, is always 
formed from the first, vid. Fleisobec's BeiirOge, n.s.w., in the Sitxugi-SerithU 
d. SMlu. GtKlUchaJt d. Wis*. 1868, p. 1721. 
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pairing with 19b acquires another aspect. On this acconnt, becanse 
the desire of the soul ia pleasant io its fulfilment, fools ahhor the 
renoancing of evil, for their desire is directed to that vhich is 
morally worthless and blameworthy, and thd endeavour, which they 
closely and constantly adhere to, is to reach the attainment of this 
desire. This subordinate proposition of the conclusion is unex- 
pressed. The pairing of the two lines of the proverb may have 
been occasioned by the resemblance in sound of TOjAn and '^J^. 
IID is n. actionu, like xvi, 17, cf. 6. Besides, it is to be observed 
that the proverb speaks of fools and not of the godless. Folly 
is that which causes that men do not break free from evil, for it is 
the deceit of sinful lust which binds them fast thereto. 
Ter. SO Whoever goes with wise men, be«omei wise ; 

And whoever has interconne with fools, beoom«a hme. 
Regarding the significance of this proverb in the history of the 
religion and worship of Israel, vid. p. 39. We have translated 
20a after the Keri ; the translation according to the CheUnb is : "go 
with wise men and become wise" (cf. viii. 33), not ^3n, for the 
connection of tlie (meant imperatively) infin. absoL with an imper. 
(meant conclusively) is not tenable ; but f^n is an imper. foiTn 
established by o^n, Jer. li. 50 (cf. ^liim^na^, Num. xxii. 14), and 
appears to have been used with such shades of conception as here 
of intercourse and companionship for 1?. Hegarding ?ii^, vid. at 
xi. 15 ; there it meant malo aj^cietur, here it means malut {pejor) 
fiet. The Vmet. (contrary to Kimchi, who explains by frtmgetw) 
rightly has Kattrnff^erau There la here a play upon words ; n^ 
means to tend (a flock), also in general to be conuderate about 
anything (xv. 14, Isa. xliv. 20), to take care of anything with the 
accusative of the person (xxviti. 7, xxix. 3), to hold intercourse 
with any one : he who by preference seeks the society of fools, 
himself becomes such (Jerome, nmiUt e^cietur), or rather, as inv 
expresses, he comes always morally lower down. "A wicked com- 
panion leads his associate into hell." 
Ter. 21 Evil poraQeth sinners, 

And the righteons is repaid nilh good. 
To ^y^ of the punishment which follows after sinners at their 
heels, cf. Nah. i. 8. Greek art gives wings to Neme«s in this 
sense. To translate 21b, with Liiwenstein, "The pious, the good 
rewards them," is untenable, for 3ID, the good (e.g. xi. 27), never 
appears personified, only 2)0, goodness, Ps. xxili. 6, accotding to 
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which tlie LXX. roiit Si Stxaiow KaraKi^erat O'b") ayaOd. Still 
less is afts meant personally, as the Venet. rk Si Suuua airoSoKret 
j(l»jvTot, which probably means: righteoas conduct will a good 
one, viz. God, reward. 3IQ is an attribute of God, bat never the 
name of God. So the verb BJB", after the manner of verbs of 
edacating and leading (Ins], nbv, I2ir), is connected with a doable 
accasative. The Syr., Targum, and Jerome translate passively, 
and so also do we ; for while we must think of God in the retribuet, 
yet the proverb does not name Him any more than at xli. 14, cf. 
X 24 ; it is designedly constracted, placing Him in the background, 
with vague generality: the righteoas will one, will they, reward 
with good — this expression, with the most general personal subject, 
almost coincides with one altogether passive. 

Vex. 22 The good man leaveth behind him for hia ebildren'i childreti, 
And tUe wealth of the nnnsr is laid np for the jnet. 
As a commencing word, 3113 signifies in the MUhle for the mos^ part 
htmum {prce) ; but here, as at xii. 2, cf. xxii. 9, xiv. 4, it signiBes 
itmiu. As the expression that God is mo (Ps. xxv. 8, fete.) of the 
O. T. is equivalent to the N. T. that He is affA-mi, so that man who 
in hia relation to others is determined by unselfish love is 31D for 
the good man [cUr Guiige], i.e. the man who is willing to communi- 
cate all good is truly good, because the essence of J^pts, righteous- 
ness of life, is love. Such an one suffers no loss by his liberality, 
but, according to the law, xi. 25, by which a dispenser of blessings 
is at the same time also a recipient of blessings, he has only gain, 
so that he makes his children's children to inherit, i.e. leaves behind 
him an inheritance extending even to his grandchildren (vid. re- 
garding ?*'!9'!', P- 182 ; here trans, as containing its object in itself, 
83 at Deut, zx^i, 8: to make to inherit, to place in possession 
of an inheritance). The sinner, on the contrary (Ktiirr sing, to 
Q*K&rt, aftapTttiKol), loses his wealth, it is already destined to pass 
over to the righteous who is worthy of it, and makes use (cf. Job 
zxvii. 17) of that which he possesses in accordance with the will 
and appointment of God — a revelation of justice appertaining to 
time, the exceptions to which the old limited doctrine of requital 
takes no notice of, T^Jl, strength, then like our " VermOgen" (cf. 
epet, faeuliaUt), that by means of which one is placed in circnm- 
stances to accomplish much (Fl.); cf. regarding the fundamental 
idea aonlorquere, eompingere, p. 236, also regarding ]Dy, properly 
tondenaaref then condere, p. 61. 
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Connected with ver. 23 tliere now follow two proverbs regarding 
■nstenance, with one ioterveaing regarding edncfltion. 

Ycr. 23 The poot maa'a frcBh Jcnd giiea food in abondftncc, 
And muiy axe destroyed by iniqnity. 
The Targ. and Theodotion (/t^a;) translate 31, but the Masora 
has '3p, with short Kametz, as xz. 6, Eccles. i. 8 (cf. Kimchi under 
Sn). The rendering : muUitudo eibi eat ager pauperum, makes the 
produce the property of the field (^ frvgum fertUia), T3 is the new 
lield (novale or novalit, vii, ager), from '■'J, to make arable, fraitfnl ; 
properly to raise up, viz. by grubbing and freeing of stones (^i^). 
But why, Bsks Hitzig, joat the new field T As if no answer conid 
be given to this question, be changes T3 into 3*3, and finds in 23a 
the description of a rentier, " a great man who consumes the income 
of his capital." Bat how much more intelligible is the new field 
of the poor man than these capitals (Q'PttI) with their per cents 
[yi) t A new field represents to as severe labour, and as belonging 
to a poor man, a moderate field, of which it is here said, that not- 
withstanding its freshly broken np fallow, it yet yields a rich pro- 
dace, viz. by virtue of the divine blessing, for the proverb supposes 
the ora et labora. Begarding tTB'K'i = D>en, duI. at x. 4. Jerome's 
translation, patrum (properly, heads), follows a false Jewish tradi- 
tion. In the antithesis, 236, one is tempted to interpret ^ in the 
sense of viii. 21 [substance, wealth], as Schultens, opulenlia ipsa 
raditur guum non est moderamen, and Eucbel : that which is essen- 
tially good, badly managed, goes to min. But B^ and v^ at the 
beginning of a proverb, or of a line of a proverb, in every case 
means eat qui. That a wealthy person is meant, the contrast shows. 
nepl, which denotes anything taken away or gathered np, has the 
same meaning here as at 1 Sam. :cxvii. 1 : eat qui (Ft. quod, but the 
parallel does not demand this) abripialur, i.e. guaai turbine au/eratur 
etperdaiur; the word reminds us of HBiD, whirlwind, but in itself it 
means only something smooth and altogether carried off. The 3 is 
here as at Gen. six. 15; elsewhere BBl?p wa means with injustice 
(properly, not-right), xvi. 8, Jer. xxii. 13, Ezek. xxii. 29 ; here it 
is not the 2 of the means, bnt of the mediate cause. While the 
(industrious and God-fearing) poor man is richly nourished from 
the piece of ground wliich he culUvates, many a one who has incom- 
parably more than he comes by his nnrighteonsness down to a state 
of beggary, or even lower: he is not only in poverty, but along with 
this his honour, his freedom, and the very life of his person perish. 
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Vsr. S^ ne that spareth liis rod bat^th bia no, 

Aod he who loveth him vieits him early vith correction. 
The piedagogic rule of God, iii. 12, avails also for men, xxiii. 13 f., 
xxix. 15. The rod represents here the means of punishment, the 
patria poUataa. He who spareth or avoideth this, and who does this 
even from love, has yet no true right love for his sod ; he who loveth 
liim correcteth Iiim early. With ivtfiekSn voi&evei of the LXX. 
(cf. Sii*. XXX. 1, ivSeKexV"^^^ fidarirfat) the thought is in general 
indicated, but the expression is not explained. Many erroneously 
regard the sufGx of lin?' as referring to the object immediately fol- 
lowing (de Dieu, Ewald, Bertheau, Zockler) ; Hitzig, on the con- 
trary, rightly remarks, that in this case we should expect the words 
to be, after v. 22 (cf. Ex. ii. 6), IDiDn-nit. He himself, without any 
necessity, takes 'inE' in the sense of the Arab, sldiar, eompeicera, 
Hofmann {SohrifibeiB. ii. 2. 402) is light in saying that " "VVff is 
connected with a double accusative as elsewhere Q^? occurs ; and 
the meaning is, that one ought much more to anticipate correction 
than restrain it where it is necessary." inE* means to go out early 
to anything (vid. p. 73), according to which a Greek rendering is 
opdpl^ei ( Venet. opSpiei) aiir^ iratSelav : matural ei cagtigationem s 
mature earn eaatigat (Fl.). in^ does not denote the early morning 
of the day (as Hashi, Dnp37), but the morning of life (as Euchelj 
I'D' -iriM). "The earlier the fruit, the better the training." A 
father who truly wishes well to his son keeps him betimes under 
strict discipline, to give him while he is yet capable of being 
infiuenced the right direction, and to allow no errors to root them- 
selves in him ; but he who is indulgent toward his child when he 
ought to be strict, acts as if he really wished his ruin, 

Ver. S5 The righteous haa to eat to the aatiafying of hit lool ; 
Bat the body of the godleai mutt suffer want. 
Jerome translates IDFin freely by intaturabUit (he has want = has 
never enough), but in that case we would have expected 1'^ri '^pnn ; 
also in 25a ins^J would have been used. We have tlius before 
us no commendation of temperance and moderation in contrast to 
gluttony, but a statement regarding the diversity of fortune of the 
righteous and the godless — another way of clothing the idea of 
X. 3. V^ is a segolate form, thns an infin, formation, formally 
different fromthe similar V^f, iii. 10. Regarding 103, vid. Psychol. 
p. 265 f. ; it is a nobler word than " Bauch " [belly], for it denotes 
not the external arch, but, like xotX/a (B. Da, eoncavus), the inner 
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body, here lihe xviii. 20, as that which receives the nonruhmeiit 
and changes it in tuccum et tanguinem. That God richly nourishes 
the righteoQs, and on the contrary brings the godless to want and 
misery, is indeed a mie with many exceptions, but understood in 
the light of the N. T., it has deep inward everlasting troth. 

Chap. ziv. The division of chapters here corresponds to a new 
commencement made in ver. 1. This proverb reminds as of the 
allegorical conclnsion of the Introdnction, and appears, since it is 
older, to have suggested it (vtd. p. 34). The three proverbs 1-3 
form a beantifnl tri/oHutn: wise mangement, God-f«aring condac^ 
and wise silence, with their threefold contraries. 

Yei. 1 The wisdom of the womaa bnildeth hei hoose. 
And follf t«sTeUi it down with its own hutds. 
Were it B'B'J rtoan, after. Judg. v. 29, cf. Isa. xix. 11, tlien the 
meaning would be : the wise among women, each of them bnildeth 
her house. But why then not just ^3n ne'M, as 2 Sam. ziv. 2, 
cf. Ex. XXXV. 25T The Syr., Targum, and Jerome write sapient 
nadier. And if the whole class must be spoken of, why again 
immediately the individualizing in nnrat The LXX. obliterates 
that by its ^icoSofiijvav. And does not Tuw, [folly] in the con- 
trasted proverb (16) lead us to conclude on a similar abstract in la T 
The translators conceal this, for they translate DTIM personally. 
Thus also the Veuet. and Luther ; f^K is, says Kimchi, an adj. 
like n^?, eaea. But the linguistic usage does not point ?^K with 
7'lK to any TWi. It is true that a fern, of ^» does not occur; there 
is, however, also no place in which n^tt may certainly present 
itself as such. Tlins also niosn must be an abstr. ; we have 
shown at i. 20 how nfosn^ as neut. plnr., might have an abstr. 
meaning. But since it is not to be peic«ved why the poet should 
express himself so singularly, the punctuation m&sn is to be under- 
stood as proceeding from a false supposition, and is to be read 
niC3n, as at ix. 1 (especially since this passage rests on the one 
before as). Fleischer aaya : " to build the bouse is figuratively 
equivalent to, to regulate well the affairs of a house, and to keep 
them in a good condition ; the contrary, to tear down the house, is 
the same contrast as the Arab, 'amdrat dlb}ft and hharab atbyt. 
Thus e^. in Burckhardt's SprHxhw. 217, harrt tabrt bythd 'amdrat, 
a good woman (eut bravet Weill) has patience (with her husband), 
and thereby she builds up her house (at the same time an example 
of the use of the preterite in like general sentences for individaal- 
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izing) ; also No. 430 of the same work : 'amdrat dlhyt toZi JcJiardbt, 
it is becomiDg to build the house, not to destroy it i cf. in the 
T7iou8and and One NightSy where a woman who had compelled her 
hosband to separate from her says i dna dlty 'amaU hadhd barwht/ 
wdkfimt byty bnfsy. Burckhardt there makes the remark : 'amdrat 
dibyt denotes the family placed in good circumstances — father, 
mother, ^nd children all living together happily and peacefully." 
This conditional relation of the wife to the house espresaes itself 
in her being named as house-wife (cf. Bausehre [= honour of a 
hoQse] used by Luther, Pa. Ixviii. 13), to which the Talmodic 'n'|W 
(= uxor mea) answers.; the wife is noted for this, and hence is called 
Tfzn ip^l, the root and foundationof the house; vHJ.BnxtorPsZ«.x. 
col. 301. In truth, the oneness of the bouse is more dependent on 
the mother than on the father. A wise mother can, if her husband 
be dead or neglectful of his duty, always keep the house together; 
but if the house-wife has neither understanding nor good-will for 
her calling, then the best will of the house-father cannot hinder 
the dissolution of the house, prudence and patience only conceal 
and mitigate the process of dissolution — folly, viz. of the house- 
wife, always becomes more and more, according to the degree in 
which this is a caricature of her calling, the ruin of the hoase. 

Ver. 2 Ha walbeth in hia nprigbtness who feareth JahTS, 
And perrerse in his ways is be that despiseth Him. 

That which syntactically lies nearest is also that which is intended; 
the ideas standing in the first place are the predicates. Wherein it 
shows itself, and whereby it is recognised, that a man fears God, 
or stands in a relation to Him of indifference instead of one of 
fear and reverence, shall be declared : the former walketh in his 
uprightness, i.e. so far as the consciousness of duty which animates 
him prescribes; the latter in his conduct follows no higher rule than 
his own lust, which drives him sometimes hither and sometimes 
tliither. iiE'ja T|7^n (cf, 'qinn ib';, Mio. ii. 7) is of kindred meaning 
with tens linn, xxviii. 6 (ti^n? "ii^n, x. 9), and Srtia linn, Isa. Ivii. 2. 
The connection of V'^tt fhi follows the scheme of 2 Kings xviii. 
37, and not 2 Sam. zv. 32, Ewald, § 288c. If the second word, 
which particularizes the idea of the first, has the reflexive suff. as 
here, then the accusative connection, or, as ii. 15, the prepositional, 
is more usual than the genitive. Se^rdJng ^fJUctere, inclinare 
{a word common to the author of i.-iz.), vid. at ii. 15. With 
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inrla, cf. 1 Sam. ii. 30 ; tlie snffiz witliont doubt rerers to God, 
for vinn b the word that staads in parallel contrast to 'n xy. 
Ter. 8 In the raoath of tbe fool is a switch of pride ; 
Bat the Ups of the vise preserre them. 
The noun "on (Aram. K^oin, Arab, thitr), which besides here 
occurs only at Isa. xi. 1, meaning properly a brandishing (from 
■iDn=;Ar8b. khatr, to brandish, to move up and down or hither 
and thither, whence dlkhtldr, the brandisher, poet, the spear), 
concretely, the young elastic twig, the switch, i,e. the slender 
flexible shoot. Luther translates, "foola sjwak tyrannically," 
which is the briefer rendering of his earlier trannlation, " in the 
mouth of the fool is the sceptre of pride ; " but although the Tar- 
gum uses cntDin of the king's sceptre and also of the prince's staff, 
yet here for this the usual Hebr. ODJ^ were to be expected. In 
view of Isa. jti. 1, the nearest, idea is, that pride which has its roots 
in tbe heart of the fuol, grows ap to his mouth. But yet it is 
not thus explained why the representation of this proceeding from 
within stops with "lOn (ef. xi. 30). The ^atcrvpia 5^/3ew! (LXX., 
and similarly the other Greek versions) is either meant as the rod 
of correction of hb own pride (as e.g. Abalwalld, and, among the 
modems, Bertheau and Zockler) or aa chastisement for others (Syr., 
Targum : the staff of reviling). Hitzig is in favour of the former 
idea, and thinks himself warranted in translating: a rod for his 
back ; but while nj3 is found for niK3, we do not (cf. under Job 
xii. 7 : a pride are the, etc.) find nittj for fry, the body, or II, the 
back. But in general it is to be assumed, that if the poet had 
meant lun as the means of correction, he would have written injKi. 
Sightly Fleischer : " The tongue is often compared to a staff, a 
sword, etc., in so far as their effects are ascribed to it; we have 
here the figure which in Bev. i. 16 passes over into plastic 
reality." Self-exaltation (R. W, to strive to be above) to the de- 
lusion of greatness b characteristic of the fool, tbe 7^M [godless], 
not the Vm [stupid, dull] — Hitzig altogether confounds tiiese two 
conceptions. With snch self-exaltation, in which the mind, morally 
if not pathologically diseased, says, like Nineveh and Babylon in 
llie prophets, I am alone, and there b no one with me, there b 
always united the scourge of pride and of disgrace; and the 
meaning of 3& may now be that the lips of the wise protect those 
who are exposed to this injury (Ewald), or that they protect the 
wbe themselves against such assaults (thus most interpreters). 
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But tills reference of the eoa to others lies much more remote than 
at xti. 6 ; and that the protection of the wise against injury inflicted 
on them by words is due to their own lips is unsatisfactory, aa in 
this case, instead of Beteahrrmg \custodi€i\, we would rather expect 
Verlheidigung \dffen3io\, Damp/ung [damping, extinguishing], ^e- 
derdttckung [stooping down, accommodating oneself to circum- 
stances]. But also it cannot be meant that the lips of the wiso 
preserve them from the pride of fools, for the thought that tha 
mouth preserves the wise from the sins of the mouth is without 
meaning and truth (cf. the contrary, xiii. 3). Therefore Arama 
interprets the verb as jussive: the lips = words of the wise mayest 
thou keep, i.e. take to heart. And tlie Venet. translates : x^^V ^^ 
vo^wv ij)v\a^€K avTOf which perhaps means : the lips of tlie wise 
jnayest thou consider, and that not as a prayer, which is foreign to 
the gnome, hut as an address to the hearer, which e.g.xx. 19 shows 
to be admissible. But although in a certain degree of similar cos- 
tents, yet 3a and 3^ clash. Therefore it appears to us more pro- 
bable that the subject of 36 is the nosn contained in O'DDHj in vi. 
22 wisdom is also the subject to I^Jf IDtfn without its being 
named. Thus: while hurtful pride grows up to the throat of tha 
foo), that, viz. wisdom, keeps the lips of the wise, so that no word 
of aelf-reflectioD, especially none that can wound a neighbour, 
escapes from them. The form DTl'Df^ is much more peculiar than 
ItMBf', Ex. xviii. 26, and no^, Ruth ii. 8, for the latter are ob- 
scured forms of IBbe''^ and *l^p, while on the contrary the former 
ai'ises from Dno^n,* If, according to the usual interpretation, we 
make ^nSikf the subject, then the construction follows the rule, 
Gesen. § 146, 2. The LXX. transfers it into Greek : ;te(\ij 8i 
vo^v ^vKdaaet avrov^. The probable conjecture, that QilDB'n is 
an error in transcription for iynpB'ri=: Drift nj-ibE^i (this is found 
also in Luzzatto's Gramm, § 776 ; and Hitzig adduces as other 
examples of snch transpositions of the 1 Jer. ii. 25, xvii. 23, Job 
sxvi. 13, and Josh ii. 4, i:B:fni for pc^t), we do not acknowledge, 
because it makes- the lips the subject with an exclusiveness the 
justification of which is doubtful to us. 

' Fid. legardiDg tliese forms nitli B iDstead of the simple Sheca, Kimcbi, 
Micklol 20ab, Be also remarka that these tbree forma with d are all Milra ; 
tbia is the ease also in a remarkable mannei with ^q^b^^. vid. Michlol 21b; 
Livjath Chen ii. 9 ; and particularly Hei'enlieini, in his edition of the Penta- 
teoi^ entitled Meor Eiuyim, aoder Ex. zTiii. :!6. 
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Ver. 4. Tlie switch and the preserving, ver. 3, may have given 
occasion to the collector, amid the store of proverbs before him, 
now to present the agricultural figure : 

TVittuHit oxen the crib ia empty ; 

Bnt rich increase is bj the streogUt of the ploogh-ox. 
This is a commendation of the breeding of cattle, bat standing 
here certainly not merely aa asefnl knowledge, bat as an admoni- 
tion to the treatment in a careful, gentle manner, and with thankfal 
recompense of the ox (xii. 10), which God has subjected to man 
to help him in his labour, and more generally, in so far as one 
seeks to gain an object, to the considerate adoption of the right 
means for' gaining it. Q*B?K (from IpM, to cling to) are the cattle 
giving themselves willingly to the service of men (poet, equivalent 
to cniJS). Tie* (iln, Arab, thwr), Ved. atlt&rag, is the Ary an -Semitic 
name of the plongh-ox. The noun DOK ( = wa»| like ptJM, pOK) 
denotes the fodder-trougb, from D3K, to feed, and thus perhaps as 
to its root-meaning related to iftdivi] (irdTvi}), and may thus also de- 
signate the receptacle for grain where tlie corn for the provender or 
feeding of the cattle is prcserved—DUKD, Jer. 1. 26, at least has this 
wider signification of the granary ; but there exists no reason to 
depart here from the nearest signification of the word : if a hns- 
bandman is not tbonghtfnl about the care and support of the cattle 
by which he is assisted in his labour, then the crib is empty — he 
has nothing to heap up j- he needs not only fodder, but has also 
nothing. 1? (in pause 13), clean (synon. ''\>3, cf. at xi. 26), corre- 
sponds with our baar [bare] = Olost [jiudiia]. Its derivation is ob- 
scure. The 3, 46, is that of the mediating cause : by tlie strength 
of the plough-ox there is a fulness of grain gathered into the bam 
(nlWIB, from Vfi3, to gather in, anything gathered in). ~y] is the 
inverted 13. Striking if also accidental is the frequency of the tt 
and 3 in ver. 4. This is continued in ver. 5, where the collector 
gives two proverbs, the first of which commences with a word be^ 
ginning with R, and the second with one beginning with 3 : 

Ter. 6 A faithful witnau docs not apeak nntmth ; 
Bat a lying witness breathes out falsehooda. 
Tlie right vocalization and sequence of the accents is ^csri ^ B^3 
(p with Tsere and the servile Malipach, na^rt with Munack, because 
the following ^ (/macA-word Las not two syllables before the tone). 
As in 5a BfVD» ly, so in 56 lp» Tp is the subject. Different is 
the relation of subject and predicate in the second lino of the 
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parallel proverbs, ver. 25, xix. 5. With 5a cf. M«3« ■>'V, xiii. 17 ; 
and regarding n'B^ (one wbo breathes out), vid. at vi. 19, xii. 17. 
Ver, 6 In Tain the scotner ieeketh wisdom ; 

But to tha man of nnderetandiiig knowledge is eaaj. 
The general sentence is concrete, composed in the common historical 
form. Begarding tl^l, necquidqvam, vid. at xiii. 4. The participle 
7^i is here neut. for n^;;], something which makes itself easy or < 
light. The frivolous man, to whom truth is not a matter of con- 
science, and who recognises no authority, not even the Supreme, 
never reaches to truth notwithstanding all his searcliing, it remains 
veiled to him and far remote ; but to the man of understanding, 
who knows that the fear of 6od and not estrangement from God 
leads to truth, knowledge is an easy matter — he enters on the rigtit 
way to this end, he brings the right receptivity, brings to bear on 
it the clear eye, and there is fulfilled to him the saying, " To him 
that hath it is given." 

Three proverbs regarding fools : 

Ver, 7 Go from the presence of a fooMi man, 

Aud anrelf thou hast not known lips of knowledge; 
i.e. surely hast not brought into experience that he possesses lips 
which express experimental knowledge, or: surely thou must confess 
on reflection that no prudent word has come forth from his mouth. 
If lb were intended to assign a motive, then the expression would 
be jnn"M '3 or JHR"^?^ (Isa. xliv. 9), according to whicli Aquila 
and Theodotion translate, xai ov ftij 71'^. *1J|! is the sphere of 
vision, and 1J3D denotes either away from the sphere of vision, as 
e.g. Isa. i. 16, or, inasmuch as ?? is used as in p^o, nrtFiD, and the 
like : at a certain distance from the sphere of vision, but so that 
one keeps the object in sight, Gen, xxi. 16. f IM denotes, as the 
inverted expression Deut. xxviii. 66 shows, over against any one, 
so that he has the object visibly before him, and ? ^J^l^, Judg. xx. 
34, from the neighbourhood of a place where one has it in view. 
So also here : go away from the vU-ii-viB {via = vis&a) of the foolish 
man, if thou hast to do with such an one ; whence, 76, follows what 
he wbo has gone away must on looking back say to himself, ^a 
(with the pret. as e.g. Isa. xxxiii. 23) expresses a negative with 
emphasis. Nolde and others, also Fleischer, interpret 76 relatively : 
€t in quo non eognoveria labia scientice. If VT^"??' were the expres- 
sion used, then it would be explained after ix. 13, for the idea of 
the foolish man is extended : and of such an one as absolutely 
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knows not how to speak anytliing pradent But In Wi'vM the 
relative claase intended most be indicated hy the added U: and of 
such an one in whom , . . Besides, in this case tt^ (vid. Fs. zxxv. 15) 
would have been neai'er than ?3i. The LXX. has modified this 
proverb, and yet has brought out nothing tliat is correct; not only 
the Syr., but also Hitzig follows it, when he translates, " The foolish 
man hath everything before him, but lips of knowledge are a 
receptacle of knowledge" (nj7 ?3i). It racks one's brains to find 
out the meaning of the first part here, and, as Bottcber rightly 
says, who can be satisfied with the "lips of knowledge" as the 
"receptacle of knowledge"? 

Vw. 8 The wisdom of tlie pmdent is to observe Us way. 
And the foil; of fooli is deceit. 
The nearest idea is that of self-deceit, according to which the 
LXX., Syr., and Jerome render the word error (" ImaV). But 
nD"iD is nowhere else used of self-deception, and moreover is not 
the suitable word for such an idea, since the conception of the dolus 
malat is constantly associated with it. Thus the contrast will be 
this; the wisdom of the prudent shows itself in this, that he considers 
his conduct {T^ as vii, 7, of. Fs. t. 2), i.e. regulates it carefully, 
examining and considering (xiii. 16) it according to right and duty ; 
and that on the contrary the folly of fools shows itself in this, that 
they aim at the malevolent deception of their neighbour, and try 
all kinds of secret ways for the gaiuing of this end. The. former 
is wisdom, because from the good only good comes ; the latter is 
folly or madness, because deception, however long it may sneak in 
darkness, yet at last comes to light, and recoils in its destructive 
effects upon him from whom it proceeds. 

Ver. 9 The eacriiioUl offering of fools niocketh ; 

But between npright men there is good aodentanding. 
We may not give to the Hiph. r?n any meaning which it nowhere 
has, as, to excuse (Kimchi), or to come to an agi'eement by media- 
tion (Schultens). So we may not make Qv'^M the subject (Targ., 
Symmachus, Jerome, Luther, " fools make sport with sin "), for 
one is persuaded that D^Sk is equivalent to Q'^Kn p IDM ^ 
(Tmmannei, Meiri, and others), wiiich would be more admissible if 
we had yhn {vid. iii. 35), or if Y^ did not immediately follow (rid. 
xxviii. 1). Aquila and Theodotion rightly interpret the relation of 
the component parts of the sentence: atftpovav ^Kevd^ei TrXij/ifiikeia; 
and thb translation of Q^K also is correct if we take vXtjftfteKeta in 
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the sense of a Bvvia irepl irXrj^ftekttai! (Sir. vii. 31), in which the 
Jadeeo-Hellenic actually uses it {vtd. Schleusner's Lex.). The 
idea of sacnficial offering is that of expiation: it is a penitential 
work, it falls under the prevailing point of view of an ecclesiasdcal 
punishment, a satisfactio in a church- disciplinary sense; the for- 
giveness of ans is conditioned by this, (1) that the sinner either 
abundantly makes good by restitution the injury inflicted on another, 
or in some other way bears temporal punishment for it, and (2) that 
he willingly presents the sacrifices of rams or of sheep, the value of 
which the priest has to determine in its relation to the offence (by 
a tas-Bcale from 2 shekels upwards). The Tord gives accurately 
the offences which are thos to b^e atoned for. Here, with reference 
to 9fi, there particularly comes into view the offence against property 
(Lev. V. 20 ff.) and against female honour (Lev. xix. 20-22). 
Fools fall from one offence into another, which they have to atone 
for by the presentation of sacrificial offerings; the sacrificial offering 
mocketh them (j"^l with aceug,-object, as xix. 28, Ps. cxix. 51), for 
it equally derides them on account of the self-infiicted loss, and on 
account of the efforts with which they must make good the effects 
of their frivolity and madness; while on the contrary, among men 
of upright character, fit), a relation of mutual favour, prevails, 
which does not permit that the one give to the other an indemnity, 
and apply the Asham- [Q^ = trespass-offering] Tord. Symmachus 
rightly : koI avd/teirov evOiatv evSoKia. But the LXX. confuses 
this proverb also. Hitzig, with the Syr., follows it and translates : 
The tents of the foolish are in pDnisbinent overtbrown [verJUUt'] ; 
The house of the upright is well-pleaeing [tcolge/OUl']. 
Is not this extravagant [ungereimt = not rhymed] in spite of the 
rhyme t These "bn^ [tents] extracted from D'{)>1K, and this no 
[house] formed out of pS, are nothing hut an aimless and tasteless 
flourish. 

four proverbs of joy and sorrow in the present and the future : 
Ver. 10 The heart knoweth the trouble of it« booI, 

Aud QO strajigcE can iutcrmeddle with ita joy. 
The accentuation jnv S? seems to point out jnY* aa an adjective 
(Liowenstein : a feeling heart), after 1 Kings iii. 9, or genit. (of 
a feeling heart) ; but Cod. 1294 and the Jemen Cod., and others, 
as well as the editions of Jablonsky and Michaelis, have 3? with 
Itebia, so that this b by itself to be taken as the subject (cf. the 
accentuation xv. 5a and under at 16a). n^ has the 1 with Dagethy 
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and consequently tile short K(anets {Michhl 63&), like^iB'in. 8, 
cf. nrnb, Jndg. vi. 28, and on the contrary n^o, Ezek. xvi. 4 ; it 
is the fem. of mSr — morr, from l^D, aditringert, amarum e»ee. Ke- 
gardiog sb, in contradistinction to BfeJ, vid. Peychol. p. 251. " All 
that is meant by the Hellenic and Hellenistic vavs^ >J>yo^, <rvvei- 
$i}i7i^, Ovfios, is comprehended in xapSia, and all by which the ibQ 
and e^ are affected comes in S? into the light of consciousness." 

The first half of the proverb is clear : the heart, and only it, i.e. 
the man in the centre of his individnality, knows what brings 
bitterness to his sonl, i.e, what troubles him in the sphere of bis 
natural life and of the nearest life-circle surrounding him. It thus 
treats of life experiences which ara of too complex a nature to be 
capable of being fully represented to others, and, as we are wont to 
say, of so delicate a nature that we shrink from uncovering them 
and making them known to others, and which on this account 
must be kept shut up in our own hearts, because no man is so near 
to OS, or has so fully gained our confidence, that we have the de- 
sire and the courage to ponr ont our hearts to him from their very 
depths. Yet the saying, " Every one knows where the shoe pinches 
him" (I Eoogs viii. 38), stands nearer to this proverb ; here this 
expression receives a psychological, yet a sharper and a deeper ex- 
pression, for the knowledge of that which grieves the sonl is attri- 
buted to the heart, in which, as the innermost of the sonl-corporeal 
life, it reflects itself and becomes the matter-of-fact of the reflex 
consciousness in which it must shut itself up, but also for the most 
part without external expression. If we now interpret 3'i^n]~t6 as 
prohibitive, then this would stand (with this exception, that in this 
case ?K instead of li? is to be expected) in opposition, certainly not 
intended, to the exhortation, Bom. xii. 15, "Rejoice with them 
that do reJMce," and to the saying, " Distributed joy is doubled joy, 
distributed sorrow is half sorrow ; " and an admonition to leave man 
alone with his joy, instead of urging him to distribute it, does not 
run parallel with 10a. Therefore we interpret the fut. as polen- 
tialis. As there is a soul-sorrow of the man whose experience is 
merely a matter of the heart, so there is also a soul-joy with which 
no other (yid. regarding ir, p, 135, and cf. here particularly Job 
xix. 27) intermeddleth (3 311'nn like Ps. cvi. 35), in which no other 
can intermeddle, because his experience, as e.g. of blessed spiritual 
affection or of benevolent feeling, is purely of a personal nature, 
aod admits of no participation (cf. on iKpv^, Matt. xiii. 44), and 
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ihas at no communication to others. Elster well obseires : *' By 
thin thought, that the innermost feelings of a man are never fulljr 
imparted to another man, nev«r perfectly cover themselves with 
the feelings of another, yea, cannot at all be fully understood by 
another, the wonh and the significance of each separate bnman 
personality is made conspicuous, not one of which ia the example 
of a species, but each has its own pecnliarity, which no one of 
countless individuals possesses. At the same time the proverb baa 
the significance, that it shows the impossibility of a petfect fellow- 
ship among men, because one never wholly understands another. 
Thereby it is indicated that no human fellowship can ^ve true 
salvation, but only the fellowship with God, whose love and wisdom 
are capable of shining through the most secret sanctuary of human 
personality." Thus also Dachsel (but he interprets 106 admoni- 
torily) : " Each man is a little world in himself, which God only 
fully sees through and understands. His sorrow appertaining 
to bis innermost life, and his joy, another is never able fully to 
transfer to himself. Yea, the most sorrowful of all experiences, 
the most inward of all joys, we possess altogether alone, without 
any to participate with us." 

Ter. 11 The house of the wicked ia orerthroirn ; 
But the tent of the npright fioniiihes. 
In the cogD. proverb, xn. 7, line 2 begins with n'3l, but here the 
apparently firmly-founded house is assigned to the godless, and on 
the contrary the tent, easily destroyed, and not set up under the 
delusion of lasting for ever, ia assigned to the righteous. While 
the former is swept away without leaving a trace behind (Isa. xiv. 
23), the latter has blossoms and shoots (nnon as inwardly transi- 
tive, like Job xiv. 9, Ps. xcii. 14) ; the household of such remains 
'not only preserved in the same state, but in a prosperous, happy 
manner it goes forward and upward. 

V«r. 12 There is a way tiiat seemeth right to one, 
But the end thereof are the ways of death. 
This is literally repeated in xvi. 25. Tlie rightness is present only 
•8 a phantom, for it arises wholly from a terrible self-deception ; 
the man jndges falsely and goes astray When, without regard to 
God and His word, be follows only his own opinions. It is the 
way of estrangement from God, of fleshly security ; the way of 
vice, ia which the blinded thinks to spend hia life, to set himself 
to fulfil his purposes; bat the end thereof {?in^™ with neut. 
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fein.; the end of tliis intention, tbat in which it issues) are the 
ways of death. He who thus deceives himself regarding his coarse 
of life, sees himself at last arrired at « point from which every way 
which now farther remains to him leads only down to death. The 
self-delusion of one ends in death by the sentence of the jadge, 
that of another in self-murder ; of one in loathsome disease, of 
another in a slow decay nnder the agony of conscience, or in sorrow 
over a henceforth dishonoored and distracted life. 

V«r. IS Eren in the uiMit of Unghter the heart expenenon svlness ; 
And to it, joy, the end is lonoir. 
Every human heart carries the feeling of disquiet and of separa- 
tion from its true home, and of the nothingness, the transitoTineas 
of all that is earthly; and ia addition to this, there is many a 
secret sorrow in every one which grows out of his own corporeal 
and spiritual life, and from his relation to other men ; and this 
sorrow, which is from infancy onward the lot of the human heart, 
and which more and more deepens and diversifies itself in the course 
of life, makes itself perceptihle even in the midst of laughter, 
ia spite of the mirth and merriment, without being able to be sup- 
pressed or expelled from the soul, returning always the more 
intensely, the more violently we may have for a time kept it under 
and sunk it in nnconsciousness. Euchel cites here the words of 
the poet, according to which 13a is literally true : 
" No, man is not nude for joj ; 
WL; weep hie ey«s when in heart he laughs ? " ' 
From the fact that sonxiw is the fundamental condition of hamanity, 
and forms the background of laughter, it follows, 13£, that in 
general it is not good for man to give himself up to joy, viz. 
sensual (worldly), for to it, joy, the end (the issue) is sorrow. That 
is true also of the final end, which according to that saying, fuued' 
plot o( xXo^irres vvv art fOiMrere, changes laughter into weeping, 
and weeping into laughter. The correction rino^ ^"^Dl^ (Hitzig) 
presses upon the MUhle style an article in such cases rejected, and 
removes a form of expression of the Hebr. eyntaxia omata, which 
here, as at Isa. xvli. 6, is easily obviated, but which is warranted 
by a multitude of other examples, vid. at xiii. 4 (also v. 22), and 
cf. Philippi's jSfdfus. Const, p. 14 f., who regards the second word, 
as here nnoi?, after the Arab., as accus. But in cases like WtP 
* " N^, der Hentch iat znr Freude nicht gemsoht, 
Dunm wnut aeiii Aag' weun er hetzlich lacht." 
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*ii)^, altlioDgh not in cases bugIi as Ezra ii. 62, the acCQS. rendering 
is tenable, and the Arab, does not at all demand it.* la the old 
Hebr. this lolutio of the st. constr. belongs to the elegances of 
the language; it is the precursor of the vulgar post-bibl. Pin'^nt* 
nnofc'TB'. That the Hebr. may also retain a gen. where more or 
fewer parts of a sentence intervene between it and its governing 
word, is shown by such examples as Isa. xlviii. 9, xlix. 7, Ixi. 7.* 

There follows a series of proverbs which treat of the wicked and 
the good, and of the relation between the foolish and the wise : 

Y(x. 14 He tliat ii of a penrene heart is satisfied with his own wajrs; 
And a good man from bimseU. 

We first determine the subject conception. 3? AO (one turning 
aside t^; KapSiat or r^v KapZiav) is one whose heart is perverted, 
3lDJ, turned away, viz. from God, Ps. xliv. 19. The Book of Pro- 
verbs contains besides of this verb only the name of dross (rece- 
danea) derived from it ; 3^D, separated, drawn away, is such a half 
passive as -)4D, Isa. xlix. 21, nv>?, Mic. ii. 8, etc. (Olsh. § 245a). 
Begarding 3^Q B**!*, md. at xii. 2, cf. xiii. 22 : a man is so called 
whose manner of thought and of action has as its impulse and 
motive self-sacrificing love. When it is said of the former that 
lie is satisfied with his own ways, viz. those which with heart 
turned away from God he enters upon, the meaning is not that 
they give him peace or bring satisfaction to him (Lowenstein), 
bnt we see from i. 31, xviii. 20, that this is meant recompensa- 
tively : he gets, enjoys the reward of his wandering in estrange- 
ment from God. It is now without doubt seen that 145 expresses 
that wherein the benevolent man finds his reward. We will there- 

' Regarding the anppljing {ibd&C) of a foregoing genitive or aoena. prononn 
of the third person b7 a definite or indefimt« following, in the same case as the 
Bubstantdve, Ssmachscharl speaks in the Slv/aual, p. 94 ss., where, as eX' 
amplea, are fonnd: raeituhu Zeidati, I have seen him, the Zeid; narartu Inhi 
Zeidin, I have gcme over with him, the Zdd ; taraftu wtig6kah& aicaaUM, in 
the flight I smote the beads of the same, their front rank. Vid. regsjding 
this anticipation of the definite idea hj an indefinite, with eiplanaliona of it, 
yieigcber's Makkari, Additiont et Correcliotu, p. xL coL 2, and Dieterici'e 3fu- 
tanabbi, p. 841, 1 13. 

■ These examples moreover do not exceed that which is possible in the Arab., 
tid. regarding this omiwion of the mvdSf, where this is supplied from the pre- 
ceding before a genitive, Samachschail's Mufasiai, p. 84, 1. 8-13. Perhaps 
yprh Obad. ver. 7, ,of thy bread = the (meo) of tiiy bread, b an example of 
tlie same thing. 
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fore not explun (after iv. 15, cf. Nnm. xvl. 36, 2 Sam. xix. 10) : 
the good man turns himself Kwty from him, or the good man 
stands over him (as Jerome, Vetut., after Erodes, t. 7) ;-~this ren- 
dering gives no contrast, or at least a halting one. The p of V^'P 
must be parallel with that of Vfno. From the LXX^ awi, Se 
r&v SuivorifiATav avTov, the Syr. rightly : from the fruit (religious- 
ness) of his soul; the Targ. : from his fruit, Boxtorf, against 
Cappellus, has already perceived that here no other phrase bnt 
the explanation of V7V0 by ex to quodpenea ae eat lies at the foun- 
dation. We could, after vii. 14, also explain : from that which he 
perceives as his obligation (dcty) ; yet that other explanation lies 
proportionally nearer, bnt yet not so that we refer the suffix to the 
blackslider of 14a : in it (his fate) the good man is satisfied, for 
this contrast also halts, the thought is not in the spirit of the 
Book of Proverbs (for xxix. 16& does not justify it) ; and in how 
totally different a connection of thought Ivyo is used in the Book of 
Proverbs, is shown by xxiv. 17& ; but generally the Scripture does 
not use V^ of such satisfaction, it has, as in 14a, also in 14&, the 
recompensative sense, according to the fundamental principle, h ii,v 
inreipp &v6ptcmvi tovto xol deplaet (Gal. vi. 7). The suffix refers 
back to the subject, as we say : '^ 'fBi, ^ 'B^W (Payehol. p. 152). 
But considerations of an opposite kind also suggest themselves. 
Everywhere else bso refers not to that which a man has within 
himself, but that which he carries without ; and also that vpjip can 
be used in the sense of l^^Bto, no evidence can be adduced : it 
must be admitted to be possible, since the writer of the Chronicles 
(2 Chron. i. 4) ventures to use T?!?^. Is VTSO thns used snb- 
stantively : by his leaves (Aben Ezra and others) T If one com- 
pares xi. 28 with Fs. i. 3, this explanation is not absurd ; but why 
tiien did not the poet rather use ^*iBDt We come finally to the 
result, that v^yci, although it admits a connected interpretation, is 
an error of transcription. But the correction is not Vjstsi (Eister) 
nor ^''i^J^ (Cappellus), for VfS and D^!7l|, deeds, are words which do 
not exist; nor is it v^yem (Bertheau) nor I'^aiM (Ewald), but 
V^^Ql (wliich Cappellus regarded, but erroneously, as the LXX. 
phrase) ; for (1) throughout almost the whole O. T,, from Judg.ii. 
19 to Zech. i. 18, D^3i^ and Q'TTjns are interchangeable words, and 
indeed almost an inseparable pair, cf. particularly Jer. xvii. 10 ; and 
(2) when Isaiah (iii. 10) says, i'^H'' Qrj'^SO '■)B-^3 3it;-^3 p<lt ntiK, 
this almost sounds like a prophetical paraphrase of the second line 
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of the proverb, which besides by this emendatioa gains a more 
rhythmical sound and a more suitable compass.^ 
Tet. 16 The umple believetb every word ; 

But the prndeat takes he«d to his step. 
We do not translate, " every tiling," for " word " and faith are 
correlates, Ps. cvi. 24, and 'ri^ is the non-Belf-dependent who lets 
liimself be easily persuaded by the talk of another (yid. p. 56) : he 
believes every word "wilhont proving it, wh«ther it is well-meant, 
whether it is true, whether it is salutary and nsefut, so that he is 
thus, without having any firm principle, and without any judgment 
of his own, driven about hither and thither; the prudent, on the 
other hand, considers and mat-ks his step, that he may not take a false 
step or go astray, he provee bis way (8a), he takes no step without 
thought and consideration (fa or r?0 with % to consider or reflect 
npon anything, Fs. Izxiii. 17, cf. zxziii. 15) — he makes sure steps 
with his feel (Heb. xii. 13), without permitting himself to waver 
and Bway by-every wind of doctrine (Eph. iv. 14). 
Ver. -16 The wise feareth and departetb from evil ; 

Bat the fool loHeth hia wita and is legstdless. 
Our editions have kjt; witiril/unacA, as if vyi MH were a substantive 
with its adjective ; but Ood. 1294 has Dan with Bebia, and thus it 
must be : DSD is the subject, and what follows is its complex pre- 
dicate. Most interpreters translate iGb: the fool is over-confident 
(Zockler), or the foul rushes on (Hitzig), as also Luther: but a fool 
rushes wildly through, i.e. in a daring; presumptuous manner. But 
^a^nn denotes everywhere nothing else than to fall into extreme 
anger, to become heated beyond measure, xxvi. 17 (cf. ix. 2), 
Dent, iiii Sf6, etc. Thus 16a and 16i are fully contrasted. ■ What 
is said of Uio wise will be judged after Job i. 1, cf. Ps. xxxiv. l."), 
xxxvii. 2? : the wise man has fear, viz, fear of God, or rather, since 
B^n^Kn is not directly to he supplied, that careful, thoughtful, self- 
mistrnsting reserve which flows front the reverential awe of God ; 
the fool, on the contrary, can neither rule nor bridle his affecUons, 
and without any just occasion falls into passionate excitement. 
But on the other side lie is self-confident, regardless, secure ; while 
the wise man avoids the evil, i,e, carefully goes out of its way, and 
in N. T. phraseology " works out his own salvation with fear and 
trembling." 

' Ai here an ^ too few is mitten, lo at lao. zxziL 1 (D^b^l) and Pi. IxiW. 
14 (a^^) one too many. 
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Ver. 17. This verse, as if explanatory of najmo, connects itself 
with this interpretation of the contrasts, corresponding to the general 
uiua loqueiidi, and particularly to the MithU style. 

Due who is qaick to snger vorketh foUj, 

And a man of iutrigaes is hated. 
Ewald finds here no right contrast. He nnderstands nOTD tf^K in a 
flood sense, and accordingly corrects the text, substitnting for tuti", 
enc^ ^enr^), for he translates : bat the man of consideration bears 
(properly smooths, viz. his sool). On the other hand it is also to be 
remarked, that nDTtS tS^K, when it occnrs, is not to be anderstood 
necessarily in a good sense, since HOtO is ased jnst like mcTO, at one 
time in a good and at another in a bad sense, and that we willingly 
miss the ''most complete sense" thns arising, since the proverk, 
as it stands in the Masoretic text, is good Hebrew, and needs only 
to be rightly understood to let nothing be missed in completeness. 
The contrast, as Ewald seeks here to represent it (also Hitzig, who 
proposes IKE?'.: the man of consideration remains quiet; Syr. ramys, 
circamspect), we have in ver. 29, where the fiaKp60v/io<; stands over 
against the d^vBvfiw (1(< or Q^BM of the breathing of anger throngh 
the nose, cf. Theocritns, i. 18 : ical oi aei Sptfioa j(o\k worl ^ivl 
KoSifTtu), Here the contrast is different : to the man who is quick 
to anger, who suddenly gives expression to his anger and displeasure, 
stands opposed the man of intrignes, who contrives secret vengeance 
against those with whom be is angry. Such a deceitful man, who 
contrives evil with calculating forethought and executes it in cold 
blood (cf. Ps. xxxvii. 7), is hated ; while on the contrary the noisy 
lets himself rush forward to inconuderate, mad actions, but is not 
hated OD that acconnt ; but if in his folly be injures or disgraces 
himself, or is derided, or if he even does injury to the body and 
the life of another, and afterwards with terror sees the evil done 
in its true light, then he is an object of compassion, Theodotion 
rightly: (avi}p S^) Sta^ov^trnv /uinjB^aeTai, and Jerome: vir vernitus 
odioaus ett (not the Vmel. avi/p ffBeXvyfiav, for this signification has 
only net, and that in the sing.); on the contrary, the LXX., Syr., 
Targuni, and Symmachus incuri'ectly understand mcia c^k m bonam 
partem, 

Yer. 18 The simple liave obtabed folly as an inheritance ; 

But the prudent put on knowledge aa a crown. 
As a parallel word to vH], lira* (after the Masora defective), also 
in the sense of Arab. oAfAar, muUipUcare, ahundare (from Arab. 
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katharSf to be much, perliaps^ properly comprehensive, encompass' 
ing), would be appropriate, but it is a word properly Arabic. On 
the other hand, inappropriate is the meaning of the Heb.-Aram. 
*1R3, to wait (properly waiting to surround, to go round any one, cf. 
manere aliquem or aliqiwd), according to which Aquila, ava/ievovviv, 
and Jerome, expecCabunt. Also "I'rian, to encompass in the sense of 
to embrace (LXX. Kparqaovaiv), does not suffice, since in the 
relation to ibru one expects an idea surpassing this. Certainly 
there is a heightening of the idea in this, that the Hiph, in contra- 
distinction to ^ru would denote an object of desire spontaneously 
sought for. But far stronger and more pointed is the heightening 
of the idea when we take \~S\S' as the denom. of '^'3 (Gr. idrapit^ 
K^apK, Baby], "lis, cadur, cf. *^3, a rounding, tp/uera). Thus 
Theodotion, ar^^Sriaovrai, The Penrf. better actively, itrre^avro 
(after Kimchi : DEWT 'ts nn33 njnn lO'b'), the Targ., Jerome, Luther 
(hut not the Syr., which translates l?nj by "to inherit," bntTVu* 
by fttpiovvrai, which the LXX. has for ii>ru). The bib), language 
has also (Ps. cxlii, S) Tnsn in the denom. signification of to place 
a crown, and that on oneself ; the non-bibl. has -vroQ (like the bib). 
TBJJD) in the sense of distributor of crowns,* and is fond of the 
meiaphor njnn "ina, crown of knowledge. With those not self- 
dependent {vid. regarding the plur. form of 'OB, p, 56), who are 
swayed by tlie fii-st influence, the issue is, without their willing it, 
that they become habitual fools : folly is their possession, t.«. their 
property. The prudent, on the contrary, as ver. 15 designates 
them, hare thoughtfully to ponder their step to gain knowledge 
as a crown (cf, "i'?^j to gain riches, nnDfi, 116, to gain flowers, 
Gesen. § 53, 2). Knowledge is to them not merely an inheritance, 
but a possession won, and as such remains with them a high and 
OB it were a kingly ornament. 

Ter, 19 lie wicked must bow before tfae good, 

And ^e godless stand at the doon of the rigbteons. 
The good, viz, that which is truly good, which has love as its prin* 
ciple, always at last holds the sopreoiacy. The good men who mani- 
fest love to men which flows from love to God, come finally forward, 
so that the wicked, who for a long time played the part of lords, 

' According to rale the Hebr. v becomes in Arab. i-lJ, as in Arsm. n ; 
bat Icthar might be from ktar, an old verb rarely found, which dtrivata with 
the id«a of endrcling (wall) tuid of rounding (bunch) point to, 

* Vid. Wimnachoft, Kmat, JudenAum (1838), p. 310. 
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bow themaelves willingly or anwillingly before thorn, and oftea 
enough it comes about that godless men fall down from their 
profiperity and their places of honour ao low, that they post them- 
selres at the entrance of the stately dwelling of the righteous 
(xiii. 22), waiting for his going oat and in, or seeking an occa- 
sion of presenting to him a supplication, or also as expecting gifts 
to be bestowed (Fs. zxxvii. 25). The poor man Lazarus Trpm roc 
irvXava of the rich man, Luke xvi. 30, shows, indeed, that this is 
not always the case on this side of the grave, ^ne' has, according 
to the Masora (cf. Kimchi's WSrterbuch under nnc'), the ultima 
accented; the accentuation of the form UD wavers between the 
nit. and the penult OUh. p. 482 f., cf. Gesen. 68, Anm. 10. 
The substantival clause I92> is easily changed into a verbal claase : 
they come (Syr.), appear, stand (incorrectly the Targ. : they are 
judged in the gates of the righteous). 
Three proverbs on the hatred of men : 

Ver. 20 The poor ia hated even by bis neighbour ; 

Bat of those who love the ricK there are maiij. 

This is the old hutory daily repeating itself. Among all people is 
the saying and the complaint : 

Donee eru ftlix m»ltot numerabii atnicot, 
Tengiora Hfuerint nt^Hlia tolas tria.^ 
The Book of Proverbs also speaks of this lamentable phenomenon. 
It is a part of the dark side of human nature, and one should take 
notice of it, so that when it goes well with him, he may not regard 
his many friends as all genuine, and when he becomes poor, he 
may not be surprised by the dissolution of earlier friendship, but 
may value so much the higher exceptions to the rule. The con- 
nection of the passive with ^ of the subject (cf. xiii. 13), as in the 
Greek with the dative, is pure Semitic ; sometimes it stands with 
V?, but in the sense of avo, Cant. ii). 10, before the jnfHionce of 
the West led to its being used in the sense of viro (Ges. § 143, 2) ; 
KiV'., is hated (Cod. 1294 : «}^), connects with the hatred which is 
directed against the poor also the indifferent which makes him 
without sympathy, for one feels himself troubled by him and 
ashamed. 
Ver. 21 Whoever deapiaeth his neighbour committeth sin ; 

But whoerer hath compassion on the Buffering— blesungs on himt 
One should regard every human being, especially such as God has 
> Ovid, THtt. L 8. 
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placed near to him, as ft being having the same ongln, as created 
in the image of God, and of the same lofty destination, and should 
consider himself as under obligation to love him. He who despisetb 
his neighbour (write Ta with MeUug, and vid. regarding the 
constr. with dat. object. vL 30, cf. xi. 12, xiii. 13) sins in this 
respect, that he raises himself proadly and unwarrantably above 
him ; that the honour and love he shows to him he measures not 
by the rule of duty and oF necessity, but according to that which 
IB pleasing to himself; and in that he refuses to him that which 
according to the ordinance of God he owes him. la ver. Hb the 
CheUab D'Oj; and the Keri U%^ (yid. at Ps. ix. 13) interchange in 
an inexplicable way ; ^iV is the bowed down (cf. Arab, ma'nuuw, 
particularly of the prisoner, from 'ana^ fut. ya'nw, to bow, bend), UV 
(Arab, 'anin, with the art. dtniy, from the intrans.- *aniya, to be 
bowed down) the patient bearer who in the school of suffering has 
learned humility and meekness. One does not see why tlie Ken 
here exchanges that passive idea for this ethical one, especially 
since, in proving himself to be Ip.^ns (compassionate) (for which 
elsewhere the part. Kal I3^n, xiv. 31, xix. 17, xxviii. 8), one must 
be determined only by the needy condition of bis neighbour, and 
not by bis (the neighbour's) moral worthiness, the want of which 
ought to make him twofold more an object of our compassion. 
All the flid translators, from the LXX. to the Venet. and Luther, 
on this account adopt the Chethxb. 

Ver, 22. The proverb terminating (ver. 21) with insi* (cf. xvi 
20) is now followed by one not less singularly formed, commencing 
with *6q (cf. viii. 1). 

Will they not go utraj who deriae evil, 
And are not mncf and tenth to thoae who devise good 7 
The part, t^h aignifies both the plougher and the artisan ; bat on 
this account to read with Hitzig both times ^B'^n, i.e. maehinatortB, 
is nothing less than advisable, since there is connected with this 
metaphorical tT^ri, as we have shown at iii. 29, not only the idea of 
fabricating, but also that of plonghing. Just so little is there any 
reason for changing with Hitzig, against all old translators, V}T\\ into 
VD^ : will it not go ill with them . . . ; the fut. Wf (cf. Isa. Ixiii. 
17) is not to be touched ; the perf. isn (e.g. Ps. Iviil. 4) would de- 
note that those who contrive evil are in the way of error, the fut. on 
the contrary that they will fall into error (cf. zii. 26 with Job 
zii.24). Bat if ^jrrf vht\ is the expression of the resolt which shall 
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certainly come to 8iicb,then 226 stands as a contrast adapted tlicreto: 
and are not, on the contrary, mercy and truth those who contrive 
that which is good, i.e. (for that which befalls them, as xiii. 18a, cf. 
sir. ZSb, is made their attribute) are they sot an object of mercy 
and truth, viz. on the part of God and of men, for the effort which 
proceeds from love and is directed to the sbowiog forth of good 
is rewarded by this, that Qod and men are merciful to such and 
maintain truth to them, stand in ti-uth to them ; for IQKl ion is 
to be understood here, as at iii. 3, neither of God nor of men ex- 
clusively, but of both together : the wicked who contrive evil lose 
themselves on the way to destruction, but grace and truth are the 
lot of those who aim at what is good, guarded and guided by 
which, they reach by a blessed way a glorious end. 

There now follows a considerable series of proverbs (vers. 23-31) 
which, with a single exception (ver. 24), have all this in common, 
that one or two key-words in them begin with D. 
Ver. 29 Id all labour there is gain. 

Bat idle talk leodeth onl; to loss. 
Here the key-words are 'V\\o and itcno (parallel xxi. 5, cf. with 
xi. 24), which begin with D. ^"^ ia labour, and that earnest and 
unwearied, as at x. 22. If one toils on honestly, then there 
always results from it something which stands forth above the 
endeavour as its result and product, vid. at Job xxz. II, where it 
is shown how '^), from the primary meaning to he stretched out 
long, acquires the meaning of that which hangs over, shoots over, 
copiousness, and gain. By the word of the lips, on the contrary, 
».«. purposeless and inoperative talk (niO?f "'^'^ as Isa. xxxvi, 5, 
cf. Job xi. 2), nothing is gained, but on the contrary there is only 
loss, for by it one only robs both himself and others of time, and 
wastes strength, which might have been turned to better purpose, 
to say nothing of the injury that is thereby done to his soul ; per- 
haps also he morally injures, or at least discomposes and wearies 
others. 

Ter. S4 It is a crown to the wise when the^ are rich ; 
But the follj of fools resuuns foll^. 
From zii. 4, 31, xvii. 6, we see that O'P^D '^^9^ ^ ^^^ predicate. 
Thus it is the riches of the wise of which it is said that they are a 
crown or on ornament to them. More than this is said, if with 
Hitzig we read, after the LXX., DD^^, their prudence, instead of 
tni^. For then the meaning would be, that the wise need no 
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otiier crown tlian tliat wLich they have in their prudence. But yet 
far more appropriately " riches" are called the crovrn of a wise man 
when they come to his wisdom ; for it la tmly thus that riches, 
when they are possessed along with wisdom, contribute not a little 
to heighten its influence and power, and not merely because they 
adorn in their appearance like a crown, or, as we say, surround 
as with a goldeu frame, but because they afford a variety of means 
and occasions for self-manifestation wliich are denied to the poor. 
By tliis interpretation of 24a, 245 comes out also into the light, 
without our requiring to correct the first ^Sk, or to render it in an 
unusual sense. The LXX. and Syr. translate the first n?1i< by 
Siarpi^-j (by a circumlocution), the Targ. by gloria, fame — we 
know not how they reach this. Schultens in his Com. renders : 
crassa opulentia elumbium crassities, but in his Aniinadversiones he 
combines the first rh\H with the Arab, awwale, precedence, which 
Gesen. approves of. But although the meaning to be thick 
(properly coalescere) appertains to the verbal stem blN as well as 
the meaning to be before (Arab, dl, daila, wdT), yet the Behr. hSk 
always and everywhere means only folly ,^ from the fundamental 
idea ei-assitiea (thickness). Hitzig's riTitt (which denotes the conse- 
quence with which the fool invests himself) we do not accept, because 
this word is Hitzig's own iuveution. Bather rm is to be expected: 
' the crown with which fools adorn themselves is folly. But the 
sentence : the folly of fools is (and remains) folly (Symmachus, 
Jerome, Venetf Luther), needs the emendation as little as xvi. 22i, 
for, interpreted in connection with 24a, it denotes that while 
wbdom is adorned and raised up by riches, folly on the other hand 
remains, even when connected with riches, always the same, with- 
out being either thereby veiled or removed, — on the contrary, the 
fool, when he is rich, exhibits his follies always more and more. 
C. B. Micliaelii) compares Luciau's aimia eat aimia etiarrm aurea 
gestet insignia. 

Tcr. 25 A witness of truth delivereth sonls ; 

But he who breathw out lies ia notiung but deception. 
When men, in consequence of false suspicions or of false accusations, 
fall into danger of iheit lives (niE'U '<:n b the designation in the 
later language of the law of a criminal process), then a tongue 
* Ewald'a derivatioa of y<Mt from j\it = pK, nnll, vain, is not much better 
than Heidenheim's fiom '<7\K '■ one who says " perhtpa " = & sceptic, vid. 
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whicli, pressed bj conscientioasness and not deterred by coirardJce, 
vill Btter the troth, saves them. But a false tongner which as 
such {vid. 5&) is a B*3D riE* (after the Masora at this place 
nc^ de/eetiva), i.e. is one who breathes out lies (vid. regarding 
nv atvi. 19), is mere deception (LXX., without reading iWip 
[as Hitxig does] : SoXm>«). Id zii. 17 hd^q \t to be interpreted as 
the object, tccus. of IT carried forward, but here to cany forward 
7^ (Arama, Lowenstein) is impracticable — for to deliver deceit = 
the deceiver is not expresaed in the Hebr. — ntnts is, as possibly also 
xii. 16 (LXX. £oXto;), without B'^K or IJf being snpplied, the pred. 
of the substantival clause : such an one is deception (in bad Latin, 
doloiitai), for he who otters forth lies against better knowledge 
must have a malevolent, deceitful purpose. 

Ter. 26 In the fear of Jahve lien a atrong gromui of confidence, 
And the children of snoh an one have a refogs. 
The BO-calted 3 atentia stands here, as at Ps. Ixviii. 5, Iv. 19, Isa. 
xxvi. 4, before the subject idea ; the clause : in the fear of God 
exists, i.e, it is and proves itself, as a strong ground of confidence, 
does not mean that the fear of God is something in which one can 
rely (Hitzig), but that it has (xxii. 19, Jer. xvii. 7, and here) an 
inheritance which is endunng, unwavering, and not disappointing 
in God, who is the object of fear ; for it is not faith, uor anything 
elae subjective, which is the rOck that bears as, but this Rock is tht> 
object which faith lays hold of (cf. Isa. xzviit. 16). la now the 
V3m to be referred, with Ewald and Zockler, to 'n t It is possible, 
as we hare discussed at Gen. vi. 1 f. ; but in view of parallels such 
as zx. 7, it is ntit probable. He who fears God entails in the 
Abrahamic way (Gen. zviii. 19) &6 fear of God on his children, 
and in this precious paternal inheritance they have a nDTip (not 
npriD, and therefore to be written with Masoretic exactness "B"?), 
a fortress or place of protection, a refuge in every time of need 
(cf. Ps. Ixxi. 5-7). Accordingly, rsain refers back to the 'n KV^ to 
be understood from 'n nin'3 (LXX., Luther, and all the Jewish 
interpreters), which we find not so doubtfnl as to regard on this 
account the explanation after Fs. Ixxiii. 15, cf. Deut. xiv. 1, aa 
necessary, although we grant that such an introduction of the N. 
T. generalization and deepening of the idea of sonship is to be 
expected from tlie Chokma. 

Ver. 27 The fear of Jahve ia a foantaio of life, 
To escape the anares of death. 
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Tliere springs up a life which males him who carries in himself 
(cf. John iv. 14, iv aiirip) this welling life, penetrating and strong 
of will to escape the snares (write after the Masora *G?P^ defective) 
which death lays, and which bring to an end in death — a repetition 
of xiii. 4 with changed subject. 

Ter. 38 In the multitude of the people Ilea the king's hoDoat ; 

And when the popolation dimuuBheB, it ie the dowDfall at his gloty. 

The honour or the ornament (vid. regarding ^li^, tumere, ampliari, 
the root-word of I'ln and rnin at Isa. Ixiii. 1) of a icing coa- 
aists in tliis, that he rules over a great people, and that they in- 
crease and prosper ; on the other hand, it is the rain of princely 
greatness when the people decline in number and in wealth. Ke- 
garding "nno, vtd. at x. 14. DBSa signifies prepositionally " with- 
out" (properly, by non-existence), e.g. xxvi. 20, or adverbially 
"groundless" (properly, for nothing), Isa. lii. 4; here it is to be 
understood after its contrast ~3'}Zi : in the non-existence, but which 
is here equivalent to in the ruin (cf. DDK, the form of which in 
conjunction is DDK, Gen. xlvil. 15), lies the misfortune, decay, ruin 
of the princedom. The LXX. iv Si SKKei'^ei Xoov awrp^i) 
SvpdoTov. Certainly jlP (from IP, Arab, rozuita, to be powerful) 
is to be interpreted personally, whether it be after the form *ril3 
with a fixed, or after the form l^P^ with a changeable Kimetz; bat 
it may also be an abstract like Qw (= Arab, selani), and this we 
prefer, becaose in the personal signification D^, viii. IS, xzxi. 4, is 
used. We have not here to think of lln (from nn), consumption 
(the Vetiet. against Kimchi, irevia^) ; the choice of the word also 
is not determined by an intended amphibology (Hitzig), for this 
would he meaningless. 

Ter. S9 He that is slow to angei is rich in ondeistanding; 
But he ihat is eaulf excited canies off foU^. 

B^W TQft (constr. of ip?) is he who puts off anger long, viz. the 
outbreakof anger, Tl^fJ, sis. ll,t.«. lets it not come in, but shuts it 
out long (/iaKp60vfMXi=0paSiis ets opy^v, Jas. i. 19) ; and ni"i~iyp, 
be who in his spirit and temper, viz. as regards anger (for nn 
denotes also the breathing out and snorting, Isa. xxv. 4, xxxiii. 11), 
is short, t.e. (since shortness of time is meant) is rash and suddenly 
(cf. quick to anger, prcBcept in iram, 17a) breaks out with it, not 
oKvfv^v)(<yi (but here o^vSvfUK), as the LXX. translate 17a. The 
former, who knows how to control his affections, shows himself 
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herein as "great in understanding" (cf. 2 Sam. xsiii. 20), or as a 
" man of great understanding" (Lat. mvllui prudentia) ; the con- 
trary is he who suffers himself to be impelled hj his affections 
into hasty, inconsiderate action, which is here expressed more 
actively by n?JS D*1D, Does this mean that he bears folly to the 
view (Lnther, Urabreit, Bertheau, Elster, and others) ? But for 
that idea the Miihle style has other expressions, xii. 23, xiii. 16, 
XV. 2, cf. xiv. 17. Or does it mean that he makes folly high, i.e. 
shows himself highly foolish (LXX., Syr., Targum, Fleischer, and 
others) I But that would be expressed rather by T^jn or •13'in. 
Or is it he heightens folly (Lowenstelnj Hitzig) ? But the remark 
that the angry ebullition is itself a gradual heightening of the 
foolish nature of such an one is not suitable, for the choleric man, 
who lets the evenness of bis disposition be interrupted by a breaking 
forth of anger, is by no means also in himself a fool, Kasbi is 
right when he says, ipbni" ntnDO, t.«. (to which also Fleischer 
gives the preference) aufert pro portione sua atuUitiam. The only 
appropriate parallel according to which it is to be explained, is iii, 
35. But not as Ewald : he lifts up folly, which lies as it were 
before his feet on his life's path ; but ; he takes off folly, in the 
sense of Lev. vi. 8, i.e. he carries off folly, receives a portion of 
folly ; for as to others, so also to himself, when he returns to calm 
blood, that which he did in his rage must appear as folly aad 
madness. 

Vcr. SO A quiet heart is the life of the body, 

~ 's rottenneas in the bones. 



Heart, soul, flesh, is the O. T. trichotomy, Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, xvi. 9 ; 
the heart is the innermost region of the life, where all the rays of 
the bodily and the soul-life concentrate, and whence they again 
unfold themselves. The state of the heart, i.e. of the central, 
spiritual, soul-inwardness of the man, exerts therefore on all sides 
a constraining influence on the bodily life, in the relation to the 
heart the surrounding life. Regarding KSiO y?, vid. at xii. 18, 
p. 262. Thus is styled the quiet heart, which in its symmetrical 
liarmony is like a. calm and clear water-mirror, neither interrupted 
by the affections, nor broken through or secretly stirred by passion. 
By the close connection in which the corporeal life of man stands 
to the moral-religious determination of his intellectual and medi- 
ately his soul-life — this threefold life is as that of one personality, 
essentially one — the body has in such quiet of spirit the best means 
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of preserving tlie life wliicli f urtliers tlie well-teing, and co-operates 
to the calming of all its disquietnde ; on the contrary, passion, 
whether it rage or move itself in stillness, is like the disease in the 
bones (xii. 4), which works onward till it breaks asnuder the frame- 
work of the body, and with it the life of the body. The plur. 
0*1^2 occurs only here ; Bottcher, § 695, says that it denotes the 
whole body ; but IM also does not denote the half, D^iya is the 
surrogate of an ahstr. : the body, i.e. the bodily life in the totality of 
its functions, and in the entire manifolduess of its relations. Ewald 
translates bodies, but 1^*3 signifies not the body, but its material, 
the animated matter ; rather of. the Arab. dbsMr, '< corporeal, 
liuman nature," but which (leaving oat of view that this plur. 
belongs to a later period of the language) has the parallelism 
against it. Regarding niO^ (jealousy, zeal, envy, anger) Schal- 
tens is right : affectua iufiammana CBatuque indignoHonia fervidus. 
from KJiJ, Arab, iand, to be high red. 

Tet. SI He wbo oppreaseth the poor reproacheth liis Maler ; 

And whoeoever is merciful to the poor, it Ib an honour to him. 
Line first is repeated in xvii. 5a somewhat varied, and the relation 
of the idea in Sib is as xix. 17a, according to which ^T3^i?l is the 
predicate and |^"K \^n the subject (Symmachus, Targ., Jerome, 
Venet., Luther), not the reverse (Syr.) j [Jin is thus not the 3 per. Po, 
(LXX.),but the;jar(.ira/ (for which 216 has the^arf. Po. IJino). 
The predicates mbi; ^in (^md. regarding the perf. Gesen. § 126, 3) 
and 113Jt31 follow one another after the scheme of the Chiasmus. 
PpS has Munach on the first syllable, on which the tone is thrown 
back, and on the second the ITIDJI.T sign (yid. Toralh Emeth, p. 21), 
"8 «■?■ "^)?^?i ^vii. 14, and ankj xvii. 19. The showing of forbear- 
ance and kindness tu the poor arising from a common relation to 
one Creator, and from respect towards a personality bearing the 
image of God, is a conception quite in the spirit of the Chokma, 
which, as in the Jahve religion it becomes the universal religion, 
to in the national law it becomes the human {vid. p. 41). Thus 
also Job sxsi. 15, cf. iii. 9 of tlie Epistle of James, which in many 
respects has its roots in the Book of Proverbs. Matt. xxv. 40 is a 
New Testament sliie-piece to 316. 

Ver. 32. This verse also contains a key-word beginning with D, 
but pairs acrostically witn the proverb following : 

When misfortane befalls him, the godless is orerthromi ; 
But the righteous lemainB hopeful in his death. 
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When the subject is n^ connected with Jfeh (the godless), then it 
mtj be understood of evil thought and actkn (Eccles. vii. 15) as well 
as of the ezperieuce of evil (e^. xiii. 21). The LXX. (and also the 
Syr^ Targ., Jerome, and Venet.) prefers the former, but for the sake 
of producing an exact parallelism changes ini03 [In his death] into 
^ann [in his oprightneM], rerersinp also the relation of the subject 
and the predicate : o hi trtwoiB^ r^ iavroS 6irioTf)-n (the Syr. : in 
tliis, that he has no sin ; Targ. : when he dies) SOcmo^. But no 
Scripture word commends in so contradictory a manner self-right- 
eonsneaa, for the verb non never denotes self-confidence, and with 
the exception of two passages (Judg. ix. 15, Isa. xxx. 3), where it is 
connected with wf , is everywhere the exclusive (vid. Ps. cxviii. 8 f .) 
designation of confidence resting itself in God, even without the 
'ru, as here and at Ps. xvii. 7. The parallelism leads us to trans- 
late VUn^ not on account of his wickedness, but with Luther, in 
conformity with imD3, in his misfortune, i.e. if it befall him. Thns 
Jeremiah (xxiii. 12) says of the sins of his people : vn^ '^^^^i in 
the deep darkness they are driven on {Nipk. of nrn = nm), and 
xxiv. 16 contains an exactly parallel thought : the godless stumble 
niTD, into calamity. Ewald incorrectly : in his calamity the wicked 
is overthrown—for what purpose then the pronoun T The verb nm 
frequendy means, without any addition, " to stumble over heaps," 
e^. Ps. xzxv. 5, zxxvi. 13. The godless in his calamity is over- 
thrown, or he fears in the evils which befall him the intimations of 
the final ruin ; on the contraty, the righteous in his death, even in 
the midst of extremity, is comforted, viz. in God in whom he con- 
fides. Thus understood, Hitzig thinks that the proverb is not 
suitable for a time in which, as yet, men bad not faith in immor- 
tality and in the resurrection. Yet though there was no such 
revelation then, still the pious in death put their confidence in 
Jahve, the God of life and of salvation — for in Jahve^ there was 
for ancient Israel the beginning, middle, and end of the work of 
salvation — and believing that they were going home to Him, com- 
mitting their spirit into His hands (Ps. xxxi. 6), they fell asleep, 
thoDgh without any explidt knowledge, yet not without the hope 
of eternal life. Job also knew that (xxvii. 8 S.) between the death 
of those estranged from God and of those who feared God there 
lias not only an external, bnt a deep essential distinction ; and now 
> Vid. my BaL-pr<q>ha. TUoL (1846), p. 268, cf. BibL Ptyckokgie (1861), 
p. 410, audPtalnwH (1667), p. e2f., and elsenhero. 
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ihe Cbokma opens np a glimpse into the eternltj heavenwards, 
XT. 24, and has formed, xii, 28, the expreasive and distinctiTe word 
nU'7t|t, for immortality, which breaks like a ray from the morning 
BUD through the night of the Sheol. 

Yet. 33 Wisdom reatB in &i6 heart of the man of nnderBtandlng ; 
Bat in the heart of fools it maketb itself known. 
Most interpreters know not what to make of the second line here. 
The LXX. (and after it the Syr.), and as it appears, also Aqnila 
and Theodotion, insert od ; the Targ. improves the Feshito, for it 
inserts "^}f (so that xii. 23, xiii. 16, and xr. 2 are related). And 
Abalwalld explains: in the heart of fools it is tost; Euchel: it 
reels about ; but these are imaginary interpretations resting on a 
misunderstanding of the passages, in which ST means to coma to 
fee!, and jmn to give to feel (to punish, correct). Kimchi rightly 
adheres to the one ascertained meaning of the words, according to 
which the Venel. fU^ov Sk aippipiov 'piaaO^aerM. So also the trans- 
lation of Jerome: H indoctos quoaque {quoque) erudiet, is formed, for 
he understands the "and is manifest among fools" (Luther) not 
merely, as C. B. Michaelis, after the saying : cppotita juxta tspoaita 
magit eltteetcttnt, hut of a becoming manifest, which is salutary to 
these. Certainly 3ii^a can mean among=in the circle of, xt. 31 ; 
bat if, as here and e.g.JeT. xxxi. 31, STipi is interchahged with 373, 
and if T>p2 no3n is ^e subject spoken of, as 1 Kings iii. 28, then 
Tip3 does not mean among (in the midst of), but in the heart of the 
fool. According to this, the Talmud rightly, by comparison with 
the current proverb (Me^ 85b) : tr\p i^ B^p KPjn ircnn^ a 
stater in a flaggon cries Kith, KUh, i.e. makes much clatter. In 
the heart of the understanding wisdom rests, i^. remains silent and 
still, for the understanding feels himself personally happy in its 
possession, endesTonrs always the more to deepen it, and lets it 
.operate within ; on the contrary, wisdom in the heart of the fools 
makes itself manifest : they are not able to keep to themselves the 
wisdom which they imagine they possess, or the portion of wisdom 
which is in reality theirs ; but they think, as it is said in Persius : 
Scire tuum tiihU ett niai leire hoe te teiat alter. They discredit and 
waste their little portion of wisdom (instead of thinking ou its 
increase) by obtrusive ostentatious babbling. 

Two proverbs follow regarding the state and its ruler: 
Ter. 34 RighleonsneBS exalteth a nation, 

And an is a disgrace to tbe peopla. 
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The Hebr. langnage is richer in synonyms of "the people" than 
the GermaD. ^l (fonned like the non-bibl. *iD, water, and ^3, 
corporeahiess, from ^ to extend itself from within oatward; cf. 
ix. Sy 'B>, X. 13, "A) is, according to the tutu log,, like notio the 
people, as a mass swollen up from a common origin, and OS, 28a 
(from QO^, to bind), the people as a confederation held together 
by a common law ; Di<7 (from QK?, to nnite, bind together) ia the 
mass (mnltilnde) of the people, and is interchanged sometimes 
with *u, Gen. xxv. 23, and some^mes with Djr, ver. 28. In this 
proverb, tn?^ stands indeed intentionally in the plur., bnt not *u, 
with the pinr. of which Qi), the idea of the non-Israelitish nations, 
too easily connects itself. The proverb means all nations withoat 
distinction, even Israel (cf. under Isa. i. i) not excluded. History 
everywhere confirms the principle, that not the numerical, nor the 
warlike, nor the political, nor yet the intellectual and the so-called 
civilized greatness, is the true greatness of a nation, and deter- 
mines the condition of its future as one of progress ; bat this is its 
true greatness, that in its private, public, and international life, 
n^^, i.e. condact directed by the will of God, according to the 
norm of moral rectitude, rules and prevails. Righteousness, good 
manners, and piety are the things which secure to a nation a ^ace 
of honour, while, on the contrary, nttun, sin, viz. prevailing, and 
more favoured and fostered than contended against in the con- 
sciousness of the moral problem of the state, is a disgrace to the 
people, I.e. it lowers them before God, and also before men who 
do not judge superficially or perversely, and also actually brings 
them down. DDii, to raise up, is to be understood after Isa. i. 2, 
cf. xxiii. 4, and is to be punctuated Dp^TFi, with Munack of the 
penult., and the iTrcyn-sIgn with the Teere of the last syllable. 
Ben-Naphtali punctuates thus : Q|?^'^. In S4i all the artifices of 
interpretation (from Nachmani to Schultens) are to be rejected, 
which interpret lon as the Venet. (^m Se "Kauv aiiaprta) in its 
predominant Hebrew signification. It has here, as at Lev. xx. 17 
(but not; Jgb vi. 14), the signification of the Syr.ehesdAo,o^rol)rivm; 
the Targ. tfipn, or more frequently tn^En, as among Jewish inter- 
preters, is recognised by Chanan'el and Itashbam. That this IDn 
is not foreign to the MithU style, is seen from the fact that isn, 
XXV. 10, is used in the sense of the Syr. chasedh. The synon. Syr. 
ehasam, invidere, obtrectare, shows that these verbal stems are 
formed from the R. Dn, ttrinffere, to strike. Already it is in some 
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measure perceived liow ^on, Syr, cliaxadU, Aval). Jiasada, may 
acquire the meaning of violent love, and by the mediation of the 
jealousy which is connected with violent love, the signification of 
grudging, and thna of reproach and of envy; yet this is more mani- 
fest if one thinks of the root-signification atringere, in the meaning 
of loving, as referred to the subject, in the meanings of disgrace 
and envy, as from the subject directed to others. Ewald (§ 51c) 
compares ?DrT and IDH, Ethiop. c/iasra, m the sense of carpere, and 
on the other side non in the sense of " to join ; " but non does not 
mean to join (yid. Ps, ii. 12), and instead of carpere, the idea more 
closely connected with the root is that of ttringere, cf. stringers folia 
ex arboribus (Caesar), and stringers (to diminish, to squander, strip) 
rem ingluvie (Horace, Sat. i. 2. 8). The LXX. has here read ion 
(xxviii. 22), diminution, decay, instead of ^D^ (shame) ; the quid 
pro (juo is not bad, the Syr. accepts it, and the miseroa facit of 
Jerome, and Lather's verderben (destruction) corresponds with 
this phrase better than with the common traditional reading which 
Symmachns rightly renders by SveiZoii. 

Yer. 35 The king's favour ia towards a prudent serrant, 
And hia wrath visits tba base. 
Regarding the contrasts ?'3to and E^'ao, vid, at s. 5 ; cf. xii. 4. 
The substantival clause 35a may mean : the king's favour has 
(possesses) . . ,, as well as : it is imparted to, an intelligent servant ; 
the arrangement of the words is more favourable to the latter 
rendering. In 356 the gender of the verb is determined by attrac- 
tion after the pred., as ia the case also at Gen. xxxi. 8, Job xv. 31, 
Ewald, § 317c. And "his wrath" is equivalent to is the object 
of it, cf. 22&, xiii, 18, and in general, p. 282. The syntactical cha- 
racter of the clause does not permit the supplying of ? from 35a. 
Luther's translation proceeds only apparently from this erroneous 
supposition. 

Chap. XV. 1-6. We take these verses together as forming a 
gronp which begins with a proverb regarding the good and evil 
which flows from the tongue, and closes with a proverb regarding 
the treasure in which blessing is found, and that in which no 
blessing is found. 

Yer. 1 A soft SDSwer taraeth awajr wrath. 
And tt bitter word stirreth up &Dger. 
In the second line, the common word for anger (^^i, from the 
breathing with the nostrils, ziv. 17) is purposely placed, but in 
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the first, that which denotes anger in the highest degree (non from 
OtVj cogn. Dcn, Arab, hamit/a, to ghnr, like niv from t^) ; a mild, 
gentle word turns away the heat of anger (exeanditcmtiam), pata it 
back, cf. XXV, 15. The Dageth m ^ follows the mte of the 
pm, t.e. of the close coonectioD of a word terminating with the 
accented n—, n^, n-r with the following word {MuMot 636). 
The same is the meaning of the Latin proverb : 

Qumdo ttt rvpotmo nrami. 
The 33fy~ia"] prodaces the contrary efiFect. This expression does 
not mean an angry word (Ewald), for 3n is not to he compared 
with the Arab, ghadabf anger (Umbreit), bat with Arab, 'adb, 
cutting, woanding, paining (Hitzig), so that -Ct^ *^3'i Is meant in the 
sense of Ps. Ixxriii. 40 : a word which caoses paiti (LXX. Xvtnjpcx;, 
Theod. iroviwo;), not after the meaning, a word provoking to anger 
(Qesenias), but certainly after its effect, for a wounding word 
" makes anger Brise." As one ssys of anger ^ef, « it turns itself " 
{e^, Isa. ix. 11), so, on the other hand, n?v, "it rises ap," Eccles. 
X. 4. The LXX. has a third line, ofrfif dir^XXftr* xal ^povifjav^, 
which the Syr. forms into a distich by the repetition of xiv. 326, 
the untenableness of which is at once seen. 

Ver. 2. The wpatriji trix^lm (Jas. lii. 13) commended in ver. 1 
is here continued : 

The tongue of tiie wise sboweth great koovledge, 

And the mouth of fools poureth fwth folly. 
As Tfi ^V^i}, Isa. xxiii. 16, means to strike the harp well, and 
na? a'DTi, XXX. 29, to go along merrily, so n^ a'CJVn, to know in a 
msstei'ly manner, and liere, where the subject is the tongue, which 
has only an instrumental reference to knowledge : to bring to light 
great knowledge (cf. 7a). In 2b the LXX. translate oro/ta 8k 
atf>povi0v uva/f^eKKet Koicd, From this Hitzig concludes that they 
read niin as 286, and prefers tliis phrase ; but they also translated 
in xiii. 16, xiv. 28, xxvi. II, n^K by xaiclap, for they interpreted 
the unintelligible word by combination with nS;r, and in xii. 23 
by d/>(M(, for they thought they had before them ra^K (from njK). 

Ter. 3 The eyes of Jahve an in every place. 
Observing the evil and the good. 
The connection of the dual Oir^ with the plar. of the adjective, 
which does not admit of a dual, is tike vi. 17, cf. 18. But the 
first line is a sentence by itself, to which the second line gives a 
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closer determinatioD, u showing how the eyes of God are every- 
where (cf. i Chron, xvi. 9, after Zech. iv. 10) abroad over the 
whole earth, viz, beholding with penetrating look the evil and the 
good (noy, to hold to, to observe, cf. hriffhAvovret, Sir. xxiii. 19), 
i.e. examining men whether they are good or evil, and keeping 
them closely before His eyes, so that nothing escapes him. This 
universal inspection, this omniscience of God, has an alarming but 
also a. comforting side. The proverb seeks first to warn, thei-efore 
it speaks first of the evil. 

Yer. 4 Gentleneaa of the tongae is a tree of life ; 

But faJsenew in it i« > wonndiDg to tiie lldrit. 
Regarding VBTro, vid. at xii, 18, and regarding n>0, at xi. 3; this 
latter word we derive with Fleischer from ffm, to subvert, over- 
throw, but not in the sense of " violence, atperitat, in as far as 
violent speech ia like a stormy sea," bat of perversity, pervertitat 
(^Venet. Xo^orrj'i), as the contrast to tmthfnlness, rectitude, kind- 
ness. Gentleness characterizes the tongue when all that it says to 
a neighbour, whether it be instruction or correction, or warning 
or consolation, it says in a manner without rudeness, violence, or 
obtrusiveness, by which it finds the easiest and surest acceptance, 
because he feels the goodwill, the hearty sympathy, the humility 
of him who is conscious of his own imperfection. Such gentleness 
is a tree of life, whose fruits preserve life, heal the sick, and raise 
up the bowed down. Accordingly, rma lae* is to be understood 
of the effect which goes forth from perversity or falseness of the 
tongue upon others. Fleischer translates: asptrittu avlem in ea 
animum vvJnerat, and remarks, " rma ^atf, abilr. pro concreto. The 
verb "I3B', and the n. vtrbale "VSd derived from it, may, in order 
to render the meaning tropical, govern the prep. ^, as the Arab. 
kaaer baklby, he has broken my heart (opp. Arab, jabar baklaby), 
cf. visa, xsi. 29, vid. De Glotm Bcdnehkania, p. 18 ; yet it ^so 
occurs with the accus., Ps, Izix. 21, and the corresponding gen. 
rm lae*, Isa. Ixv. 14." In any case, the breaking (deep wounding) 
is not meant ia regard to his own spirit, but to that of the neighbour. 
Bightly Luther: but a lying (tongue) makes heart-sorrow (else- 
where, a false one troubles the cheerful) ; Euchel : a false tongue is 
soul-wounding ; and the translation of the year 1841 : falsehood 
is a breach into the heart. Only for curiosity's sake are two other 
intepreta^ns of 4fi and 4& mentioned: the means of safety to the 
tongue is the tree of life, t.e. the Tara {Erachin \bh) ; and : pei^ 
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versity suffers deatraclion hy a breath of wind, after tha proverb, 
VnSiSf KXf'p mn rm nwj U E^te' ^3, a breath of wind bre^s a man 
who is puffed up ^ (which Melri presents for choice, vid. also Rashi^ 
who uuderetBods nn of the sturm of judgment). The LXX. trans- 
lates, in ib, a different text : o ii awnjpiiv avTijv trX/ria'S^eTiu 
irveiifuvrtxi \ but the rm pak", here supposed cannot mean *' to be 
full of spirit," but rather " to eat full of wind." Othei'wise the 
Syr. and Tarj;. : and be who eateth of his own fruit is satisfied (Heb. 
jra^ fnao ntn), — an attempt to give to the phrase mlB" a thought 
correct in point of language, but one against wliich we do not give 
up the Masoretic text. 

Ver. S A fool despiseth IiiB fttther'a correctioa ; 
But he tliat regardeth reptoof is prodeut 
We may with equal correctness translate : he acta prudently (after 
1 Sam, xxiii. 22) ; and, he is prudent (after six. 25). We prefer, 
with Jerome, Venet., and Luther, the latter, against the LXX., 
Syr., and Targ., because, without a doubt, the B")?^ is so thought of 
at xix. 25 : the contrast is more favourable to the former. It is 
true that he who regardeth reproof is not only prudent, but also 
that he is prudent by means of observing it. With line first cf. i. 
7 and i. 30, and with line second, xii. 1. Lather translates : the 
fool calumniates ■ ■ . ; but of the meanings of abuse (properly 
pvjtgere) and scorn, the second is perhaps here to be preferred, 
Ver. 6 Tbe house of the righteous is & greU tieasare-chamber ; 
Bat through the gain of tbe wicked comes trouble. 
The constrast shows that t^^ does not here mean force or might 
(LXX., Syr., Targ., Jerome, and Venrt.), which generally this 
derivative of the verb |Dn never means, but store, fulness of 
possession, prosperity (Lather : in the house of the righteous are 
goods enough), in this sense (cf. xxvii. 24) placing itself, not with 
the Arab, haswta, to be firm, fastened (Aram. ^^^0-^, I?!!!), but 
with Arab, ihazan, to deposit, to lay up in granaries, whence our 
" Magazin" IDH may indeed, like 7)n, have the meaning of riches, 
and ]Dn does actually mean, in the Jewish-Aram., to possess, and 
the Aphel \^^, to take into possession {Kparelv) ; hut the constant 
use of the noun ]0h in the sense of store, with the kindred idea of 
laying up, e.g. Jer. xs. 5, and of the NipJi. \0m, which means, Isa. 
xxiii. 18, with '^W^ "to be magazined," gives countenance to the 
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idea that IdH goes back to the primaiy conception, reeondere, and 
is to be distinguished from I^Dn, )^Dn, and other derivatives after 
the fundamental conception. We may not interpret n^a, with 
Fleischer, Bertheau, and Zockler, as accus.: in the house (cf. n'3, 
viii, 2), nor prepositionally as chez=cata; but: "the house of the 
righteous is a great store," equivalent to, tlie place of such. On 
the contrary, destruction cornea by the gain of the wicked. It is 
impossible that D'^^Vl can have the house as the subject (Lowen- 
stein), for ri;3 is everywhere mas. Therefore Abulwalld, followed 
by Kimchi and the Venet. {SX^dpo^), interprets ni^i;] as subst., 
after the form of the Mishnic 'l?^??, a pool, cf. f^n^, peremptorily 
decided, decreed; and if we do not extinguish the 3 of nwnria 
(the LXX. according to the second translation of this doubly- 
translated distich, Syr., and Targ.), there remains then nothing 
further than to regard msw either as subst. neut. overturned = 
overthrow (cf. such part, nouns as fTiDiD, 'l^po, but particularly 
nsDi, 2 Ghron. x. 15), or as impers. neut. pass : it is overthrown = 
there is an overthrow, like •^VJ^, Ps. 1.3: it is stormed = a storm 
rages. The gain of the wicked has oveithrow as its coDsequence, 
for the greed of gain, which does not shrink from unrighteous, 
deceitful gain, destroys his house, lfi'3 laSi, ver. 27 (vid. regarding 
"as, si. 29). Far from enriching the house, such gain is the cause 
of nothing but ruin. The LXX., in its first version of this distich^ 
reads, in 6a, pTX ^AZ'O (^j» "TrKeova^ova^ iucaioffvirg), and in 6&, 
13?: PBH riNonai (and together with the fruit the godless is rooted 
out, oXoppi^oi CK y^; awoXovin-ai) ; for, as Lagarde has observed, 
it confounds ~i2S witJi ips (to root, privativ : to root up). 

Vers. 7-17. A second series which begins with a proverb of the 
power of human speech, and closes witJi proverbs of Uie advantages 
and disadvantages of wealth. 

Ver. 7 The lips of the wise spread knowledge ; 

Bat the direction is wanting to tlie heart of fools. 
It is impossible that ]3~t6 can be a second object, accus. dependent 
on ^in {dispergunt, not VIT, zs, 28 ; ^vKdvaovai, as Symmachos 
translates) : but the heart of fools ia unrighteous (error or false- 
hood) (Hitzig after Isa. xvi. 6) ; for then why were the lips of 
the wise and the heart of the fools mentioned T p~K^ also does 
not mean oux o^'"'} (fi^ old Gi'eek anonymous translation, Jerome, 
Targ., Venet., Luther) : the heart of the fool is quite different 
from the heart of the niso man, which spreads abroad knowledga 
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(Zockler), for it ii not heart and heart, hat lip and lieart, that are 
placed opposite to each other. Better the LXX. ovk do^oXcK, 
and yet better the S;r, lo kmin (not right, sure). We have seen, 
at xi. 19, that p as a participial adj. means standing = being, 
continaing, or also standing erect = right, i^. rightly directed, or 
having the right direction ; ^^^yi? means there condncting one- 
self rightly, and thoa genuine rectitode. What, after To, is more 
appropriate than to say of the heart of the fool, that it wants the 
receptirity for knowledge which the lips of the wise scatter abroad * 
The heart of the fool is not right, it has not the right direction, is 
crooked and perverae, has no mind for wisdom ; and that which 
proceeds from the wise, therefore, finds with him neither estimation 
nor acceptance. 

T«r. 8 The laerifloe of the godlen ii an abhorrence to Jahve ; 
Bat the pnjer of the iipri|i;ht is His delight 
Althoagh the same is true of the prayer of the godless that is here 
said of their sacrifice, and of the sacrifice of the righteoos that is 
here said of their prayer (vid. xxriii. 9, and of. Ps. iv. 6 with Ps. 
xxvii. 6), yet it is not by accident that here (line firBt = zzi, 27) 
the sacrifice is ascribed to the godless and the prayer to the 
upright. The sacrifice, as a material and legally-required perform- 
ance, is moch more related to dead works than prayer freely com- 
pleting itself in the word, the most direct expression of the person- 
ality, which, althoagh not commanded by the law, because natural 
to men, as such is yet the soul of all sacrifices ; and the Chokma, 
like the Psalms and Prophets, in view of the ceremonial service 
which bad become formal and dead in the oput operatum, is to snch 
a degree penetrated by the knowledge of the incongntity of the 
offering op of animals and of plants, with the object in view, that 
a proverb like " the sacrifice of the righteous is pleaung to God " 
never anywhere occurs ; and if it did occur witliout being ex- 
pressly and unavoidably referred to the legal sacrifice, it would 
have to be understood rather after Ps. Ii. 18 F. than Fs. Ii. 20 f ., 
rather after 1 Sam. xv. 22 than after Ps. hvi. 13-15. rut, which, 
when it is distinguished from nM7, means (cf. vii, 14) the sacrifice 
only in part coming to the altar, for the most part applied to a 
sacrificial feast, is here the common name for the bloody, and, 
ptr tytucdochen, generally the legally- appointed sacrifice, consist- 
ing in externa] offering. The pn^, Lev. i. 3, osed in the Tora of 
sacrifices, is here, aa at Ps. xix. 15, transferred to prayer. The 
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fundamental idea of the proverb is, that sacrifices well-pleasing to 
God, prayers acceptable to God (that are heard, xv. 29), depentt 
on the relations in which the heart and life of the roan stand to 
God. 

Ver. 9. Another proverb with the key-word nnilln : 
An ftbomitiatiou to Jtihve is the w&j of the godless ; 
But He loveth him who searcheth sfter righteouaoesi. 
The manner and rule of life is called the way. ^TiD is the 
heightening of *l'i'i, xsi. 21, and can be used independently tn 
bonam, as well as in malam partem (xi, 19, cf. xiii. 21). Regard- 
ing the form 3nK^, vid. Fleischer in Deutsch, Morgenl. Zeitieh. xv. 
382. 

Ter. 10 Sharp correction U fot him who forsaketh the way ; 
Whoever hateth inetractaon shall die. 
The way, thus absolute, is the God-pleasing right way (ii. 13), the 
forsaking of which is visited with the punishment of death, because 
it is that which leadeth unto life (x. 17). And that which comes 
upon them who leave it is called jn IDiD, catttgruio dura, as much 
as to say that whoever does not welcome instruction, whoever re- 
jects it, must at last receive it against his will in the form of per- 
emptory punishment. The sharp correction (cf. Isa. xxviii. 28, 
196) is just the death under which he falls who accept* of no in- 
struction (v. 23), temporal death, but that as a token of wrath 
which it is not for the righteous (xiv. 32). 

Yer. 11 The imderworld [Sheol] and the abjas are before Jahve ; 
But how much more the hearta of the children of ineD I 
A syllogism, a minori ad majus, with '3 *)!* (LXX. ttw? ov)^ koI, 
Venel. juaXXou ovv), like xii. 32.' I^i^K has a meaning analogous 
to that of Tdprapot (cf. raprapovv, 2 Pet. ii. 4, to throw down 
into the rdprapov), which denotes the lowest region of Hades 
(n'nnn i>iKt? or njnnn 'a*), and also in general, Hades. If |nai« and 
rtjD are connected. Job xxxvii. 22, and if in^K is the parallel word 
to "^2^,, Ps. Ixxxviii. 12, or also to inKK', as in the passage similar to 
this proverb, Job xxvi. 6 (cf. xxxviii. 17) : " She31 is naked befoi-e 

^ In Kabbin. thia concluding form is called nom ^j? O'K^^ ^<^ heavj over 
against one another), and pr (j'^'^S^^i't, viz. from premieBes, thoB conclu- 
eion), »»T ig. Instead of the biblical '3 (]{(, the latter form of the langoogo 
baa ]i>Vr'?3 (all speaks for it that it is so), r\rsj) nQ3 nntt~^ir (so much the 
more), pi fl'K, or also -nam hp (fl mnori ad mttjia = quanta latitpt); eid. the 
Hebr. Riimerbri^, p. U. 

TOL. I. X 
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Him, and Abaddon Las no Mrering;" since iTTlit is the general 
name of the nnderworld, including the grave, i^. the inner place 
of the earth whicli receives the body of the dead, as the kingdom 
of the dead, lying deeper, does the soul. But where, as here and 
at sxvii. 10, Ske' and |ruK stand together, they are related to each 
other, as ffSq; and Taprapot or affvaa-oi, Ssv. ix. 11 : JfiZH is the 
lowest hell, the place of deepest descent, of uttermost destruction. 
The conclusion whicli is drawn in the proverb proceeds from the 
Buppoaitlon ihat in the region of creation there is nothing more 
separated, and by a wide distance, from God, than the depth, and 
especially the undermost depth, of the realm of the dead. If now 
God has this region in its whole compass wide open before Him, 
if it is visible and thoroughly cognisable by Him (^^3^ aee. adv. : in 
eonspectu, from 1^3, eminere, conapicuum esse), — for He is also present 
in the underworld. Pa. cxxxiz. 8, — then much more will the hearts 
of the children of men be open, the inward thoughts of men living 
and acting ou the earth being known already from their expres- 
sions. Han sees through man, and also himself, never perfectly; 
but the Lord can try the heart and prove the reins, Jer. xvii. 10. 
What that means this proverb gives ua to understand, for it places 
over against the hearts of men nothing less than the depths of the 
underworld in eternity. 

Ter. 12 The scoraer liketh not that one reprove him, 
To wise men he will not go. 

The ivf. ahsol.) abruptly denoting the action, may take the place of 
the object, as here (cf. Job ix. 18, Isa. xlii. 24), as well as of the 
subject (xxv. 27, Job vi. 25). Thus main is (ix. 7) construed 
with the dat. obj. Begarding the probable conclusion which pi-e- 
sents itself from passages such as xv. 12 and Xiii. 20, as to the 
study of wisdom in Israel, vid. p. 39, Instead of tK, we read, 
xiii. 20 (cf. xxiL 2i), ~J^M; for TK TU? means to have intercourse 
with one, to go a journey with one (Mai. ii. 6, cf. Gen. v. 24, 
bat not 2 Sam. xv. 22, where we are to translate with Keil), 
according to which the LXX. has here /lerk Si vo^mv avx 
ofuk^aei. The mocker of religion and of virtue shuns the circle 
of the wise, for he loves not to have his treatment of that which is 
holy reproved, nor to be convicted of his sin against truth ; he 
prefers the society where his frivolity finds approbation and a 
response. 
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Yet. 13 A jojful heart maleth the aoaoteiiaiice cbeerfitl ; 
But in Borrow of the heart tb,e epirit U broken. 
The expression of the countenance, as well as the spiritnal kahitag 
of a. man, is condiUoned by the state of the heart. A joyful 
heart maketh the countenance 3119, which means friendly, but 
here happy-looking = cheerful (for 3lt3 is the most general desig- 
uation of that which makes an impression which is pleasant to 
the senses or to the mind) ; on the contrary, with sorrow of 
heart (n?JtV, constr. of "31^, x. 10, as riKBn=ns!Bn, from T\mn) 
there is connected a stricken, broken, downcast heart ; the spiritual 
functions of the man are paralyzed ; self-confidence, without which 
energetic action is impossible, is shattered ; he appears discouraged, 
whereby ffli is thought of as the power of self-consciouaness and 
of self-determination, but 3?, as our " GemUt" \animus\, as the 
oneness of thinking and willing, and thus as the seat of determina- 
tion, which decides the intellectual -corporeal life-expression of the 
man, or without being able to be wholly restrained, communicates 
itself to them. The 3 of n^yyai is, as xv. 16 f., xvi. 8, xvii. 1, 
meant in the force of being together or along with, so that n^i 
fi??? do not need to be taken separate from each other as subject 
and predicate : the sense of the noun-clause is in the 3, as e.g. also 
vii. 23 (it is about his life, i.e. it concerns his life). Elsewhere the 
crushed spirit, like the broken heart, is equivalent to the heart 
despairing in itself and prepared for grace. The heart with a 
more clouded mien may be well, for sorrow has in it a healing 
power (Eccles. vii. 3). But here the matter is the general psycho- 
logical truth, that the corporeal and spiritual life of man has its 
regulator in the heart, and that the condition of the heart leaves 
its stamp on the appearance and on the activity of the man. The 
translation of the nmj rm by " oppressed breath " (Umbreit, 
HItzig) is impossible ; the breath cannot be spoken of as broken, 
Ver. 14 The heart of the nnderatanding seeketh after knoirledge, 
. And the mouth of fools practiseth folly. 
Luther interprets >i]n as metaphor, for to govern, but with such 
ethical conceptions it Is metaphor, for to be urgently circumspect 
about anything {vid. xiii. 20), like Arab, ra'y and I'dyt, intentional, 
careful, concern about anything. No right translation can be 
made of the Citethib ''^D, which Schultens, Hitzig, Ewald, and 
Zuckler prefer; the predicate can go before the ^?^ after the 
Semitic rule in the fern, of the sing., 2 Sam. x. 9, cf. Job xri. lf|| 
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Chethib, but cannot follow in the masc. of tlie sing,; besides, the 
operations of his look and aspect are ascribed to his face, bat not 
■piritual functions as here, much more to the month, t^. to the 
spirit speaking through it. Ti>e heart is within a man, and the 
mouth without ; and while the former gives and takes, the latter is 
always onij giving out. In zviii. 15, where a synonymous distich 
is formed from the antithetic distich, the ear, as hearing is men- 
tioned along with the heart as appropriating. 1^31 is not an adj., 
but is gen., like pnv, 28a (opp. <cn). Qsn, xri. 23. The ^iKoao^ia. 
of the understanding is placed over against the (ttapoXoyut of the 
fools. The LXX. translates xapSia opffij ^rjret aXaB^iriv (cf. xiv. 
10, xap^la avipm alaOrjTuci}) ; it uses this word after the Hel- 
lenistic usu« loq. for njn, of experimental knowledge. 
Ter. IS All the days of the &ffiict«d are evil ; 

Bat he who is of a joyful heart hatli a perpetoat feast 
Begarding ^^ (the aflBicted), vid. 216. They are so called on whom 
a raisFortune, or several of them, press externally or internally. 
If such an one is surrounded by ever so many blessings, yet is his 
life day by day a sad one, because with each new day the feeling 
of his woe which oppresses him renews itself ; whoever, on the con- 
trary, is of joyful heart (gen. connection as xi. 13, xii. 8), such an 
one (his life) is always a feast, a banquet (not fWEfe, as it may be 
also pointed, but nnro and fisn thus adv., for it is never adj. ; the 
post-bib. usage is ri'?'? for to1|) TirAv). Hitzig (and also Zockler) 
renders lib : And (the days) of one who is of a joyful heart are 
', , . Others supply l!> (cf. xxvii. 76), but our rendering does not 
need that. We have here again an example of that attribn^on 
(Arab, iandd) in which that which is attributed (musnad) is a con- 
dition (hal) of a logical subject (the muBnad iUhi), and thus he 
who speaks has this, not in itself, but in the sense of the condition ; 
the inwardly cheerful is feaats evermore, i.e. the condition of sach 
an one is like a continual festival. The true and real happiness 
of a man is thus defined, not by external things, but by the state of 
the heart, in which, in spite of the apparently prosperous condition, 
a secret sorrow may gnaw, and which, in spite of an externally 
sorrowful state, may be at peace, and be joyfully confident in 
God. 

Ver. 16 Better is little with the fear of Jahve, 
Than great store and trouble therewith. 
The a in both cases the LXX. rightly renders by /tero. How 
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fiQinD (elsewhere of wild, confused disorder, extreme discord) is 
meant of store and treasure, Fs. xxxix. 7 shows: it b restless, 
coretons care and trouble, as the contrast of the quietness and 
conteotment proceeding from the fear of God, the noisy, wild, 
stormy mnning and hunting about of the slave of mammon. 
Theodotion translates the word here, as Aquila and Sjmmachus 
elsewhere, by words which correspond {^ar/i^aiva = ^ar^atva or 
a'xopTavla) with the Syr. IcnuiT, greed or insatiability. 
Yer. 17 Better a diah of cabbage, and love yrith it, 
Thau a fatted ox together with hatred. 
With U is here interchanged DB?, which, used both of things and of 
persons, means to be there along with something. Both have the 
Dag. forte conj., cf. to the contrary, Deut. xxic. 20, Mic. i. 11, 
Deut, xi. 22 ; the punctuation varies, if the first of the two words 
is a n. aclioma ending in n^. The dish (portion) is called finiK, 
which the LXX. and other Greek versions render by ^evtc/jov, 
entertainment, and thus understand it of that which is set before 
a guest, perhaps rightly so, for the Arab, drrakk (to date, to deter- 
mine), to which it is compared by Gesenius and Dietrich, is 
equivalent to warrTi, a denom. of the name of the moon. Love 
and hatred are, according to circumstances, the disposition of the 
host, or of the participant, the spirit of the family : 

Cum dat oluscula mema minuicula pace qukli, 

Ne peU grandia lavtaque prandia lile repleCa. 

Two proverbs of two different classes of men, each second line of 

which terminates with a catchword having a similar sound (pKt, 

msi). 

Yer. 18 A paenonate man stirreth np strife, 

And one who la slow to anger aUajeth contentjon. 

xxviii. 25a and xxix. 32a are variations of the first line of this 
proverb. The Pih. <^l occurs only these three times in the phrase 
i^"iO '^}., K. -\i, to grind, thus to strike, to irritate, cogn. to (but of a 
different root from) the verb 1']^!', to excite, x. 12, and in"!Ci, to set 
on fire, xxvi. 21, cf. rro, vi. 14. Regarding non, vid, xv, 1 ; we 
call such a man a " hot^head ;" but the biblical conception nowhere 
(except in the Book of Daniel) places the head in connection with 
spiritual-psychical events {Psychologies p. 254). Regarding ^HN 
&;bk, vid. xiv. 29 ; the LXX. (which contains a translation of this 
proverb, and after it of a variation) translates luucpo&Vftm Si koX 
Trjv /leXXovcrai' xarairpawtt, i.e. (as the Syr. render it) he suppresses 
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the strife in its origin, so that it does not break oat. Bnt both are 
true : that he who is slow to anger, who does not thus easily permit 
himself to become angiy, allayeth the strife which one enters into 
with him, or into which he is drawn, and that he prevents the 
strife, for be places over against provoking, injorioiu condact, 
patient gentleness (>*Bn?, Eccles. x. 4). 

Vw. 19 Tbe way of Uie ilothfal is u hedged with tlionu; 
Bub the path of the righteont is paved. 
Hitzig misses the contrast between 7SS (slothful) and 0*116*1 (npright), 
and instead of the slothful reads f^P, the tyrannical. But is then 
the slothful lE^'t The contrast is indeed not that of contradiction, 
bnt the slothful is one who does not act uprightly, a man who fails 
to fulfil the duty of labour common to man, and of his own special 
calling. The way of such an one is PJ" naboa, like a fencing with 
thorns (from jnn, R. in, to be pointed, sharp, distinguished from 
Arab, hadk, to surround, and in the meaning to fix with the look, 
denom. of kJiadaht, the apple of the eye), so that he goes not for- 
wards, and sees hindrances and difficulties everywhere, which 
frighten him back, excusing bis shunning hts work, his -remissness 
of will, and his doing nothing ; on the contrary, the path of those 
who wait truly and honestly on their calling, and prosecute their 
aim, is raised up like a skilfully made street, so that unhindered 
and q^uickly they go forward (^•'?, R. ^D, aggerare, cf. Jer. xyiii. 15 
with Isa. xlix. 11, and iv. 8, ^P??, which was still in use in the 
common language of Palestine in the second cent.. Botch hatchana^ 
266.). 

This collection of Solomonic proverbs began, x. 1, with a pro- 
verb having reference to the observance of the fourth command- 
ment,^ and a second chief section, xtii, 1, began in the same way. 
Here a proverb of the same kind designates the beginning of a 
third chief section. That the editor was aware of this is shown by 
the homogeneity of the proverbs, xv. 19, xii. 28, which form the 
conclusion of the first and second sections. We place together 
first in this new section, vers. 20-23, in which (with the exception 
of ver. 25) the not?' [maketh glad] of the first (x. 1) is continued. 
Yer. 20 A wise son maketh a glad father, 

Aud a fool of a man despiaeth his mother. 

' [Tbe Jijlh rommandntent of the WesUniiiBter Shorter Catechism is named 
as die/uur(A in Luther's catechism.] 
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Line first = x. 1. The gen, connection of DIN T'pa (here and at 
xxi. 20) is not superlative [tiie most foolish of men], but like R'l.B 
□IK, Gen. xvi. 12 ; the latter ; a man of the wild ass kind ; the 
former : a man of the fool kind, who is the exemplar of snch a sort 
among men. Piety acting in willing subordination is wisdom, and 
the contrary exceeding folly. 

Vex. 21 Follf is jct' to htm that is devoid of nnderatauding ; 
Bat a man of nnderBtandiug goeth straight iatwaxd, 
Regarding a?~ipri, vid. at vi. 32 (cf. libtb, which in the Samaritan 
means " dearly beloved," in Syr. ** courageous," in Arab, and 
Aetbiop. cordatus) ; nnan e"k, x. 23, and i?'', with the accus. of 
the way, here of the going, iii. 6 (but not xi. 5, where the going 
itself is not the subject). In consequence of the contrast, the 
meaning of 21a is different from that of x. 23, according to which 
sin is to the fool as the sport of a child. Here TOK is folly and 
buffoonery, drawing aside in every kind of way from the direct 
path of that which is good, and especially from the path of one's 
duty. This gives joy to the fool ; he is thereby drawn away from 
the earnest and faithful performance of the duties of his calling, 
and thus wastes time and strength ; while, on the contraiy, a man 
of understanding, who perceives and rejects the vanity and nn- 
worthiness of snch trifling and such nonsense, keeps the straight 
direction of his going, i.e. without being drawn aside or kept back, 
goes straight forward, i.e. true to duty, prosecutes the end of his 
calling, r.37 is accus,, like xxx. 29, Mic. vi, 8. 

Ver. 22 A breaking o( planH where do conoeel is ; 

But where maoy counBellora are they come to pan. 
On the other side it is also true according to the proverbs, " to viel 
Kopfe so viel Sinne " [quot homines, tot sententtcB], and " viel Ratli 
itt Unratk" \ne quid ntmis], and the like. But it cannot become 
a rule of morals not to accept of counsel that we may not go 
astray ; on the contrary, it is and remains a rule of morals : not 
stubbornly to follow one's own heart (head), and not obstinately 
to carry out one's own will, and not in the darkness of wisdom to 
regard one's own plana as unimproveable, and not needing to be 
examined ; but to listen to the counsel of intelligent and honest 
friends, and, especially where weighty matters are in hand, not 
affecting one's own person, but the common good, not to listen 
merely to one counsellor, but to many. Not merely the organism 
of the modern state, but also of old the Mosaic arrangement of 
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the larselitish community, with its representatire organization, its 
courts and councils, rested on the acknowledged justice and import- 
ance of the saying attered in xi. 14, and here generalized. 'iD>7> 
infin. aba. Eiph. of 1'lB, to break, with the acciis. following, 
stands here, like ij^on, xii. 7, instead of the 6nite : the thoughts 
come to a fracture (failure), irrita fiunt eonnlia. TiD (=llD% cf. 
^Dl3, Fs, ii. 2) means properly the being brought close together 
for the purpose of secret communicstion and counsel (cf. Arab. 
idteada, to press close together = to walk with one privately). 
The LXX.: their plans are unexecuted, oi fti} t^/iuitc; orweSpia, 
literally Symmachns, iuunceZd^ovrat, \oyurfMl /iii Sirrm avfiffov- 
\iou. mpn has, after Jer. It. 14, li. 29, 1'aK'riD as subject. Tlie 
LXX. (besides perverting 313 [by a multitude] into 3^3 [iv 
/capSiaiii]), the Syr., and Targ. introduce ^^ (xiz. 21) as subject. 
Ter.SS AmsnliM joy bj the right answer of hianKmtii; 
And a word ia its season, how fair is it 1 
If we translate ri3]IQ only by " answer," then 2Sa sounds as a praise 
of self-complaisance; but it is used of true correspondence (zxix. 
19), of fit reply (Job zxxii, 3, 5), of appropriate answer (cf. 28a^ 
xvi. 1). It has happened to one in his reply to hit the nail on its 
head, and he has joy from that (3 nnob' after 3 np^, e.g. xxlii. 24), 
and with right ; for the reply does not always succeed. A reply 
like this, which, according to circumstances, stops the month or 
bringeth a kiss (xjtiv. 26), is a. fortunate throw, is a gift from 
above. The synonymous parallel line measures that which is 
appropriate, not to that which is to be answered, but from a 
general point of view as to its seasonableness ; nj; ( = nyjl from 
1^) is here "the ethically right, becoming time, determined by the 
laws of wisdom (moral)" (vid. Orelli, Synonyvia der Zeit u. Ewigkeit, 
p. 48), cf. WBBT?? (translated by Luther "in its time"), xsv. 11. 
With 3fiB'no, cf. xvi. 16; both ideas lie in it: that such a word is 
in itself well-conditioned and successful, and also that it is welcome, 
agreeable, and of beneficial influence. 

Four proverbs of fundamentally different doctrines : 

Ver. 24 The man of understanding goeth upwards on a waj of life. 
To depart from hell beneath. 
The way of life is one, v. 6, Ps. xvi. 11 (where, notwithstanding 
the want of the article, the idea is logically determined), although 
in itself forming a plurality of filfriR, ii. 19. " A way of life," in 
the translation, is equivalent to a way which is a way of life. 
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i^i^^?, upwards (as Eccles. iii. 21, wliere, in the doubtful question 
wiietlier the spirit of a man at his death goes upwards, there yet lies 
the knowledge of the aheinative), belongs, as the parallel noD Hki^ 
shows, to B^!? ^t* as virtual adj.: a way of life which leads upwards. 
And the ? of ^r'^? is that of possession, but not as of quiet posses- 
sion (such belongs to him), but as personal activity, as in v l[^'i, he 
has a journey = he makes a journey, finds himself on a journey, 
1 Kings xvili. 27; for'^^Q IVi??ia not merely, as'no?, ziii.14, xiv. 27, 
the expression of the end and consequence, but of the subjective 
object, i^. the intention, and tlius supposes an activity corresponding 
to this intention. The O. T. reveals heaven, i.e. the state of the 
revelation of God in glory, yet not as the abode of saved men ; 
the way of the dying leads, according to the O. T. representation, 
downwards into Shedl ; but the translations of Enoch and Elijah 
are facts which, establbhing the possibility of an exception, break 
through the dark monotony of that representation, and, as among 
the Greeks the mjrsteries encouraged ^Bwrripa^ fKjrlSas, so in Israel 
the Ohokma appears pointing the possessor of wisdom upwards, 
and begins to shed light on the darkness of Shedl by the new great 
thoughts of a life of immortality, thus of a ^u^ almiUK (xii. 28) 
(Pgychologitf p. 407 S.), now for the first time becoming prominent, 
but only as a foreboding and an enigma. The idea of the She6L 
opens the way for a change : the gathering place of all the living 
on this side begins to be the place of punishment for the godless 
(vii, 27, ix. 18) ; the way leading upwards, et? t^i/ £(»V} ■">d that 
leading downwards, e^; t^i' aimXeiav (Matt. vit. 13 f.), come into 
direct contrast. 

Ver. 26 The bonse of the prond Jithve TOOteth oat, 

And He eBtabliaheth the landmark of tlie widow. 

The power unnamed in V^^ ii. 22 (cf. xiv. 11a), is here named 
njn' 1 nB; (thus to be pointed with Merelia and Patet following), 
3r is the abbreviated f ut, form which the elevated style, e^. Deut. 
xxxii. 8, uses also as indie, — a syntactical circumstance which 
renders Hitzig's correction 3li^ superfluous. It is the border of 
the land-possession of the widows, removed by the Oia (LXX. 
iffpioTZp), that is here meant. The possession of land in Israel 
was secured by severe punishment inflicted on him who removed 
the " landmark " (Deat. xix, 14, xxvii, 17), and the Cbokma 
(xxit. 28 ; Job xxiv. 2) as well as the prophets (e^. Hos. v, 10) 
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inculcate the inviolabiHty of tho borders of the possession, as tbe 
guardian of which Jahve here Himself appears. 

Ver 26 An ftbomiDatioii to Jahve are evil thonghta ; 
But gradoas wordn are to Him pore. 
Not personally (Luther: the plans of the wicked) but neatrally ia jn 
here meant as at it. 14, and in Sn ne^, vi. 24 (cf . Fers. merdi n£tu, 
man of good = good man), vid. Friedr. Philippi'a Status Conttr. 
p. 121. Thoughts which are of a bad kind and of a bad tendency, 
particnlarly (what the parallel member bnngs near) of a bad dis- 
position and design against others, are an abominaljon to God ; 
but, on the contrary, pure, viz. in His eyes, which cannot look 
upon iniquity (Hab. i. 13), are the Q^li^noM, wOrds of compassion 
and of friendship toward men, which are (after 26a) the expres- 
sion of such thoughts, thus sincere, benevolent words, the infiuence 
of which on the soul and body of liim to whom they refer is de- 
scribed, xvi. 24. The Syr., Targ., Symmachus, Theodotion, and the 
Venet. recogniae in oninm the pred., while, on the contrary, the 
LXX., Jerome, and Lnther (who finally decided fpr the trans- 
lation, " but the pure speak comfortably ") regard it as subject. 
Bat that would be an attribution which exceeds the measure of 
possibility, and for which C^nk or 't!?^ must be nsed ; also the 
parallelism requires that onints correspond with 'n najnn. Hence 
also the reference of Dental to the judgment of God, which Is 
determined after the motive of pure untainted law; that which 
proceeds from such, that and that only, is pure, pure in His sight, 
and thus also pure in itself. 
Ver. 27 Whoever does service to lttrvi(\ avarice troubleth his own house; 
But he that hat«th gifts shall live. 
Regarding J7| jnta, vid. at i. 19, and regarding ln'3 131), xi. 29, 
where it is subject, but here object. ; zxviii. \&b ia a variation of 
276. rtJno are here gifts in the sense of Eccles. vii. 7, which per- 
vert judgment, and cause respect of persons. The LXX. from 
this point mingles together a series of proverbs with those of the 
following chapter. 

Two proverbs regarding the righteous and the wicked ; 

Ter. 28 The beart of the righteous considereth how to answer right. 

And the month of the godless poureth forth evil. 

Instead of rfJ?^, the LXX. (Syr. and Targ.) imagines rfWDS, 

vlareis ; Jerome translates, but falsely, obedientiam (from ru^, to 

bend oneself) ; Metri thinks on ^i^>, wormwood, for the heart of 
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tlie rigliteotu revolves in itself the miseiT' and tlie vanity of this 
present life ; Hitzig corrects this verse as he does tlie three pre- 
ceding: the heart of the righteous thinks on TAw, a plur. of verb 
nuy, which, except in this correc^on, does not exist. The proverb, 
as it stands, is, in fineness of expression and sharpness of tlie 
contrast, raised above such nianglings. Instead of the righteous, 
tlie wise might be named, and instead of the godless, fools (cf . 26) ; 
but the poet places the proverb here nnder the point of view of 
duty to neighbours. It is the characteristic of the righteoas that 
he does not give the reins to his tongue ; but as Luther has trans- 
lated : the heart of the righteous considers [tichtet from dictare, 
frequently to speak, here carefully to think over] what is to be 
answered, or rather, since ni3S5"np is cot used, he thinks thereupon 
to answer rightly, for that the word nujf is used in this pregnant 
sense is seen from 23a. The godless, on the contrary, are just as 
rash with their mouth as the righteous are of a thoughtful heart : 
their mouth sputters forth {effutit) evil, for they do not £rst lay to 
heart the (question what may be right and just in the case that has 
arisen. 

Ter. 29 Jabre is far from the godless ; 

But the prayer of the righteous He hesreth. 
Line second is a variation of ib. God is far from the godless, viz. 
as Polychronins remarks, non ipatii intercapedine, ted sentsntite 
diverntate ; more correctly: as to His gracious presence — DTO JvTI, 
He has withdrawn Himself from them, Hos, x. 6, so that if they 
})ray, their prayer reaches not to Him. The prayer of the righteous, 
on the contrary. He hears, He is graciously near to them, they 
have access to Him, He listens to their petitions ; and if they are 
not always fulfilled according to their word, yet they are not 
without an answer (Ps. cxlv. 18). 

Two proverbs regarding the eye and the ear ; 

Ver, SO The light of the eye rejoiceth the heart, 

And a good mesBsge laaketli the bones fat. 
Hitzig corrects also here : 0''3''V 1K^, that which is seen with the 
eyes, viz. after long desire ; and certainly D*j*V riK^ can mean not 
only that which the eyes see (Isa. zi, 3), hut also this, that the 
eyes do see. But a it true what Hitzig says in justi6cation of his 
correction, that IIKD never means light, or ray, or brightness, but 
lamp (ijmtm^p) 1 It is troe, indeed, that D^rj; niKO cannot mean 
a cheerful sight (Lather) in an objective sense (LXX. Settp&v 
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6(f>0aKfih^ KoSA), as a venlant garden or a stream flowing tlifoufrli 
a landscape (Bashi), for that would be 0''S'S VKD ntno, and " bright- 
nesa which the ejes see" (Bertheau); the geniUve connecdon 
certainly doea not mean : the IWtD is not the light from witbont 
presenting itself to the ejree, bat, lik« O'iTI "flM (Ps. xxxviU. 11) 
and similar expressions, the light of the eye itself [bright or jt^ns 
eyes]. But TiHo does not mean alone the body of light, bat also the 
illumination, Ex. xxxr. 14 and elsewhere, not only that which (£, n) 
gives light, but also this, that (Sri) light arises and is present, so 
that we might translate it here as, at Pa. xc 8, either the bright- 
ness, or that which gives light. Bat the clear brightness of one's 
own eye cannot be meant, for then that were rb mach as to say 
that it is the effect, not that it is the cause, of a happy heart, bnt 
the brightness of the eyes of others that meet ns. That this 
gladdens the heart of him who has a sight of it is evident, without 
any interchanging relation of the joy-beaming countenance, for it 
is indeed heart-gladdening to a roan, to whom selfishness has not 
made the ^aipeiv fter^ j^aipomav impossible, to see a conntenance 
right joyful in truth. But in connection with xvi. 15, it lies nearer 
to think on a love-beaming conntenance, a countenance on which 
joyful love to us mirrors itself, and which reflects itself in our 
heart, communicating this sense of gladness. The ancient Jewish 
interpreters understand D'i'jf -viMD of the enlightening of theeyeof 
the mind, according to which Euchel translates : *' clear intelli- 
gence ;" but Bashi has remarked that that is not the explanation 
of the words, but the Midrash. That, in line second of this 
synonymous distich, niiQ n^oe' does not mean alloquium humaratm 
(FL), nor a good report which one hears of himself, hut a good 
message, is confirmed by xxv. 25 ; nyiOB* as neut. part. patt. may 
mean that which is heard, but the comparison of n^!'), fij^, 
stamps it as an abstract formation like "^, ^1 ('^r^Oi according 
to which the LXX. translates it by dxoij (in this passage by 
ipijfiri). Regarding I?^, richly to satisfy, or to refresh, a favourite 
expression in the Mishle, vid. at xi. 25, xiii. 4. 

Ver. SI An ear which heareth the doctrine of life 
Keeps itaelf in the oircle of the wise. 
As, Ti. 33, IDIO ninsvi means instractions aiming at discipline, so 
here D'jn nPDiPl means instructions which have life as their end, 
t.e. as showing how one may attain unto tme life ; Hitzig's DSn, 
for D*^n, is a fancy. Is now the meaning this, that the ear 
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wliicli willingly bean and receives snch doctrine of life will come 
to dwell Muong the wise, i.e. that such an one (For I>^ is ajfnecdoche 
partit pro perBona, as Job zxix. 11) will have his residence among 
wise men, as being one of them, inter eos tedem firmam habehit 
iitgue annumerabitur (Fl.) T By snch a rendering, one is surprised 
at the harshness of the synecdoche, as well as at the circum- 
stantiality of the expression (cf. ^ii. 20^ Q3n^). On the contrary, 
this corresponds with the thought that one who willingly permits 
to be said to liim what he must do and suffer in order that he may 
be a partaker of life, on this account remains most gladly in the 
circle of the wise, and there has his appropriate place. The " pass- 
ing the night " (r?, cogn. ?]?, Syr. Targ. ma, Arab, bat) is also 
frequently elsewhere the designation of prolonged stay, e.g. Isa. i. 
21. i"^^ is here different in signiHcation from that it had in xiv. 
23, where it meant " in the heart." In the LXX. this proverb is 
wanting. The other Greek translations have oiJ? okovov ikiyj(ovi 
^anit iv fiia^ <ro^uv avXitrB^avrat. Similarly the Syr., Targ., 
Jerome, Venet., and Luther, admitting both renderings, but, since 
they render in the fut, bringing nearer the idea of prediction 
(Midrash : Btssn 113*1^3 i'^'p nait) than of description of character. 
Two proverbs with the catchword iCnD; 

Ver. 32 He that refneeth correctioi) ligliQy volneflliiB soul ; 
But he that heareth reproof getteth underatauding. 
Regarding twa jnSa, vid. xiii. 18, cf. i. 25, and iE^ DKio, viii. 36. 
^E^ contains more than the later expression '(OYS, self; it is 
equivalent to vv\ (Job ix. 21), for the b'bs is the bond of onion 
between the intellectual and the corporeal life. The despising of 
the soul is then the neglecting, endangering, asposing of the life ; 
in a word, it is suicide (106). xix. 8a is a variation derived from 
this distich : " He who gains understanding loves his soul," accord- 
ing to which the LXX. 'translate here arfawq. ■<frvj(r}v avrov, 3? 
the Midrash explains by 3^3 njvuc' ntun ; but the correct view is, 
that 37 is not thought of as a formal power, but as operative and 
carried into effect in conformity with its destination. 

Ter. 33 The fear of Jshre is a diuiplitie to wisdotn, 
And before hoooor is humilltj. 
We may regard '>i n»n* (the fear of Jabve) also as pred. here. 
The fear of Jahve is an educational maxim, and the end of educa- 
tion of the Chokma ; bat the phrase may also be the subject, and 
by such a rendering Lather's parallelism lies nearer: "Thefeai 
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of tlie Lord is discipline to wisdom ; " the fear of God, vis. con- 
tiaually exercised and tried, is the right school of wisdom, and 
humility is the right way to honour. Simitar is the connection IC^D 
73bn, discipline binds understanding to itself as its conseqaence, 
i. 3. Line second repeats itself, xviii. 12, " Pride comes before tlie 
fall." Luther's " And ere one comes to honour, he naust previoosly 
suffer," renders ^i)J rather than Ttav. But the Syr. reverses the 
idea : the honour of the humble goeth before him, as also one of 
the anonymous Greek versions : irptmoptverai hi TafmivoK So^ 
But the &6^a comes, aa the above proverb expresses it, afterwards. 
The way to the height lies throagh the depth, the deptli of humility 
under the hand of God, and, as min expresses, of self-hamiliatioii. 
Four proverbs of God, the disposer of all things : 
Chap, xri 1 Man's are the counsels of the heart ; 

But the BDSwet of the tongue comeUk from Jahve. 
Gesen., Ewald, and Bertheau incorrectly understand Ih of hearing, 
i.e. of a favourable response to what the tongue wishes ; la speaks 
not of wishes, and the gen. after rums (answer) is, aa at xv. 23, Mic 
iii. 7, and also here, by vlrtne of the parallelism, the gen. subjeeti 
XV. 23 leads to the right sense, according to which a good answer 
is joy to him to whom it refers t it does not ahvays happen to one to 
find the fitting andeffectlve expression for that which he has in his 
mind; it is, as this cog. proverb expresses it, a gift from above (8oAj- 
avToi, Matt. X. 19). But now, since ni^rs neither means answering, 
nor yet in general an expression (Euchel) or report (Lowenstein), 
and the meaning of the word at 4a is not here in question, one has 
to tliink of him whom the proverb has in view as one who has to 
give a reason, to give information, or generally — since fuv, like 
afixl^tffOcu, is not confined to the interchange of words — to solve a 
problem, and that sock an one as requires reflection. The scheme 
(project, premeditation) which he in his heart contrives, is here 
described as 37~'3^vp, from XIV, to arrange, to place together, meta- 
phorically of the reflection, i.e. the consideration analyzing and 
putting a matter in order. These reflections, seeking at one time 
in one direction, and at another in another, the solution of the 
question, the unfolding of the problem, are the business of men ; 
but the answer which Anally the tongue gives, and which here, 
in conformity with the pregnant sense of niya {vid. at xv. 23, 28), 
will be regarded as right, appropriate, effective, thus generally the 
satbfying reply to ilie demand placed before him, is from God. It 
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is a matter of experitince wliich tlie preatfher, the public speaker, the 
author, and every man to whom his calling or circumstances present 
a weighty, difficult theme, can attest. As the thouglits pursue one 
another in the mind, attempts are made, and again abandoned ; the 
state of the heart is somewhat like that of chaos before the creation. 
But when, 6nally, the right thought and tlie right utterance for it 
are found, that which is found appears to as, not as if self-dis- 
covered, but as a gift; we regard it with the feeling that a higher 
power has influenced our thoughts and imaginings ; the confession 
by us, ^ ucavoTtji ^fi&v ix toO 6eov (2 Cor. iii. 5), in so far as we 
believe in a living God, is inevitable. 

Ver. 2 Every way of a mwi is pure in his own eyes ; 
Bat a weigher of the spirits is Jahve. 
Variations of this verse are xxi, 2, where "^fl for TH (according to 
the root-meaning: pricking in the eyes, t.e. shining clear, then : 
without spot, pure, vid. Fleischer in Levy's Chald. Worterbwh, i. 
424), nia^ for nimi, and ^"'3 for '5"}'l"i'3, whereupon here without 
sj'nallage (for ^3 means the totality), the singular of the pred. 
follows, as Isa. Ixiv. 10, Ezek. xxzi. 15, For the rest, cf. with 2a, 
xiv. 12, where, instead of the subj. T^3, is used *^B?, and witli 2^, 
xxiv. 12, where God is described by nis? t^^i. The verb I^n is a 
secondary formation from p3 (yid, Hupfeld on Ps. v. 7), like 
pn from Arab, tyakn (to be fast, sure), the former through the 
medium of the reflex, t^^nn, the latter of the reflex. Arab, aithn ; 
\?^ means to regulate (from rtgula, a rule), to measure off, to 
weigh, here not to bring into a condition right according to rule 
(Tlieodotion, ehpa^ap, ttabilient, Syr. Targ. li^^O, Venet. KarcLp- 
t/^ei; Luther, "but the Lord maketh the heart sure"), but to 
measure or weigh, and therefore to estimate rightly, to know accu' 
rately (Jerome, epirituum ponderator est Dominut). The judgment 
of a man regarding the cause of life, which it is good for him to 
enter upon, lies exposed to great and subtle self-deception ; but 
God has the measure and weight, i.e. the means of proving, so as 
to value the spirits according to their true moral worth ; his investi- 
gation goes to the root (cf. xpiruco?, Heb. iv. 12), his judgment 
rests on the knowledge of the true state of the matter, and excludes 
all deception, so that thus a man can escape the danger of delusion 
by no other means than by placing his way, i^, his external and 
internal life, in the light of the woiil of God, and desiring for 
himsalf the all-penetrating t«st of the Searcher of hearts (Pa. 
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cxxxix. S3 f .), and the self-knowledge corresponding to the resalt 
of this test. 

Vat. 8 Roll on Jahve thj worki, 

So thy thonghta bLbU {iroapw. 
The proverbs vers. 1-3 are wanting in the LXX. ; tlieir absence 
is compensated for b; three others, but onl^ extemallj, not accord- 
ing to their worth. Instead of ^, the Syr., Targ., and Jerome 
read iu, revela, with which the 7?, Pa. xxxvii. 5, cf. It. 23, inter- 
changing with ?K (here and at Ps. xxii. 9), does not agree ; rightly 
Theodotion, icvXivov ivl Kvptov, and Lather, "commend to the 
Lord thy works," The works are here, not those that are executed, 
Ex. xxiii. 16, bnt those to be executed, as Ps, zc. 17, where 1^3, 
here the active to «i3^^, which at iv. 26 as jussive meant to be 
placed right, here with 1 of the consequence in the apodoiU impara- 
tivi: to be brought about, and to have continuance, or briefly: to 
stand (cf. xii. 3) as the contrast of disappointment or ruin. We 
should roll on Grod all matters which, as obligations, harden as, and 
on accoant of their weight and difficulty cause as great anxiety, for 
nothing is too heavy or too hard for Him who can overcome all 
difficulties and dissolve all peqilexities; then will onr thoughts, viz. 
those about the fntare of our duty and oar life-coarse, he happy, 
nothing will remain entangled and be a failure, but will be accom- 
plished, and the end and aim be realized. ' 

Ver. 4 Jahve bath made eretTthing for ita oontempUted end ; 
And also Vtit wicked for the dkj of evQ. 
Everywhere else ri]^ means answer ( l^enet. vpot airoKptatv aurov), 
which is not suitable here, especially with the absoluteness of the ^; 
the Syr. and Targ. translate, obedientihtu ei, which the words do not 
warrant; bnt liiaopropter aemet tptum (Jerome, Theodotion, Luther) 
give to 46 no right parallelism, and, besides, would demand ^^S?? or 
VT3gD3, The punctuation VlJgB?, which is an anomaly (cf. l^"}?!?, 
Isa. xxiv. 2, and «•!???, Ezra x. 14), shows (Ewald) that here we 
have, not the prepositional W?^, but 'f with the subst. H3^, which 
in derivation and meaning is one with the form tPO abbreviated 
from it (cf. TJU, "VPH), similar in meaning to the Arab, ma'anyti, 
aim, intention, object, and end, and mind, from 'aiay, to place 
oppoate to oneself a matter, to make it the object of effort. Hitzig 
prefers ^JS|Of) but why not rather *fi.?^P, for the proverb is not 
intended to express that all that God has made serve a purpose 
(by which one is reminded of the arguments for the existence of 
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God fi-om final causes, which are often prosecuted too far), but that 
all is made hy God for its purpose, t\e. a purpose premeditated by 
Him, that the world of things and of events stands onder the law 
of a plan, which has in God its ground and its end, and that also 
the wickedness of free agents is comprehended in this plan, and 
made sabordinate to it. God has not indeed made the wicked as 
such, bat He has made the being which is capable of wickedness, 
and which ha^ decided for it, viz. in view of the " day of adversity" 
(Eccles. vii. 14), which God will cause to come upon him, thus 
making His holiness manifest in the merited punishment, and thus 
also making wickedness the means of manifesting His glory. It is 
the same thought which is expressed in Ex. ix. 16 with reference 
to Pharaoh. A pradestinalio ad malum, and that in the supralapsa- 
rian sense, cannot be here tauglit, for this horrible dogma {horribilt 
guidem decretum^ fateor, says Calvin himself) makes God the author 
of evil, and a ruler according to His sovereign caprice, and thus 
destroys all pure conceptions of God. What Paul, Kom. ii., with 
reference to Ex. ix. 16, wishes to say is this, that it was not Pharaoh's 
conduct that determined the will of God, but that tlie will of 
God is always the antecedent : nothing happens to God through the 
obstinacy and rebellion of man which determines Hita to an action 
not already embraced in the eternal plan, but also such an one 
must against his will be subservient to the display of God's glory. 
The apostle adds ver. 22, and shows that he recognised the factor 
of human self-determination, but also as one comprehended in 
God's plan. The free actions of men create no sitnation by whicb 
God would be surprised and compelled to something which was not 
originally intended by Himself. That is what the above proverb 
Bays: the wicked also has his place in God's order of the world. 
Whoever frustrates the designs of grace must serve God in this, 
ivSei^aa6ai t^v opr/^p xal yvmpurai to Swarov ainoC (Rom. ix. 22). 

Here follow three proverbs of divine punishment, expiatio [Ver- 
8&hnung] and reconciliatio [Yersohnung]. 

Vec. 6 An abominatioi) to Jabve is every one vho is hanghtj ; 
The baud for it [aBSaredlj] he remains Dot anpuniahed. 
Proverbs thus commencing we already had at xv. 9, 26. <^i is a 
metaplastic connecting form of rhi ; on the contrary, !?3), 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7, Pfl. ciii. 11, means being high, as R^, height ; the form 
underlying Pi?i is not P03 (as Gesen. and Olshausen write it), 
bat n3l. In 5&, xi. 21a is repeated. The translators are per- 
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plexed in their rendering of "^ T. Fleiaclier : ah atate in atatem 
non (i.e. nuUo xtnguam tempore futuro) impunit erit. 
Yer. 6 Bj love and tradi is iniquity expiated. 

And tbrongh the few of Jabve one eHcspes from ertl^ 
literally, there comes (as the effect of it) the escaping of evU (yo, 
ti.actionis, as xiii. 19), or rather, since the evil here comes into 
view as to its consequences (xiv. 37, zv. 24), this, that one escapes 
evil. By f^,?^ iBf? are here meant, not the j^dpK koX ak^Btia of 
God (Bertheau), but, like xx. 28, laa. xxxix, 8, love and faithful- 
ness in the relation of men to one another. The 2 is both times 
that of the mediating cause. Or is it said neither by what means 
one may attain the expiation of his sins, nor how he may attain 
to the escaping from evil, but much rather wherein the true rever- 
ence for Jahve, and wherein the ri(;ht expiation of sin, consist t 
Thus von Hofmann, Schriftbew. i. 595. But the 3 of TDDS b not 
different from that of ntJ13, Isa. xxvii. 9. It is true that the article 
of justification is falsified if good works enter as cauia meritoria 
into the act of justification, but we of the evangelical school teach 
that the^i^es qua juatificat is indeed inoperative, but not the_^d« 
^as justijicai, and we cannot expect of the O. T. that it should 
everywhere distinguish with Pauline precision what even James 
will not or cannot distinguish. As the law of sacrifice designates 
the victim united with the blood in the most definite manner, but 
sometimes also the whole transaction in the offering of sacrifice even 
to the priestly feast as serving ^B??, Lev. x. 17, so it also happens 
in the general region of ethics : tlie objective gronnd of reconcilia- 
tion is the decree of God, to which the blood in the typical offering 
points, and man is a partaker of this reconciliation, when be accepts, 
in penitence and in faith, the offered mercy of God ; but this ac- 
ceptance would be a self-deception, if it meant that the blotting out 
of the guilt of sin could be obtained in the way of imputation 
without the immediate following thereupon of a blotting of it out 
in the way of sanctification j and therefore the Scriptures also 
ascribe to good works a share in the expiation of sin in a wider 
sense — namely, as the proofs of thankful (Luke vii. 47) and com- 
passionate love (yid. at s. 2), as this proverb of love and truth, herein 
according with the words of the prophets, as Hos. vi. 6, Mic. vi. 
6-8. He who is conscious of this, that he is a sinner, deeply 
guilty before God, who cannot stand before Him if He did not 
deal with bim in mercy instead of justice, according to the pur- 
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pose of His grace, cannot trust to this mercy if be is not zealous, 
in his relations to his fellovr>nien, to practise love and truth ; and 
in TJew of the fifth petition of the Lord's Prayer, and of the 
parable of the unmerciful steward rightly understood, it may be 
said that the love which covers tlie sins, x. 12, of a. neighbour, has, 
in regard to our own sins, a covering or atoning influence, for 
" blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy." That 
" love and trutli " are meant of virtues practised from religious 
motives, Gb shows ; for, according to this line, by the fear of Jahve 
oue escapes evil. The fear of Jahve is subjection to the God of 
revelation, and a falling in with the revealed plan of salvation. 
Ver. 7 If Jahve bos pleasure in the ways of A man. 
He reconciles even his enemies to him — 
properly (for D'?ifi? is here the causative of the transitive, Josh, x, 
1) : He brings it about that they conclude peace with him. If 
God has pleasure in the ways of a man, i,e. in the designs which 
he prosecutes, and in the means which he employs, he shows, by 
the great consequeneea which flow from his endeavours, that, even 
as his enemies also acknowledge, God is with him (e.g. Gen. 
xxvi. 27 f.), so that they, vanquished in heart (e.g, 2 Sam. lix. 
9 f.), abandon then: hostile position, and become his friends. For 
if it is manifest that God makes Himself known, bestowing bless- 
ings on a man, there lies in this a power of conviction which dis- 
arms his most bitter opponents, excepting only those who have in 
selfishness hardened themselves. 

Five proverbs of the king, together with three of righteousness 
in action and conduct : 

Ver. 8 Better is a little with rightecoBness, 

Than rich revenaes with onrigliteousneas. 
The cogn. proverb xv, 16 commences similarly. Of rilctun 21, 
multitude or greatness of income, vid. xiv. 4 : " UDrigbteous wealth 
profits not." The possessor of it is not truly happy, for sin 
cleaves to it, which troubles the heart (conscience), and because 
the enjoyment which it affords is troabled by the curses of those 
who are injured, and by the sighs of the oppressed. Above all 
other gains rises ^ eia-i^fia /«t' avrapKeiav (1 Tim. vi. 6). 
Ter. 9 The heart of man deviseth hii v»J ; 
But Jahve diiecteth his steps. 
Similar to this is the German proverb : " Der Memeh denkt, Golt 
UnJct" [=oar "man proposes, God disposes "J, and the Arabic 
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tUahd (^39n = inaii) judehbir wallah jniaddir ; Lalin, homo pro- 
ponii, DtuK diaponit; for, as Hitzig ri<;htlj remarks, 96 meuis, 
not that God maketh hia steps firm (^Venet^ Lather, Umbreit, 
Bertheao, Elster), but that lie gives direction to him (Jerome, 
dirigtrt). Man deliberates here and there (p>^, intens. of ^'n, to 
calculate, reflect) how he will be^a and carr^ on this or that ; bnt 
his short-sighted neas leaves much out of view which God sees; 
his calculation does not comprehend many contingencies which 
God disposes of and toan cannot foresee. The result and issue are 
thus of God, and the best is, that in all his deliberations one should 
give himself up without self-confidence and arrogance to the 
guidance of God, that one shonld do bis duty and leave the rest, 
with humility and confidence, to G^. 

Ver. 10 Oracnl&r decision (belongeth) to the lips of the king; 
In the judgment his month abonld not err. 
The first liue is a noun clause ; Dp^, as subject, thus needs s dis- 
tinctive accent, and that is here, after the rule of the sequence of 
accents, and manuscript authority {vid. Toraih Emetli, p. 49), not 
Mekuppach Ugarme, as in our printed copies, but Dechi (^Dg^), 
Jerome's translation : DivinoHo in lalntt regie, injudicio non erraOit 
OB ejut, and yet more Lather's; "his mouth fails not in judg- 
ment," makes it appear as if the proverb meant that the king, in 
his official duties, was infallible ; and Hitzig (Zockler agreeing), 
indeed, finds here expressed the infallibility of the theocratic 
king, and that as an actual testimony to be believed, not' only 
as a mere political fiction, like the phrase, " the king can do no 
wrong." But while this political fiction is not strange even to the 
Israelitish law, according to which the king conld not be brought 
before the judgment, that testimony is only a pure imagination. 
For as little as the N. T. teaches that the Pope, as the legitimate 
Ttcaritis of Christ, is infallible, cum ex cathedra docet, so little does 
the O. T. that the theocratic king, who indeed was the legitimate 
vicariua Dei^ was infallible in judicio ferendo. Yet £wald main- 
tains that the proverb teaches that the word of the king, when on 
the seat of justice, is an infallible oracle; but it dates from the first 
bright period of the strong uncorrupled kingdom in Israel. One 
may not forget, says Dachsel also, with von Gcrlarh, that these 
proverbs belong to the time of Solomon, before it had given to the 
throne sons of David who did evil before the Lord. Then it would 
fare ill for the truth of the proverb — the course of Instury would 
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falsify it. But in fact tins wu3 never maintained in Israel. Of 
the idolizing flattering language in which, at the present day, 
rulers in the East are addressed, not a trace is found in the O. T. 
The kings were restrained by objective law and the recognised 
rights of the people. David showed, not merely to those who 
were about him, but also to the people at large, so' many human 
weaknesses, that he certainly appeared by no means infallible ; and 
Solomon distinguished himself, it is true, by rare kingly wisdom, 
but when he surrounded himself with the glory of an oriental 
potentate, and when Rehoboam began to assume the tone of a 
despot, there arose an unhallowed bteach between the theocratic 
kingdom and the greatest portion of the people. The proverb, as 
Hitzig translates and expounds it : "a divine utterance rests on 
the lips of the king; in giving judgment his month deceives not," 
is both historically and dogmatically impossible. The choice of the 
word QDi? (from DD^, It. op Jep, to make fast, to take an oath, to 
confirm by an oath, incantare, vid. at Isa. iti. 2), which does not mean 
prediction (Luther), but speaking the truth, shows that 10a ex- 
presses, not what falls from the lips of the king in itself, but accord- 
ing to the judgment of the people : the people are wont to regard 
the utterances of the king as oracular, as they shouted in the circus 
at Cseaarea of King Agrippa, designating his words as $eov tfHovT] 
Kai ovK avOpwirair (Acts xti. 22). Hence 10b supplies an earnest 
warning to the king, viz. that his mouth should not offend against 
righteousness, nor withhold it. 7yo^ »> is meant as warning 
(Umbreit, Berthean), like ^^ ls>, xxii. 24, and 3 in ^VD is here, 
as always, that of the object ; at least this is more probable than 
that '?so stands without object, which is possible, and that 3 desig- 
nates the situation. 

Ver. 11 The scale and balances of a right Und aro Johve'a ; 
Hia work are the weights of the bag. 
Regarding D?a, atatera, a level or steelyard (from DpB, to make 
even), vid. iv. 26; D?^!>to (from [TK, to weigh), libra, is another 
form of the balance: the shop-balance furnished with two scales, 
*J3^ are here the stones that serve for weights, and D*3, which at 
i. 14 properly means the money-bag, money-purse (cf. vii. 20), is 
here, as at Mic. vi. 11, the bag in which the merchant carries the 
weights. The genit. tss&D belongs also to D7B, which, is our edi- 
tion, is pointed with the disjunctive Mehuppach legarme, is rightly 
accented in Cod. 1294 {yid. ToraUi Emeik, p. 50) with the coo- 
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junctive Mehuppach. OSeto, as lib shows, is not like ^^0^, the 
word with the principal tone ; 11a says that the balance thas, or 
thus constructed, which weighs accurately and justly, is Jahve's, or 
His arrangement, and the object of His inspection, and llfi, that 
all the weight-stones of the ba^ and generally the means of 
weighing and measaring, rest apon divine ordinance, that iu the 
transaction and conduct of men honesty and certainty might rule. 
This is the declared will of God, the lawgiver; for among the few 
direct determinations of His law with reference to trade this stands 
prominent, that just weights and just measures shall be used, Lev. 
:ciz. 36, Dent. zxv. 13-16. The expression of the poet here frames 
itself after this law ; yet 'n is not exclusirely the God of positive 
revelation, but, as agriculture in Isa. xxviii. 29, cf. Sirach vii. 15, 
BO here the invention of normative and normal means of commer- 
cial intercouse is referred to the direction and institution of God. 
Ver. 12 II is an abomination to kings to commit wickedneis, 
For by righteouaaees the throne is ealablisLed. 
As 106 uttered a warning to the king, grounded on the fact of 
lOd, so 12a indirectly contains a warning, which is confirmed 
by the fact 12b. It is a fact that the throne is established by 
righteousness (t^3', as expressive of a rule, like I^n, Isa. xvi. 5, as 
expressive of an event) ; on this account it is an abomination to 
kings immediately or mediately to commit wickedness, i.e. to place 
themselves in despotic self-will above the law. Such wicked con- 
duct shall be, and ought to be, an abhorrence to them, because 
they know that they thereby endanger the stability of their throne. 
This is generally the case, but especially was it so in Israel, where 
the royal power was never absolutistic ; where the king as well as 
the people were placed under God's law ; where the existence of 
the community was based on the understood equality of right; and 
the word of the people, as well as the word of the prophets, was 
free. Another condition of the stability of the tlirone is, after 
XXV. 5, the removal of godless men from nearness to the king. 
Behoboam lost the greater part of his kingdom by this, that he 
listened to the counsel of the young men who were hated by the 
people. 

Ver. 13. History is fall of such warning examples, and there* 
fure this proverb continues to hold up the mirror to princes. 
Well-pleasing to Icings are righteous lips, 
And whoever apeaketh uprightly is loved. 
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Eiglitly tlie LXX. af^aira, individ. plur., instead of the plur. of 
genus, 13'?70; on the contrary, Jerome and Luther give to the 
sin^. the most general subject (one lives), in which case it mnst be 
distinctly said, that that preference of the king for the people who 
speak out the truth, and jast what they think, is shared in by 
every one. P^S, as the property of the 'npb', accords with the 
Arab, eidk, truth as the proprty of the lasdn (the tongne or 
speech). D'lB'^, from ^2'J, means recta, as D^'??, principalia, viii. 6, 
and D'pn, inania, xiJ. 11. Dnu?'^ Dan. xi. 10, neut. So neat. 
len, Ps. cxi. 8 ; but is rather, with Httzig and Kiehm, to be read 
IPM. What the proverb says cannot be meant of all kings, for 
even the hoase of David had murderers of prophets, like Manasseh 
and Joiakim ; but - in general it is nevertlieless true that noble 
candour, nnited with true loyalty and pure love to the king and 
the people, is with kings more highly prized than mean flattery, 
seeking only its own advantage, and that, though this (flattery) may 
for a time prevail, yet, at last, fidelity to duty, and respect for truth, 
gain the victory. 

Ter. 14 Tbe wrath of the kiog is like measengeis of death ; 
But a wise man appeaseth him. 
The clause : the wrath of the king is many messengers of death, 
can be regarded as the attribution of the effect, but it falls under 
the point of view of likeness, instead of comparison : if the king 
is angry, it is as if a troop of messengers or angels of death went 
forth to visit with death him against whom the anger is kindled ; 
the plur. serves for the strengthening of the figure : not one mes- 
senger of death, bnt at the same time several, the wrinkled brow, 
the flaming eye, the threatening voice of the king sends forth 
(Fleischer). But if he against whom the wrath of the king has 
thus broken forth is a wise man, or one near the king who knows 
that ifr/7] avSpov SixaioirvvTjv 6eow ov KaTepya^erai (Jas. i. 20), he 
will seek to discover the means (and not without success) to cover 
or to propitiate, i.e. to mitigate and appease, the king's anger. 
The Scripture never uses ^B3, so that God is the object (expiare 
Deum), because, as is shown in the Comm. zum Hebrderbrief, that 
were to say, contrary to the decorum divinumy that God's holiness 
or wrath is covered, or its energy bound, by the offering up of 
sacrifices or of things in which thei« is no inherent virtue of 
atonement, and which are made the means of reconciliation only 
by the accommodative arrangement of God. On the contrary, 
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"US is QBed liere and at Geo. xxziJ. 21 of covei'iag = reconciling 
(propitiating) th« wrath of a man. 

Ter. IS In the light on the king's conntenance there fe fife, 
And Mb favour ia as a cloud of the latter raiua. 
Hitzig regards liK as the inf. (cf. iv. 18), but one says sabstan- 
tivelf ^B "^^K, Job zziz. 24, etc., and in a similar sense l^KO 
^TV.> x^. 30 1 ligbt is the condition of life, and the exhilaration of 
life, wherefore D';nri liM, Ps. Ivi. 14, Job xxxiii. 30, is eqaivalent 
to a fresh, joyous life ; in the lifjht of the king's countenance is 
life, means that life goes forth from the cheerful approbation of 
the king, which shows itself in his face, viz. in the showing of 
favour, which cheers the heart and beautifies the life. To Epeak 
of liberality as a shower is so common to the Semitic, that it has in 
Arab, the general name of nadnd, rain. \5b conforms Itself to this. 
B^pD (cf. Job xxix. 23) is the latter rain, which, falling about the 
spring equinox, brings to maturity the barley-harvest; on the con- 
trary, fT^iD (fTiV) is the early rain, which comes at the time of 
ploughing and sowing ; the former is thus the harvest rain, and the 
latter the spring rain. Like a cloud which discharges the rain that 
mollifies the earth and refreshes the growing com, is the king's 
favour. The noun 3^, thus in the it. comtr., retains its Kametz. 
Mtcklol 191i. This proverb is the contrast to ver. 14. xx. 2 hss 
also the anger of the king as its theme. In xix. 12 the figures of 
the darkness and the light stand together as parts of one proverb. 
The proverbs relating to the king are now at an end. Ver. 10 
contains a direct warning for the king ; ver. 12 an indirect warning, 
as a conclusion arising from 126 (cf. xx. 28, where ^''V is not to be 
translated tueantur; the proverb has, however, the value of a nota 
bene). Ver. 13 in like manner presents an indirect warning, less 
to the king than to those who have intercourse with him (cf. xxv. 
5), and vers, 14 and 15 show what power of good and evil, of wrath 
and of blessing, is given to a king, whence so much the greater 
responsibility arises to him, but, at the same time also, the duty of 
all to repress the luat to evil that may be in him, and to awaken 
and foster in him the desire for good. 

Five proverbs regarding wisdom, righteousness, humility, and 
trust in God, forming, as it were, a succession of steps, for 
humility is the virtue of virtues, and trust in God the condition 
of all salvation. Three of these proverbs have the word 2ia ia 
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Ter. IG To gain wiadom, bow mach better is it than golil : 

And to att&in uDderstanding to be preferred to ailr^r. 
Commendation of the striving after wisdom (understanding) with 
which all wisdom begins, for one gains an intellectual posses- 
sioQ not hy inheritance, but by acquisition, ir, 7. A similar 
"parallel-comparative clause" (FL), with the interchange of 3ia 
and ^^^, is ^xii. 1, but yet more so is xxi. 3, where -iT\23, as here, 
is neat. pred. (not, as at viii, 10 and elsewhere, adj.), and nbj|, 
such an anomalous form of the inf. cffttstr. as here <^'i^, Gesen. § 75, 
Anm. 2; in both instances it coald also be regarded as the inf. 
uhaol. (cf. XXV. 27) {Lehrgebdude, § 109, Anm. 2); yet the 
language uses, as in the case before us, the form n?i only with the 
force of an abl. of the gerand, as i^^ occurs Gren. xxsi. 38 ; the 
inf. of verbs n"^ as nom. (as here), getiit. (Gen. 1. 20), and accu$. 
(Fs. ci. 3), is always either Tmi or nP^. The meaning is not that to 
gain wisdom is more valuable than gold, but that the gaining of 
wisdom exceeds the gaining of gold and silver, the common com- 
paralio decurtata (cf. Job xsviii. 18). Begarding (^"in^ vid. at 
iii. 14. 

Yer. 17 The pstb of the ligbteoiu is the aToiding of eril, 

And he ^eoerreth his soul who giveth he«d to bis waj. 
The meaning of n^?D, occurring only here in the Proverbs, is to be 
learned from xv. 19. The attribution denotes that wherein the way 
they take consists, or by which it is formed ; it is one, a str^ght 
and an open way, t.e. unimpeded, leading them on, because they 
avoid the evil which entices them aside to the right and the left. 
Whoever then gives heed to his way, preserveth his soul (lO^ 
fe'u, aa xiii. 8, on the contrary xxv. 5, snbj.), that it suffer not 
injury and fall under death, for JDD ilD and mo nrpoa ilD, xiv. 27, 
are essentially the same. Instead of this distich, the LXX. has 
three distichs ; the thoughts presented in the four superfluous 
lines are all already expressed in the one distich. Ewald and 
Hitzig 6nd in this addition of the LXX. a component part of the 
original text. 

Ter. 18 Pride goeth before destraetioo, 

And hanghtiimB cometh brfon a taSL 
The contrast ia ma nus *:E)^, xv. 33, according to which tlie 
" haughtiness comes before a fall " in xviii. 22 is expanded into the 
antithetic distich. "i^P means the fracture of the limbs, destruction 
of the person. A Latin proverb says, "Magna cadunt, injiata 
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crejKint, tume/acta premuntur." ^ Here being dashed in pieces and 
overthrown correspond. 132' means neither bursting (Hitzig) nor 
Rhipwreck (Ewald). fh^ (like llnoa, Jll3t, etc.), from 'l^ or 
7Bb3, to totter, and hence, as a consequence, tocome to ruin, is a aTrof. 
\ey. This proverb, which stands in the very centre of the Book 
of Proverbs, is followed by another in praise of humility. 
Vet. 19 Better in hmnility to dwelt among (nfferers, 
Than to divide apoil among the proud. 
Tlie form toe* is here not adj. as xxix. 23 (from ^eJ, like ipn, vi, 
32, from ipi?), but in/, (like Eccles, xii, 14, and ipn, defectio, 
X. 21). There existed here also no proper reason for changing D«W 
{Chethib) into B^I{; Hitzig is right in saying that "SV may also be 
taken in the sense of UV [the idea "sufferer" is that which medi- 
ates], and that here the inward fact of hamility and the outward 
of dividing spoil, stand opposed to one another. It is better to live 
lowly, i.e. with a mind devoid of earthly pride (^Demut [hnmiJity] 
comes from dBo with the deep e, diu, servant), among men who 
have experience of the vanity of earthly joys, than, intoxicated with 
pride, to enjoy oneself amid worldly wealth and greatness (cf. Isa. 
ix.2). 

Ter. 20 He that giveth heed to the word will find prosperity ; 
Aod be that trnsCeth in Johve, blessed is he 1 
The " word " here is the word kot' ^f ,, the divine word, for ^^^^ 
157-^ is the contrast of "iTh n, xiii. 13a, cf. Neh. viii. 13. io 
is meant, as In xvii, 20, cf. xiii. 21, Ps. xxiii. 6; to give heed 
to God's word is the way to true prosperity. But at last all 
depends on this, that one stand in personal fellowship with 
God by means of faith, which here, as at xxviii. 25, xxix. 25, is 
designated after its specific mark as fidvcia. The Mashal con- 
clusion Vneij occurs, besides here, only at xiv. 21, xxix. 18. 
Four proverbs of wisdom with eloquence : 

Ver. SI The wise in heart is called pmdect, 

And grace of the lips iocreaseth learoiDg, 
Elsewhere (i. 5, ix. 9) np? ti'oin means more than to gain 1eam< 
ing, i.€. erudition in the ethico-practical sense, for sweetness of the 
lips (dulcedo oratiotiis of Cicero) is, as to learning, without signifi- 
cance, but of so much the greater value for teaching; for grace of 

1 An expression of similar meaning is ^>3n Km nnit = after Dari/a (to 
rise np) comes (eMrflireaking = destruction) ; cf. Zudz, ia Ge\ger'B Zeitschr^, 
Ti.315ff. 
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expression, and of exposition, particularly if it be not merely 
rhetorical, but, according to the saying pectus diaerto* faeit, 
coming out of the heart, is full of mind, it imparts force to the 
instruction, and makes it acceptable. Wlioever is wise of heart, 
i.e, of mind or spirit (2? — the N. T. now or irvevfia), is called, 
and is truly, 1^23 [learned, intelligent] (Fleischer compares to this 
the expression frequent in Isaiah, "to be named " = to be and 
appear to be, the Arab, di^ay laK); but there is a gift which highly 
increases the worth of this understanding or intelligence, for it 
makes it fruitful of good to others, and that is grace of the lips. 
On the lips (x. 13) of the intelligent wisdom is found; but the 
form also, and the whole manner and way in which he gives 
expression to this wisdom, is pleasing, proceeding from a deep and 
tender feeling for the suitable and the beneficial, and thus he pro- 
duces effects so much the more surely, and beneScently, and richly. 
Yer. S2 A fountain of life ia underaUnding to ite poaaeeBOC ; 
Bui the correction of foola ia folly. 
Oetinger, Bertheau, and others erroneously understand ""WO of 
the education which fools bestow upon others; when fools is 
the subject spoken of, ^W0 is always the education which is be- 
stowed on them, vii. 22, i. 7 ; cf v. 23, xv. 5. Also IDID does not 
here mean education, dUciplina, in the moral sense (Symmachus, 
Swoia; Jerorm, dcctnjia): that which fools gain from education, 
from training, is folly, for IDIO is the contrast to Cf^n ilpD, and 
has thus the meaning of correction or chastisement, xt. 10, Jer. 
XXX, 14. And that the fruits of understanding (xii. 8, cf. 310 f^atr, 
fine culture, xiii. 15) represented by D"n ilpD (vid. x. 11) will 
accrue to the intelligent themselves, is shown not only by the 
contrast, but also by the expression : Scaturigo vkcB est intellectm 
vrcBditorum eo, of those (=to those) who are endowed therewith 
(the LXX. well, tow KSKTij/iivoK), The man of understanding 
has in this intellectual possession a fountain of strength, a source 
of guidance, and a counsel which make his life secure, deepen, 
and adorn it ; while, on the contrary, folly punishes itself by folly 
(cf. to the form, xiv. 24), for the fool, when he does not come 
to himself (Ps. cvii. 17-22), recklessly destroys his own prosperity. 
Yer. 23 The heart of the wise maketli his moath wise. 
And leanung monntetli up to his lipe. 
Eegarding 7''?^'} as causative : to put into the possession of intelli- 
gence, vid. at Geo. iii. 6. Wisdom in the heart produceth intelli- 
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I^ent discourse, and, as the paralltil member expresses it, learning 
mountetb up to the lips, t.«. the learning which the man taketh 
into his lips (xzii. 18 ; cf. Ps. xvi. 4) to communicate it to others, 
for the contents of the learning, and the ability to commnnicate it, 
are measured by the wisdom of the he&rt of him who possesses it. 
One can also interpret ^I'Din as extens. increasing ; the heart of the 
wise increaseth, t.e. spreads abroad learning, but then ^^^3 (Ps. 
cxix. 13) woald have been more suitable; vntb'TS calls up the idea 
of learning as hovering on the lips, and thus brii^ so much nearer, 
for f\^'D^•^, the meaning of the exaltation of its worth and im> 
pression. 

Ter. 91 A boneycomb are plesaaut words, 

Sweet to tiie loiil, and healing to the bonea. 
Honeycomb, i.e. honey flowing from the ffrt, the comb or cell 
(favua), IB otherwise designated, Ps. xix. 11. plriD, with KB"ip (vid. 
p. 132), Is new*. OJii'^^OK are, according to xv. 26, words which love 
suggests, and which breathe love. Snch words are sweet to the 
soul of the hearer, and bring strength and healing to his bones 
(xv. 80); for KSiD is not only that which restores soundness, but 
also that which preserves and advances it (cf. ffepaireta, Eev, 

A group of six proverbs follows, four of which begin with !^, 
and five relate to the utterances of the mouth. 

Yer. 35 Tbere is a w&j which appears as right to a man ; 
But the end thereof are the wttys of death. 
This verse =xiv. 12. 

Yer. S6 The huEger of the labourer laboureth for bim, 
For he in urged on by his mouth. 
The Syr. translates : the soul of him who inflicts woe itself suffers 
it, and from his month destruction comes to liim ; the Targ. brings 
this translation nearer the original text (KC|3, humiliation, instead of 
ttn^M, destruction) ; Luther translates thus also, Tiolently abbrevi' 
ating, however. But 7Q^ (from 70^, Arab, 'amila, to exert oneself, 
laborare) means, like laborionu, labouring as well as enduring 
difficulty, but not, as •/rovmv tivo, causing difficulty, or (Enchel) 
occupied with difficulty. And labour and the mouth stand to- 
gether, denoting that man labours that the mouth may have some- 
what to eat (cf. 2 Thess. iii. 10 ; EfU, however, gains in this con- 
nection the meaning of ■^i^^ opeiertieq, and that of desire after 
nourishment, vtd. at vi. 30, x. 3). I?? also joins itself to this circle 
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of ideas, for it means to urge (Jerome, compulit), properly (related 
to *1S3, incurvare, KS3 nss, to constrain, necessitate), to how down 
by means of a burden. The Aramaeo-Arab. signification, to saddle 
(Schult«nB : clitetlas impoeuit et ob suum), is a secondary denom. 
(vid. at Job zzxiii. 7). The Venel. well renders it after Kimchi: 
CTrel KVirrei hr' airrov to trrofta airov. Tlios: the need of nourish- 
ment on the part of the labourer works for him {dat- commodi like 
Isa. xl. 20), Le. helps hitn to labour, for (not : if, iav, as Kashi and 
others) it presses upon him ; his mouth, which will have something 
to eat, urges him. It is Qod who has in this way connected to- 
gether working and eating. The curse in sudorevtiltitt tut comedes 
partem conceals a blessing. The proverb has in view this reverse 
Eide of the blessing in the arrangement of God. 
Ver. 27 A worthleaa mas diggetli eril ; 

And on his lips is, as it vers, scorchiag fire. 
Regarding -^3 ^^, vid. vi. 12, and regarding rn3, to dig round, 
or to bore out, vid. at Gen. slix. 5, 1. 5 ; here the figure, " to dig 
for others a pit," xxvi. 27, Ps. vii. 16, etc : to dig evil is equivalent 
to, to seek to prepare such for others. I^^^y Kimchi rightly ex- 
plains as a form similar to ^36^ ; as a subst. it means, Lev. xiii. 23, 
the mark of fire (the healed mark of a carbuncle), here as an adj. of 
a fire, although not flaming (fi?i|l? ^, Isa. iv. 5, etc); yet so much 
the hotter, and scorching everything that comes near to it (from ^'IS, 
to be scorched, cogn. 2^8*, to which also flife* is perhaps related as a 
stronger power, like eombarere to adurere). The meaning is clear ; 
a worthless man, t.e. a man whose disposition and conduct are the 
direct contrast of usefulness and piety, uses words which, like an 
iron glowing hot, scorches and bums; his tongue is ifiKoyi^o/iiin) 
VTTO T§5 yeevvr}^ (Jas. iii. 6). 

Ver. 28 A man of falsehood scattereth strife, 

And a backbiter Mparatetb confidential friends. 
Kegarding niaann (imo) ip'K, vid. ii. 12, and fno rhv\, vi. 14 ; 
the thought of 286 is found at vi. 19. t3"^3 (with \ minuaculuTn, 
which occurs thrice with the terminal Nun) is a Niphal formation 
from t?"3, to murmur (cf. TIJ, from Tl), and denotes the whisperer, 
viz. the backbiter, t^lSvpoi, Sir. v. 14, ijndvpKTT^v, susurro; the 
Arab, ni/rj is abbreviated from it, a verbal stem of J*]! (cf. Aram. 
norgo, an axe, Arab, naurag, a threshing-sledge = J'^io) cannot be 
proved. Aquila is right in translating by Tor^puonjs, and Theo- 
dotion by 'yoyytitro'j, from ^, Niph. B']3, r^arf^v^etv. Begarding 
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r'^^K, confidential friend, vid. p. 82 ; the sing., as xvlii. 9, is used m 
view of the mntaal relationabip, and "noD proceeds on the separa- 
tion of the one, and, at the same time, of the other from it. Lather, 
in translating by " a slanderer makea princes disagree," is in error, 
for *li?K, ^v\apy<K, is not a generic word for prince. 
Ver. ^ A mftn of Tiolence enticeth bis neighbcnir, 

And leadeUi Iiim in a waj which is not good. 
Cf. Gen. iv. 8. The subject is not moral enticement, but entice- 
ment to some place or situation which facilitates to the violent man 
the carrying out of his violent purpose (misdemeanour, robbery, 
extortion, murder). DDH (here with E'^M at iii. 31) b the injustice 
of club-law, the conduct of him who puts his superior power in 
godless rudeness in the place of God, Hab. i. 11, cf. Job xii. 6. 
" A way not good" (cf. Fs. xzxvi. 5) is the contradictory contrast 
of the good way : one altogether evil and destructive. 
Ter. 30 He who shatteth his eyes to devise falsehood ; 
He who bit«th his lips bringetli evil to pass. 
A physiognomical Caveto. The air. "key. n^ is connected with 
DVV, Isa. xxxiii. 15 (Arab, transp. gkamd), eomprimere, formed from 
it. Regarding pp of lips or eyes, vid. p. 144; the biting of the lips 
is the action of the deceitful, and denotes scorn, malice, knavery. 
The perf. denotes that he who is seen doing this has some evil as 
good as accomplished, for he is inwardly ready for it; Hitzig suit- 
ably compares 1 Sam. xx. 7, 33. Our editions (also Lowenstein) 
have n?3, but the Masora (tid. Mas. finalii, p. 1) numbers the word 
among those which terminate in tt, and always writes K?3. 

We now take together a series of proverbs, xvi. 31-xvii. 5, be- 
ginning with rn^S- 

Yer. SI A bright diadem it a hoarj head. 

In the way of righteouBnefis it is found — 
namely, this bright diadem, this beautiful crown (ir. 8), which silver 
hair is to him who lias it as the result of his advanced age (xx. 29), 
for " thou shalt rise up before the hoary head," Lev. xix. 32 j and 
the contrast of an early death is to die in a good old age, Gen. xv. 
15, etc., but a long life ia on one side a self -consequence, and on 
another the promised reward of a course of conduct regulated by 
Gad*s will, God's law, and by the rule of love to God and love to 
one's neighbour. From the N. T. standpoint that ia also so far 
true, as in all the world there is no better established means of 
prolonging life than the avoidance of evil ; but the clause cou'e- 
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sponding to tlio O. T. standpoint, that evil punishes itself by a 
premature death, and that good is rewarded by long life, has indeed' 
many exceptions aiising from the facta of experience against it, for 
we see even the godless in their life of sin attaining to an advanced 
old age, and in view of the veiled future it appears only as a one- 
sided truth, so that the words, Wisd. iv. 9, " discretion is to man 
the right grey hairs, and an unstained life is the right old age," 
which is mediated by life experiences, such as Isa. IviL 1 f ., stand 
opposed to the above proverb as its reversed side. That old Solo- 
monic proverb is, however, true, for it is not- subverted ; and, in 
contrast to self- destroying vice and wickedness ; calling forth the 
judgment of God, it is and remains true, that whoever would reach 
un honoured old age, attains to it in the way of a righteous life 
and conduct. 
Yer. 32 Better one slow to anger thaxi a hero in war ; 

And whoever is maater of his spirit, than he who taketfa a (aty. 
Regarding DJii? TfiN, vid. xiv. 29, where nrnxp was the parallel of 
the contrast. The comparison is true as regards persons, with re- 
ference to the performances expressed, and (since warlike courage 
and moral self-control may be united in one person) they are pro- 
perly those in which the 3112 determines the moral estimate. In 
Pirke Abotli iv. 1, the question, "Who is the lierot " is answered 
by, " he who overcomes his desire," with reference to this proverb, 
for that which is here said of the ruling over the passion of anger 
is true of all affections and passions. 

" Tet he who reigns withio himself, and rules 

Passions, desires, and fears, is more a king ; 

'Whtoh ever; wise and virtuona man attains." ^ 
On the Other side, the comparison is suggested : 
Break jaur head, not so sore ; 
Break jont will — that is more.* 

Yer. S3 One casts the lot into the lap ; 

But all ita decUion cometh from Jalkva. 
The Tora knows only in one instance an ordeal (a judgment of 
God) as a right means of proof, Num. v, 12-31. The lot is no- 
where ordained by it, hut its use is supported by a custom running 
parallel with the Mosaic law ; it was used not only in private life, 

» Milton's Paradiae Begaintd, u. 466-8. 
' '^ Zerbriek den Kopf dir mckt to Mtkr ; 

ZtiinA dtn WiiU* — daa Ul nieir."— Uatth. Clacdios. 
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but also in maoifold nays within the domain of pnlilic justice, as well 
as for the detection of the f^ilty, Josh. vii. 14 f ., 1 Sam. xir. 40-42. 
So that the proverb xviii. 18 says the same thing of the lot that is 
said in the £pistle to the Hebrews, vt. 16, of the oath. The above 
proverb also explains tlie lot for an ordeal, for it is Ood vrho 
directs and orders it that it fall oat thos and not otherwise. A 
particular sanction of the nse of the lot does not lie in this, but it 
is only said, that where the lot is cast, all the decision that results 
from it is determined by God. That is in all cases tme ; but 
whether the challenging of the divine decision in such a way be 
right In this or that case is a question, and in no case would one, 
on the contrary, venture to make the person of the transgressor 
discoverable by lot, and let it decide regarding human life. But 
antiquity judged this matter differently, as e^. the Book of Jonah 
(chap, i.) shows; it was a practice, animated by faith, in God's 
government of the world, which, if it did not observe the boundary 
between faith and superstition, yet stood high above the unbelief 
of the " Enlightenment." Like the Greek iciXtroi, pvi (from p?n, 
Arab. Itak, khak, to encompass, to stretch out) means, as it is 
commonly taken, ffremium as well as aimu, but the latter meaning 
is the more sure; and thus also here it is not the lap as the middle 
of the body, so that one ought to think on him who casts the lot 
as seated, hut also not the lap of the garment, bnt, like vl. 27, of. 
Isa. xl. 11, the swelling, loose, external part of the clothing cover- 
ing the bosom (the breast), where the lot covered by it is thrown 
by means of shaking and changing, and whence it is drawn out. 
The construction of the passive ?Bin (from Sl3 = Arab. tall, to 
throw along) with the object, accus. follows the old scheme, Gen. 
iv. 18, and has its reason in this, that the Semitic passive, formed 
by the change of vowels, has not wholly given np the governing 
force of the active. DBB'd signifies here decision as by the TJrim 
and Thummim, Num. xxvii. 21, but which was no lot-apparatus, 
xvii. 1. A compsrative proverb with 310, pairing with xvi. 32 : 
Better a dry piece of bread, and quietness tbercwitli, 
Than a house full of slain beasts with unqnietiieeB. 
Similar to this in form and contents are xv. 16 f. and xvi. 8. 
T]T}n na is a piece of bread (HD, fem., as xxiii. 8) without savoury 
drink (Theodotion, kuS' iavrov, i.e. nothing with it), cf. Lev. vii. 
10, a meat-offering withant the pouring out of oil, D^i!)?! are not 
sacrifictal gifts (Hitzig), hut, as always, slain animals, ue. either 
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offerings or banqnets of slain beasts; it is tlie old name of the 
D'D^ (cf. Ex. xviii. 12, xxiv. 5 ; Prov. vn. 14), part of which only 
were offered on the altar, and part presented as a banquet; and 
n?f (in contradist. to n30, jx, 2, Gen. xliii, 16) denotes generally 
any kind of consecrated festival in connection with the worship of 
God, 1 Sam. XX. 29 ; cf. Gen. xxxi. 54. " Festivals of hatred " are 
festivals with hatred, s*?? is part, with object.-accus. ; in general 
N?9 forms a eonstmctive, H?o occurs only once (Jer. vi. 11), and 
''K?o not at all. We have already, vii. 14, remarked on the degene- 
rating of the skelamtm feasts ; from this proverb it is to be concluded 
that the merriment and the excitement bordering on intoxication 
(cf. with Hitzig, 1 Sam. i. 13 and S), such as frequently at the 
Kirmeen merry-makings (vtd. p. 164), bronght quarrels and strife, 
so that the poor who ate his dry bread in quiet peace could look on 
all this noise and tumult without envy. 

Ter. 2 A pntdent urvant shall role over the degenerate son ; 
And he divides the inheritance amoDg Hie bretltren. 
Regarding the conti'asts of y?po and ^?P, vid. at x. 5, xiv. 35. 
The printed editions present B^3t3~|33 io genit. connection : a son 
of the scandalous class, which is admissible (yid, p. 79 and p. 330); 
but Cod. 1294 and Cod. Jaman^ Erf. No. 2, 3, write B"30 133 (with 
Taere and Mmtaeli), and that is perhaps right, after x. 5, xvii. 25. 
The futures have here also a fnt. signification ; they say to what 
it will come. Grotius remarks, with reference to this : manumigmi 
tutor fiUis relinquetur ; pjrf tutorio oj^io. But if he is a conscien- 
tione, unselfish tator, he will not enrich himself by property which 
belongs to another; and thus, though not without provision, he ia 
yet without an inheritance. And yet the supplanting of the degene- 
rate is brought about by this, that he loses his inheritance, and the 
intelligent servant steps into his place. Has one tlien to suppose 
that the master of the house makes his servant a co-heir with his 
own children, and at the same time names him as his executor? 
That were a bad anachronism. The idea of the BiaS^ier) was, at 
the time when this proverb was coined, one unknown — Israelitish 
antiquity knows only the intestate right of inheritance, regulated 
by lineal and gradual succession. Then, if one thinks of the de- 
generate son, that he is disowned by the father, but that the intelli- 
gent servant is not rewarded during the life of his master for his true 
^ The Cod. bronght bj Sappir from Jemen (vid. p. S9fi), of which there is an 
account ia the piefaoe to the edition of ItaiaA by Baer and me. 
TOI.I. Z 
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services, and that, after the death of the muter, to snch a deforce 
he possesses the esteem and confidence of the family, that be it is 
who divides the inheritance among the brethren, i.e. occopies the 
place amongst tliem of diatribator of the iobeiitaDce, not : takes a 
portion of the inheritance, for p?n has not the double meaning of 
the Lat. participare ; it means to divide, and may, with 3, mean 
"to give a part of anything" (Job xxxix. 17); bat, with the 
accns., nothing else than to distribute, e^. Josh, xviii. 2, where it 
is to he translated : " whose inheritance had not yet been distributed 
(not yet given to them)." Jerome, kcereditatem dividet; and thus 
all translators, from the LXX. to Luther. 

Ver. 8 The fining-pot for lilTei, and the fanuca for gold ; 
And a trier of he&rta is Johve. 
An emblematical proverb (vid. p. 9), which means that Jahve ia 
for the heart what the amelting-pot (from K^, to change, parti- 
cularly to melt, to refine) is for silver, and what the smelting for- 
nace (iu, from ~n3, B. 13, to round, Ex. zxii. 20) is for gold, that 
Jahve is for the heart, viz. a trier ([na, to grind, to try by grinding, 
here as at Fs. vii. 10) of their nature and their contests, for which, 
of the proof of metals, is elsewhere (zvi. 2, xxi. 2, xxir. 12) used 
the word (cf. I^na, the essay-master, Jer. vi. 7) X^, weigher, or 
enl'i, searcher (1 Chron. xxviii. 9). Wherever the subject spoken 
of is God, the searcher of hearts, the plur. nla?, once nto?, is nsed ; 
the form D'235 occm-s only in the italua conjunctui with the suffix. 
In xxvii. 21 there follow the two figures, with which there is 
formed a priamel (vid. p. 13), as at xxvi. 3, another tertium eom- 
paratiottis. 

Ter. 4 A profligate person giveth heed to perreree lips ; 
Falsehood luteneth to a deatinotiva tongue. 
The meaning, at all events, is, that whoever gives ear with delight 
to words which are morally reprobate, and aimed at the destruction 
of neighbours, thereby characterizes himself as a profligate. Thoagh 
JHD is probably not pred. but subj., yet so that what follows does 
not describe the JHD (the profligate hearkens . . . ), but stamps 
him who does this as a. jno (a profligate, or, as we say : only a pro- 
fligate . . . ). IHD, for ¥^D, is warranted by Isa. ix. 16, where 
jno (not Jno, accoi-ding to which the Venet. here translates earh 
KOKoO) is testified to not only by correct codd. and editions, but 
also by the Masora (cf. Miclilol U6b). 3'E^pri (from SB'S, E. 6?p, to 
stiffen, or, as we say, to prick, viz, the ear) is generally united with p 
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or ?K, butj as liere and at xxix. IS, Jer. vi. 19, also with ^. ]1K, 
wickedness, is the absolute contrast of a pioua and pbilanthropic 
mind ; T^'}j from ^^), not in the sense of eagerness, as x, 3, xi. 6, 
bnt of yawning depth, abyss, catastrophe {vid. at Fs. t, 10), is 
equivalent to entire destruction — the two genitives denote the pro- 
perty of the lips and the tongue (labium nequam, lingua perniciosa)^ 
on the side of that which it instrutnentally aims at (cf. Ps. zzxvi. 
4, lii. 4) : practising mischief, destructive plans. ^^E* beginning 
the second line is generally regarded aa the subj. parallel with JHD, 
as Lnther, after Jerome, " A wicked raan gives heed to wicked 
mouths, and a false man listens willingly to scandalous tongues." 
It is possible that ipt^ denotes incarnate falsehood, as 'IJ^., xii. 27, 
incarnate slothfulness, cf, nD'iD, ziv. 25, and perhaps also xii. 17 ; 
pnif.Ps. Iviii. 2, njB^n, Mic. vi! 9; liop it, Isa. xxvi. 13, etc., where, 
without supplying E"K (TJK), the property stands Instead of the 
person possessing that property. The clanse, that falsehood listeneth 
to a deceitful tongue, means that lie who listens to it characterizes 
himself thereby, according to the proverb, nmile nmili gaudet, as a 
liar. But only as a liar t The punctuation before as, which repre- 
sents ino by Deehi as aubj., or also pred., takes TT? ''^ as obj. with 
\'X0 as its governing word, and why should not that be the view 
intended! The representation of the obj. is an inversion less bold 
tlian Isa. zxii. 2, viii. 22, and that ?? here should not be so closely 
connected with the verb of hearing, as 4a lies near by this, that 
^y 3'E''pn ia elsewhere fonnd, but not 5jf prxn. Jewish interpreters, 
taking '^pe' as obj., try some other meaning of [*n3 tbau auacaU 
taiii; but neither \tl, to approach, nor PV to arm (Venet. ■^JrtvSoi 
oTrXi^et), gives a meaning suitable to this place. Tto is equivalent 
to n^^- As T]^^, Job zxxii. 11, is contracted into \^, so must 
n^o, if the character of the part, shall be preserved, become T^, 
mediated by T?)?. 

Yet. 6 He tbat mocketh the poor repioacbeth bis Maker ; 

He that rejoiceth over calamity reouuns not uDpniuBlicd. 
Line first is a variation of xiv. 31a. God is, according to xxii. 2, 
the creator of the poor as well as of the rich. The poor, as a man, 
and as poor, is the work of God, the creator and governor of all 
things; thus, he who mocketh the poor, mocketh Him who called 
him into existence, and appointed him his lowly place. Bat in 
general, compassion and pity, and not joy (? neb, commonly 
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with ^, of the person, e.g. Ohad. ver. 12, the nsaal formala for 
hnxcupexaKla), is appropriate in the presence of misfortune (TK, 
from "nK, to be heavily hardened), for such joj, even if be on 
whom the misfortune fell were our enemy, is a peecatum mortale. 
Job xxxi. 29 f. There is indeed a hallowed joy at the actual 
revelation in history of the divine righteoasness ; bat this would 
not be a hallowed joy if it were not united with deep sorrow over 
those who, accessible to no warning, have despised grace, and, by 
adding sin to sin, have provoked God's anger. 

Ver. 6. With this verse this series of proverbs closes as it 
began: 

A diadem of the old are children's childreD, 
And the glory of children are their parents 
Children are a blessing from God (Ps. czxvii., cxxviii.) ; thus, a 
family circle consisting of children and grandchildren (including 
great-grandchildren) is as a crown of glory surrounding the grej- 
haired patriarch ; and again, children have glory and honour in 
their parents, for to have a man of an honoured name, or of a 
blessed memory, as a father, is the most effective commendation, 
and has for tlie son, even though he is anlike his father, always 
important and beneficial conseqnences. In 66 a fact of experience 
is expressed, from which has proceeded the rank of inherited nobility 
recognised among men — one may abnegate his social rights, but yet 
he himself is and remains a part of the moral order of the world. 
The LXX. has a distich after ver. 4 [the Vatican text places it 
after ver. 6] : "The whole world of wealtli belongs to the faithful, 
but to the unfaithful not even an oholus." La^arde supposes that 
oKo^ 6 KOff/iO'; -rmv 'X^inaTtov is a translation of Vi" nyDl?, instead of 
nn* neb, 7a. But this ingenious conjecture does not amount to the 
regarding of this distich as a variation of ver. 7. 

The proverbs following, 7-10, a|>pear to be united acrostically 
by the succession of the letters B- (b, B*) and n. 

Ver. 7 It does not become a fool to apeftk loftily. 
How much less do lying lips a noble I 
As at Isa. xxxii. 5 f., 7^ and Va are placed opposite to one an- 
other ; the latter is the nobly magnanimous man, the former the 
man who thinks foolishly and acts profligately, whom it does not 
become to use lofty words, who thereby makes the impression of 
his vulgarity bo much the more repulsive (cf. Job ii, 10). "in^l n^ 
(oot in^, for the word belongs to those which retun their PaOuieh 
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or Segol, in pausa) is neither elevated (soaring) (Ewald) nor 
diffuse (Jo. Ernst Jangius in Oetinger : lingua dicax ae lermonem 
ttUra quam decorum verbis extendere »oUta), rather imperative 
(Bertheau), better presumptuoos (Hitzig) words, properly words of 
superfluity, i.e. of superabundant self-consciousness and high pre- 
tension (cf. the transitive bearing of the Arab, watr with ii^pl^etv, 
from Wip, Aryan wpar, Job, p. 363). Rightly Metri, mw OBiP 
rmlpi. It produces a disagreeable impression, when a man of 
vulgar mind and of rude conduct, instead of keeping himself in 
retirement, makes himself of importance, and weighty in a shame- 
less, impudent manner (cf. Ps. xii. % where ^^?^, vilitas, in a moral 
sense); but yet more repulsive is the contrast, when a man in whom 
one is'justiiied in expecting nobility of mind, in accordance with 
his life-position and calling, degrades himself by uttering deceitful 
words. Regarding the *3 ^K, concluding a minori ad majus, we 
have already spoken at xi, 31, xv. 11. R. Ismael, in Sereschitk 
Sabbct, at xliv. 8, reckons ten such conclusions a minori ad majus 
in the Scriptures, but there are just as many quanta magit. The 
light accentuation (e.g. in Cod. 1294) is here 2'1;t^3 ^k, transformed 

from y^3r^2 tlK, according to Accentuationssystem, xviii. 2. 



Ver. 8 The gift of bribery appenTB a jewel to its n 

Whitheiso'er be tunieth bimself beacteOi prudentlf. 

How 86 is to be understood is shown by 1 Sam. xlv. 47, cf. Josh. 
i. 7 ; the quoqtte ae verlit, prudenter rem agit, has accordingly in 
both sentences the person meant by ^vV3 as subject, not the 
gift (Hitzig), of which ?'3fe^, " it maketh prosperous," is not said, 
for 7^3k<n means, used only of persons, prudent, and therefore suc- 
cessful, fortunate conduct. Such is said of him who has to give 
(Luther): he presses through with it whithersoever he turns. But 
the making of 'I'fB the subj. does not accord with this : this means 
[gift] to one who has to give, appears to open doors and hearts, 
not merely as a golden key, it is truly such to him. Thus V^3, 
as at iii. 27, will be meant of him to whom the present is brought, 
or to whom a claim thereto is given. But "^^ means here not the 
gift of seasonable liberality (Zockler), bat, as always, the gift of 
bribery,' i.e. a gift by which one seeks to purchase for himself 
(xvii. 23) preference on the part of a judge, or to mitigate the 
displeasure of a high lord (xzi. 14) ; here (for one does not let it 
depend merely on the faithfulness of another to his duty) it is 
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that by which oae seeks to Hcnn an advantage to liimstilF. The 
proverb expresses a fact of experience. The pift of bribery, to 
which, as to a well-known approved means, intf'ri refers, appears 
to him who receives and accepts it (Targ.) as a stone of pleasant- 
ness, a charming, precious stone, a jewel (Juietl from Joi£ = 
gaudium) ; it determines and impels him to apply all his ander- 
standing, in order that he may reach the goal for which it shall be 
his reward. What he at first regarded as difficult, yea, impossible, 
that he now prndently carries out, and brings to a successful con- 
clusion, wherever he turns himself, overcoming the seemingly insmr- 
mountable hindrances; for the enticement of the gift lifts him,as with 
a charm, above himself, for eovetoasness is a characteristic feature 
of human nature — yeeunicB obediunt omnia (Eicc\ea. x. 19, Yulg.). 
Ver. 9 He corereth tnuugmeioiu who seeketh »tta lova, 

And he who ilnayt biiuga lack « nutter sepaiateth friends. 
The pred. stands first in the simple clause with the order of the words 
not inverted. That mr'D nD30 is also to bo interpreted here as pred. 
(cf. 19a) is shown by z. 12, according to which love covereth all 
transgressions. We write pB'B"nB30 with Dag. forte eonjutietivum 
of D (as of 3 in Ezek. xvUi. 6), and Gaja with the Slieva, according 
to the Meth.-Setzung, § 37 ; the pnnctuation VCfb riBSQ also occurs. 
What the expression " to seek love " here means, is to be judged, 
with Hitzi^ after Zeph. ii. 3, 1 Cor. xiv. 1. It is in no case equivalent 
to seek to gain the love of another, rather to seek to preserve the love 
of men towards one another, but it is to be understood not after 9i, 
but after x. 12 ; he seeks to prove love who does not strike on the 
great hell when his neighbour has sinned however grievously against 
him, does not in a scandal-loving manner make mncb ado abont 
it, and takes care not thereby to widen the breach between men 
■who stand near to one another, but endeavours by a reconciling, 
soothing, rectifying influence, to mitigate the evil, instead of making 
it worse. He, on the contrary, who repeats the matter (rue' with 
3 of the obj., to come back with something, as xxvi. 11), \.e. tnms 
always back again to the nnpleaaant occurrence (Theodotion, Seu- 
repap in \6y^ ; Symmachns, Sevrep&v \6yov, as Sir. ^ii. 14, xix. 7), 
divides friends (vid. xvi. 28), for he purposely fosters the strife, the 
diaharmony, ill-will, and estrangement which the offence produced ; 
while the noble man, who has lore for his motive and his aim, by 
prudent silence contributes to bring the offence and the division 
which it occasioned into forgetfatness. 
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Tet. 10 One r^roof maketh more impresaion on a wise man 
Thau if one reclconed a hundred to the fool 

One of the few proverbs wLich begin with a future, vid. zii. 26, 
p. 265. It expreases wbat inflaence there is in one reproof with a 
wise mau (r??j vIH, 9) ; rriH is the reproof expressed by the post- 
bibl. r'B'W, as the lowest grade of disciplinary punisbnient, ad~ 
monitio, connected with warning. The verbal form nnn is the 
reading of the LXX. and Syr. (trwrpt^ei a'nviXi) xapBiav ^po- 
vifiov) for they read fan a!) mji: nnn, derived from nOd and thus 
nnn (from fitjoA, nnn) ; thus Luther: reproof alarms more the intel- 
ligent, bat nnn with a of the obj. is not Hebr. ; on the contrary, 
the reading of the LXX. is in accordance with the nsage of the 
language, and, besides, is suitable. It is, however, first to be seen 
whether the traditional text stands in need of this correction. As 
fut. Niph. nnn, apart from the ult. accent to be expected, gives 
no meaning. Also if one derives it from nriPl, to snatch away, to 
take away, it gives no appropriate thought; besides, nnn is con- 
Btmed with the object, accns., and the fiU. Apoc, in itself strange 
here, must he pointed either nnn or nnn (after W) (Bottcher, 
Lelirb. ii. p. 413). Thus nrp, as at Job xxi. 13, Jer. xxi. 13, will 
be /tt«. Kal of nm=nw, Ps. xxxviii, 3 (Theodotion, Targ., 
Kimchi). With this dei-ivation, also, nnn ig to be expected ; the 
reference in the HandvHirterbucJi to Geaen. Lehrgehdude, § 51, 1, 
Anm, 1, where, in an extremely inadequate way, the retrogression 
of the tone (linK TiOi) is spoken of, is altogether inappropriate to 
this place; and Bottcfaer's explanation of the nit. tone from an 
intended expressiveness is nngrammatical ; but why should not nnn, 
from nni, with its first syllable originating from contraction, and 
tbas having the tone, be Milel as well as Milra, especially here, 
where it stands at the head of the sentence? With 2 connected 
with it, nni means : to descend into anything, to penetrate ; Uitzig 
appropriately compares aliita in peelui deteendit of Sallust, Jtiff. 11. 
Jerome rightly, according to the sense : plus proficit, and the VentU 
&vel (read oyel) aireiKi} t^ avplovrt. In 106 n3D (cf. Dent. xxv. 3 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 24) is to be supplied to n*tO, not D'?pB (an hundred 
times, which may be denoted correctly by "KD as well as ntto, 
Eocles, viii. 12). With the wise (says a Talmndic proverb) a 
sign does as much as with the fool a stick does. Zehner, in his 
Adagia taera (1601), cites Curtius (vii. 4): NoUUa tquutvmhra 
guoque virgce regiittr, ignamu rie ca^ri quidem eoneitari potett. 
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Five proverbs of daDgeroos men against wbom one has to be on 
his guard: 

Ver. 11 The rebellioiis neketh onlj after eril. 



It is A question what is sabj. and what obj. iu 11a. It lies nearest 
to look on *^D as snbj., and this word (from ^D, atringere, to 
make oneself exacting against any, to oppose, avriTeiveiv) is 
appropriate thereto ; it occurs also at Ezek. ii. 7 as abttr. pro eon- 
ereto. That it is tmlj snbj. appears from this, that Jn rg3, to 
seek after evil (cf. zxiz. 10; 1 Kings xx. 7, etc.), is a connection 
of idea much more natural than ^Q t^3 [to seek after rebellion^. 
Thus TjM will be logically connected with jn, and the reading *^.p tik 
will be preferred to the reading *10"T]t( ; T]6t (corresponding to the 
Arab, dinnama) belongs to those particles which are placed before 
the claose, without referring to the immediately following part of 
the sentence, for they are much more regarded as affecting the 
whole sentence (vid. xiii. 10) : the rebellious strives after nothing 
but only evil. Thus, as neut. obj. jn is rendered by the Syr., Targ., 
Venet., and Luther; on the contrary, the older Greek translators 
and Jerome regard ]n as the personal subject. If now, in reference 
to rebellion, the discourse is of a ^^3M ^MTQ, we are not, with Hitzi^ 
to think of the demon of wild passions unfettered in the person 
of the rebellious, for that is a style of tlionght and of expression 
that is modem, not biblical ; but the old nnpoetic yet simply true 
remark remains: Loqueiidi formula inde petita quod regis aut 
summi magietratue minuter rebelli supplicium nunciat infiigitqve. 
^N70 is n. ojieii, not natvra. Man as a messenger, and the 
spiritual being as messenger, are both called In^d. Therefore one 
may not understand nutt ']M7D, with the LXX., Jerome, and 
Jjuther, directly and exclnsively of an angel of punishment. If 
one thinks of Jahve as the Person against whom the rebellion is 
made, then the idea of a heavenly messenger lies near, according . 
to Ps. zxxv. 5 f ., Iszviii. 49 ; but the proverb is so meant, that it is 
not the less true if au earthly king sends out against a rebellious 
multitude a messenger with an unlimited commission, or an officer 
against a single man dangerous to the state, with strict directions 
to arrest him at all hazards. ^lUM we had already at xii. 10 ; the 
root en Vp means, to be dry, bard, without feeling. The fut. does 
not denote what may be done (Becthean, Ziickler), which b con- 
trary to the parallelism, the order of the words, and the style of 
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the proverb, but wliat is done. And the relation of tbe clause is not, 
as Ewald interprets it, " scarcely does tbe sedition seek out evil 
when an inexorable messenger is sent," Althoagh this explanation 
is held by Ewald as " nnimprovable," yet it is incorrect, because 
!|K in this sense demands, e.>j. Gren. xxvii. 3, the perf. (strengthened 
by tbe injin. intensivua). The relation of the clanse is, also, not 
snch as Bottcber has interpreted it: a wicked man tries only scorn 
though a stern messenger is sent against him, but not because sach 
a messenger is called nt3«, against "whom this "trying of scorn" 
helps nothing, so that it is not worth being spoken of ; besides, 
n^ or ipe'd would have been used if this relation had been 
intended. We have in llo and IIJ, as also e.g. at xxvi. 24, 
xxviii. 1, two clauses standing in internal reciprocal relation, but 
syntactically simply co-ordinated; the force lies in this, that a 
messenger who recognises no mitigating circnm stances, and offers 
no pardon, is sent out against such an one. 

Ter. 13 Meet a bear robbed of one of her whelps, 
Only not a fool in liis follj. 
The name of the bear, as that of the cow. Job zxi. 10, Ps. cxliv. 14, 
preserves its masculine form, even when used in reference to sexnal 
relationship (Ewald, § llib); the ur«a cafn/u oriafa is proverbially 
a raging beast. How the abstract expression of the action t^3B [to 
meet], here as e.^. Ps. xvii. 5, with the snbj, following, must sound as 
finite (oceurrat, may always meet), follows from ?W=;BiD^"5lO (non 
aittem oeeurraf). t^^a has on the last syllable Mehuppach, and Zin- 
norith on the preceding open syllable (according to the rule, Aectnt- 
tystem, vi. 5 5d)} lJi?5S53, in tbe state of his folly, i.e. when he is 
in a paroxysm of his anger, corresponds with the conditional noun- 
adjective ?US', for folly morbidly heightened is madness (cf. Hos. 
xi.7; P<ycAoi. p. 291 f.). 

Ver. 13 He tiiat retnmetb evil for good, 

From his house eTil shBll not depart. 
If ingratitude appertains to the sinful manifestations of ignoble 
selfishness, how much more sinful still is black ingratitude, which 
recompenses evil for good I (^^Eto, as 1 Sam. xxv. 21, syn. 7^, to 
requite, iii. 30, xxxi. 12 ; D^b', to reimburse, xx. 22). Instead of 
K^Wl, the Keri reads VWn ; but that this verb, with a middle vowel, 
may be *"jr as well as t"jr, Ps. Iv. 2 shows. 

' In tbe Torath Emeth, p. 18, the word is iiregnlsilj representee! ai 3fifc^ 
a doaed ijlLibla with CkoUm can ■uifei' no retrogreHoou of the tone. 
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Ter. U Am <nw leUetb out wwtat h Um be{patiiiig o< « striEe ; 

Bat cMM tlioa bx>iii (och atrifB em it eane* to ihowiog tuft. 
The meaning of tliu verb "^ is certain : it means to break forth ; 
and tranutively, like Arab, fair, to bring forth from a tJeft, to 
make to break forth, to let go free (Theodotion, aict^Jmp ; Jerome, 
dimiliit ; VeneL a^^). Tlie LXX^ since it translates by i^ovaiav 
iStavi, thinks oo the juristic siguiGcation, which ocean in the 
Chronicles : to make free, or to declare so ; bot here tPD V^ (nd. 
regarding the MeUieg at xir. 31, p. 311) is, as Lnther translates, 
. one who tears away the dam from the waters. And tno TPffitn is 
not accns. dependent on iDlfi, to be snpplied (Hitzig: he nnfetters 
water who the beginning of strife, viz. nnfetters) ; bnt the part 
is used as at X, 17 : one who nnfetters the water is the beginniog 
of strife, ue. he is thus related to it as when one . . . This ia an 
addition to the free use of the part, in the langna^ of the Kislina, 
where one would expect the injin., e.g, ^T3 ( = Th\'^'), if one sows, 
Tt03 ( = ltlT3), of wantonness. It is thus unnecessary, with Ewald, 
to interpret nois as neat., which lets water go=a water-outbreak ; 
it3U) is meant perBonally ; it represents one who breaks through a 
water-dam, withdraws the restraint of the water, opens a sluice, 
and then emblematically the proverb says: thus conditioned is the 
beginning of a strife. Then follows the wanting to let go snch strife 
(3nii^ with the article nsed in the more elevated s^le, not without 
emphasis), to break from it, to separate it from oneself ere it reach a 
dangerous height. This is expressed by V^OV^ *|!&p, a verb occurring 
only here and at xviii. 1, xx. 3, always in the Hitlipa, The Targum 
(misunderstood by Gesenius after Buxtorf ; vid, to the contrary. 
Levy, under the word nx II.) translates it at xviii. 1, xs. 3, as the 
Syr., by "to mock," also Aqnila, who has at xx. 3, i^v^ptaO'^aerat, 
and the LXX. at xviii. 1, iTrove'iZurroi! etrrai, and Jerome, who has 
this in all tlie three passages, render the i^i'Apa. in this sense, passively. 
In this passage before us, the Targ., as Hitzig gires it, translates, 
" before it heats itself," hut that is an error occasioned by Buxtorf ; 
vid. on the contrary, Levy, under the word KH)? (^Kvpio^) ; this trans- 
lation, however, has a representative in Haja Oaon, who appeals 
for 163, to glow, to Nidda viii. 2.' Elsewiiere the LXX., at xx. 3, 
irvfnrXiKeTai (where Jerome, with the amalgamation of the two 
significations, mUcentur contumeliu) ; Kimchi and others gloss it 
by Tijtnn, and, according to this, the Venet. translates, vrpo toS 
1 Vid. Biaoa Nasdur's Sir Gao» Raja w. teat gei*L ThOtig. [k 10^ 
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awj(y8f)vai (r^v eptv); Luther, "before thou art mingled therein." 
But all these explanations of the word : insultare, excandescere, 
and commiieeri, are etymologically inadmisaible. Bertliean'a and 
Zockler'a "roU itself forth" is connected at leaat with a meaning 
lightly belonging to the R. ^3. But the Arab, shows, that not the 
meaning volvere, bnt that of retegere is to be adopted. Arnch^ for 
Nidda viii. 2 refers to the Arab., where a wound is designated 
as m tPVin?l )ii?!'f? fi''i3', i.e. AS breaking up, as it were, when the 
crust of that which is nearly healed is broken off (Maimnni glosses 
the word by ^5pnn?, were uncmsted), and blood again comes forth. 
The meaning retegere requires here, however, another distinction. 
The explanation mentioned there by Aruch : before the strife 
becomes public to thee', i.e. approaches thee, is not sufficient. Tiie 
verbal stem \hi is the stronger power of n^3, and means laying bare; 
bat here, not as there, in the Mishna of a wound covered with s 
crust. The Arab, jaf means to quarrel with another, properly to 
show him the teeth, the Poll or the tendency-stem from jalfa, to 
have the mouth standing open, so that one shows his teeth; and the 
Syr. glas, with its offshoota and derivatives, has also this meaning 
of ringif opening the mouth to show, i.e. to make bare the teeth. 
Schaltens has established this explanation of the words, and 
Gesenius further establishes it in the TVtesaurui, according to 
which Fleischer also remarks, " jhl, of showing the teeth, the 
exposing of the teeth by the wide opening of the month, as 
happens in bitter quarrels." But 3*^n does not agree with this. 
Hitzig's translation, "before the strife shows its teeth," ia as 
modem aa in ver. 11 is the passion of the unfettered demon, and 
Fleischer's prius verv quam eaacerbetur riea renders the Hithpa. 
in a sense unnecessarily generalized for xviii. 1 and xx. 3. The 
accentuation, which separates V7inn? from 3*^'? by Relia Mtigras/i, 
is correct. One may translate, as Schultens, antequam denUt ttrin- 
gantur, or, since the HUhpa. has sometimes a reciprocal signification, 
e.g. Qen. xlii. 1, Fa. x!i. 8 : ere one reciprocally shows his teetli. 
Hilzig unjustly takes exception to the inversion v^^i 3nri. Why 
should not the object precede, as at Hos, xii. 15, the E^IBJ, placed 
with emphasis at the endl The same inversion for a like reason 
occurs at Eccles. y. 6. 

1 iVid. p. 109, Dot«L] 
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Ter. 15 He that acqnittetb tbe guilty aad oondemaeUi the rightecniB— 
Jm ttioadnatioa to Jahva are tlwf boUk 

The prorerb is against the partisan jndge who is open to bribeiy, 
like xziv, 24, cf. Isa. v, 23, where, with reference to sach, the 
announcement of punishment is emphatically made. V^ and 
P^, in a forensic sense, are equivalent to goni (r^iu) and insont. 
Dl (of. the Arab, jtni/'na, altogether, bat particnlarly the Pers. Itam 
and the Turkish dklit/ standing wholly thus in the numeral) is here, 
as at Gen. zxvii. 45, equivalent to I'^rP, Jer. xlvi. 12 (in its anions 
= united). Whoever pronounces sentence of justification on the 
guilty, appears as if he must be judged more mildly than he who 
condemns the guiltless, hut both the one and the other alike are an 
abhorrence to God. 

We take vers. 16-21 together. This group begins with a pro- 
verb of the heartless, and ends with one of the perverse-hearted ; 
and between these there are not wanting noticeable points of con- 
tact between the proverbs that follow one another. 

Ver. 16 Wbj the ready money in the hand of the fool ; 
To get Tiadom when he has yet no heart? 
The question is made pointed by nt^ thus not: why the ready 
money when . . . t Is it to obtain wisdom t — the whole is but one 
question, the reason of which is founded in PK 3?) (thus to he ac- 
cented with Mugrath going before).^ The fool, perhaps, even makes 
some endeavours, for he goes to the school of the wise, to follow 
out their admonitions, ^Dsn ru^ (iv. 5, etc.), and it costs him some- 
thing (iv. 7), but all to no purpose, for he has no heart. By this 
it is not meant that knowledge, for which he pays his honorarium, 
remains, it may be, in his head, but goes not to his heart, and thus 
becomes an unfruitful theory ; but the heart is equivalent to the 
understanding (yid. p. 174), in the sense in which the heart appears 
as the previous condition to the attainment of wisdom (xviii. 15), 
and as something to be gained Itefore all (xv. S2), viz. understanding, 
as the fitting intellectual and practical habitat to the reception, the 

* If we write "3^ with Makkeph, then we have to accentuate noan flUpb 
-with Tarcha Munach, hecause the SiUut word in this writing has not two 
Bjllables before the tone. This sequence of accents is found in the Codd. Ten. 
1621, 1615, Basel 1619, while most editions have ptrah noan ril3p^, which is 
falae. But according to uss. we have 371 without Malkeph, and that is right 
according to the Makkeph rules of the metrical Accentuationssygltm ; vid, ToralA 
Emeik, p. 40. 
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appropriation, and realization of wisdom, the ability rightly to com- 
prehend the fulness of the communicated knowledge, and to adopt 
it as an independent possession, that which the Greek called vov;, 
as in that "golden proverb" of Democrates: voXKol iroXw^uaffees 
povv oix i^avai, or as in Luke xsir. 25, where it is said that the 
liord opened tov vow of His disciples to understand the Scriptures. 
In the LXX. a distich follows ver. 16, which is made np of 19& 
and 20b, and contains a varied translation of these two lines. 
Ver. 17 At all tinea the right Iriend showa himseU loYing ; 
And as a brother is be born for adreraity . 
Brother is more than friend, be stands to one nearer than a friend 
does, Ps. XXXV. 14; but the relation of a friend may deepen itself 
into a spiritaal, moral brotherhood, xviii. 24, and there is no name 
of friend that sounds dearer than 'ntt, 2 Sam. i. 26. 17a and 176 
are, according to this, related to each other climactically. The 
friend meant in 17ii is a true friend. Of no other is it said that 
he loves ns~p^2^ i.e. makes his love manifest ; and also the article 
in ^n not only here gives to the word more body, but stamps it as 
an ideal-word : the friend who corresponds to the idea of such an 
one.^ The inf. of the Hipk., in the sense " to associate " (Ewald), 
cannot therefore be Jfyj, because 7t! is not derived from Vjn, but 
from ri7i. Thas there exists no contrast between 17a and lib, 
so that the love of a friend is thought of, in contradistinction to 
that of a brother, as without permanency (Fl.) ; but lib means that 
the true friend shows himself in the time of need, and that thus 
the friendship becomes closer, like that between brothers. The 
statements do not refer to two kinds of friends ; this is seen from 
the circamstance that IK has not the article, as Vyj has. It is not 
the anbj. bat pred., as DTK, Job xi. 12 : sooner is a wild ass bom or 
bom again as a man. The meaning of 'ipjn there, as at Ps. Ixxxvij. 
5 f.f borders on the notion of regeaerari; here the idea is not essen- 
tially mnch less, for by the saying that the friend js born in the time 
of need, as a brother, is meant that he then for the first time shows 
himself as a friend, he receives the right status or baptism of such 
an one, and is, as it were, born into personal brotherly relationship 
to the sorely-tried friend. The translation eomprobatur (Jerome) 
and er/undm [is fonnd out] (Luther) obliterates the peculiar and 

' The Arab. gmnmAriana say that the artide In tliu case staod*, Fastjr6s\ 
khtSniu dljnof, aa an exhauStiTS expression of all naential properties ci Uia 
geotis, ie. to tapnm the loll ideal realisation of the idea in that which is named 
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tlius intentional expression, for 1?^ U not at all a metaphor nsed for 
passing into the light — the two passages in Proverbs and in Job 
have not tlieir parallel, niv? is not equivalent to rnya (ct. Ps. is. 
10, X. 1), far the interchange of the prep, in 17a and 176 would then 
be without any apparent reason. But Hitzig's translation also: as 
a brother' he is bora of adversity, is impossible, for ? after ITU and 
*1^ always designates that for wliich the birth is an advantage, not 
that from wliich it proceeds. Thus ? will be that of the purpose : 
for the purpose of the need, — not indeed to suffer (Job v. 7) on 
account of it, but to bear it in sympathj, and to help to bear it. 
Rightly Fleischer ; /rater autem ad (Erumtuim (gc. levand€im et re- 
movendam) natdtur. The LXX. gives this sense to the 7 : aSeX^l 
Bi iv avoTYKovi j(p^in/ioi tvrtuffav, tovto yip xapiv fetnmvrat. 
Vat. 16 A man void of underatanding is he who striketh hands, 
Who becometh surety with his Deigbboor. 
Cf. vi. 1—5, where the warning against suretyship is given at large, 
and the reasons for it are adduced. It is incorrect to translate 
(Gesen., Hitzi^ and others) vijn ':b?, with the LXX., Jerome, 
the Syr., Targ., and Luther, "for his neighbour;" to become 
surety for any one is ? 3^11, vi. 1, or, with the object, accus., xi. 
15, another suitable prep, is 1^3 ; but '•311? never means pro (yirep), 
for at 1 Sam. i. 16 it means " to the person," and 2 Sam, iii. 31, 
"before Abner's corpse (bier)." VT]n is thns here the person 
with whom the suretyship is entered into ; he can be called the 
in of him who gives bail, so much the more as the reception of the 
bail supposes that both are well known to each other. Here also 
Flebcber rightly translates: apud alterum («o. eredilorem pro de- 
bitore). 

Ver, 19 He loreth lin who loveth strife ; 

He who maketh high hia doors seeketh deatmction. 
A synthetic distich {yid. p. 10). Bottcher finds the reason of tfa» 
pairing of these two lines in the relationship between a mouth and 
a door (cf. Mic. vii. 5, ^'^ ^liVI^)- Hitzig goes further, and sup- 
poses that 19£ fignratively expresses what boastfulness brings upon 
itself. Against Geier, Schultens, and others, who understand 
\f\r\a directly of the mouth, he rightly remarks that ne n^a^ii is not 
heard of, and that ns T^ would be used instead. But the two 
lines harmonize, without this interchangeable reference of o» and 
oilium. Zanhiuchl [quarrelsomeness] aud Prunktucht [ostenta- 
tion] are related ag tlie symptoms of selfishness. But both bear 
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their sentence in themselves. He who has pleasure in qaarrelling 
has pleasure In evil, for he commits himself to the way of great 
sinning, and draws others along with him; and he who cannot 
have the door of his house high enough and splendid enough, pre- 
pares thereby for himself, against his will, the destruction of his 
house. An old Hebrew proverb says, pDon^ psa pDwn ^D, adifi- 
eandi nimU itudloetts ad mendicitalem redtgitur. Both parts of this 
verse refer to one and the same individual, for the inninum tedi- 
Jlcatidi studium goes only too often hand in hand with unjust and 
heartless litigation. 

Ver. 30 He that is of a f&lM heart findeth no good ; 

And he that goetb astray with bis tongue falleth Into eriL 
Eegarding 3^tP^?, vid. x\. 20. In the parallel member, fJlK^a HBru 
IS he who twists or winds (yid. at ii. 12) with his tongne, going 
about concealing and falsifying the truth. The phrase ^IB-Ill (the 
connecting form before a word with a prep.) is syntactically 
possible, but the Masora designates the word, in contradistinction 
to ^Bnn, pointed with Pathach, Lev. xiii. 16, with nh as wiicum, 
thus requires ^BHll, as is also found in Codd. The contrast of <f!f^ 
is here 3W, also neut., as xiil, 21, cf. xvi. 20, and in, xiti. 17. 

The first three parts of the old Solomonic Book of Proverbs 
((1) X. 1-xii. 28; (2) xiii. 1-xv. 19 ; (3) xv. 20-xvii. 20) are now 
followed by the fourth part. We recognise it as striking the same 
keynote as z. 1. In xvii. 21 it resounds once more, here com- 
mencing R part ; there, x. 1, beginning the second group of pro- 
verbs. The first closes, as it begins, with a proverb of the foot. 



It is admissible to supply hp'^ developing itself from "v*, before 
\7 nnn? {yid. regarding this passive formation, at X. 1, cf. xiv. 13), 
as at Isa. Ixvi. 3, n?^ (Fl. : in mcerorem gibi genmt h. e. idea 
videtur genitisse ut aibi marorem crearet) ; but not less admissible is 
it to interpret Vf ruin? as a nouD-ciause corresponding to the 
nbfc^*t6l. (thns to be written with Mahkepli): it brings grief to him. 
According as one understands this as an expectation, or as a con- 
sequence, 1^, as at xxiii. 24, is rendered either ^t gignit or qui 
genuit. With ijnj, seldom occnrring in the Book of Proverbs (only 
here and at ver. 7), S*??, occurring not nnfrequently, is inter- 
clianged. Schultens rightly defines the latter etymologically : 
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marcidtu h. t. qui ad virlutem, pietatem, vigorem omnem vUob ipiri- 
tuaUa medultitut emaremt ; and the former : elumhia et molliiie teg- 
nitUve /raetut, the intellecaally heavy and sluggish (cf. Arab. 
total, laziness ; katldn, the lazy).^ 

Ver. 2S A jojful heut bringeth good recovety ; 
And a broken apirit drieth tbe bones. 
The heart is the centre of the individual life, and the condition 
and the tone of the heart communicates itself to this life, even 
to its outermost circnmference ; the spin't is the power of self- 
coQBcioaaiiesfl which, according as it is lifted up or broken, also 
lifts up or breaks down tbe condition of the body (Psychol, p. 
199), vid. the similar contrasted phrases no^ S? and tiKSl rni, xv. 
13. The £ir. \ey. nriji (here atid there in Codd. incorrectly 
written nn'3) has nothing to do with tbe Arab, jihat, which does 
not mean sight, but direction, and is formed from v^ah (whence 
wajah, sight), like n^P, congregation, from ^?J (IJ?)). Tbe Syr., 
Targ. (perhaps also Symmachus : ei/yaBvvei ^Xuclav ; Jerome : 
tetatem floridam fadt; Luther: makes the life liUtig [cheerful]) 
translate it by body ; but for this n^ (nns) Is used, and that is a 
word of an entirely different root from nrij. To what verb this 
refers i« shown by Hos, v. 13 : ^^ID 03? nna^iiTij and healed not 
for yon her ulcerous wound. "i^FO is the compress, t.e. tbe bandage 
closing up the ulcer, then also the ulcer-wound itself ; and nns is 
the contrary of mS, e.g. Jer. viii. 22 ; it means the removing of the 
bandage and the healing of the wound. This is confirmed by the 
Syr. gho, which in like manner is construed with min, and means 
to be delivered from something (ytd. Bernstein's Lex. Syr. to 
Kirsch's Ckrestomatliie). The Aethlop. quadrillteral gdiigSh, to 
hinder, to cause to cease, corresponds to the causative Syr. agahisk. 
Accordingly nni means to be in the condition of abatement, miti- 
gation, healing ; and nnj (as synonym of fiii3j Neh. iii, 19, with 
which Parchon combines it), levamen, levatio, in the sense of bodily 
healing (LXX. eveieTelp iroiel; VetieLf after Klmchi, arjaSuvil 

I Noldeke's assertion (Art. Orion in Schenkel's Bilel-Ltxicon) that tbe Arab. 
lca»al coneBpouds to tbe Hebr. tc'S proceeds from the twofold soppoeitioii, 
that tbe meaniog to be laxy underlies the meaning to totter (cid. also Dietrich 
in GeaeDins' Heb. WHTtethuch), and that the Hebr. D niiut coTrespond with the 
Arab. lii. The former nippoaitdon is nntenable, the latter is far removed (cf. 
t.g. Kt33 and fairri, ibd and afr, |3DD and mitldti). The verb ^6*3, Anun. 
^pn is nnknowo in the Arab. 
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Bepmreuw) ; and fiW S'O'n (cf. xv. 2) denotes, to bring good im- 
provement, to advance powerfully the recovery. Schultens com- 
pares the Arab. j'lAy, nitetcere, disserenan, as Menahem has done 
riM, but this word is one of the few words which are explained 
exclusively from the Syriac (and JElhiop.). Di3 (here and at 
sxv. 15) is the word interchanging with CW, xv. 30, xvi. 24. 
Ter. 23 Bribery from the boaoin the godless receivetb, 
To pervert the wajs of justice. 
Regarding ^^^, vid. xWi. 8. The idea of this word, as well as the 
clause containing the purpose, demand for the P2n a high judicial 
or administrative post. The bosom, pn (P"n), is, as xvi. 23, that of 
the clothing. From the bosom, pnp, where it was kept concealed, 
the gift is brought forth, and is given into the bosom, pn?, xxi. 
14, of him whose favour is to be obtained — an event taking place 
under four eyes, which purposely withdraws itself from the obser- 
vation of any third per^n. Since this is done to give to~ the 
course of justice a direction contrary to rectitude, the giver of the 
bribe has not right on his side ; and, under the circumstances, the 
favourable decision which he purchases may be at once the un- 
righteous sentence of a p^, accusing hira, or accused by liim, 
xviii. 5. 

Ver. 24 The nnderstandiag has his attention toward wisdom ; 
Bat the eyes of a fool are on the end of the earth. 
Many interpreters explain, as Euchel: 

" Tbe Dnderatandiiig finds wisdom eveiywheie ; 
The eyes uf tbe fool seek it at the end of the world." 
Ewald refers to Dent. xxx. 11-14 as an unfolding of the same 
thought. But although it may be said of the fool (vid. on tlie 
contrary, xv. 14) that he seeks wisdom, only not at the right place, 
as at xiv. 6, of the mocker that ho seeks wisdom but in vain, yet 
here the order of the words, as well as the expression, lead us to 
another thought : before tlie eyes of the understanding ('pBTiK, as 
Gen. xxxiii. 18, 1 Sam. ii. 11, and frequently in the phrase Tttm 
'n «3D~nM, e.g. 1 Sam. i. 22) wisdom lies as his aim, liis object, the 
end after which he strives ; on the contrary, the eyes of the fool, 
without keeping that one necessary thing in view, wander in aUa 
omrUaf and roam about what is far off, without having any fixed 
object. The fool is everywhere with liis thoughts, except where 
he ought to be. Leaving out of view that which lies nearest, he 
loses himself in aliena. The understanding has an ever present 
VOL. I. 2 • 
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theme in wisdom, which arrests his attention, and on which he con- 
centrates himself; but the fool flutters about fantastically from one 
thing to another, and that which is to him precisely of least import- 
ance interests him the most. 

The series of proverbs, ver. 25-xviii. 2, begins and plosea in the 
same way as the preceding, and only^ver. 26 stands by itself without 
apparent connection. 

Ver. 25. This verse begins connecting itself with ver. 21: 
A grief to hk ffttber is a foolish son, 
And a bitter woe foi her tiiat bare him. 
The (Jw. \ey. "lOD is formed from "no (to be bitter, properly harsh), 
as D2a from DD3, The Syr. and Targ. change the subst. into parti- 
ciples ; some codd. also have "'Op (after the forms ?nDj apo, ^DD, 
jriD), but as may be expected in 25a, D'V?P. The dat. obj. instead 
of the accus. may be possible; the verse immediately following 
furnishes a sufficient example of this. 
Ver. 26 Also to inflict punishment on the rigbteons is not good ; 

Thia, that one oTerUuows the nobte on account of bis rectitad& 
Does the DS [slso] refer to a connection from which the proverb is 
separated 1 or b it tacitly supposed that there are many kinds of 
worthless men in the world, and that one from among them is 
brouglit forward! or is it meant, that to lay upon the righteous a, 
pecuniary punishment is also not good! None of all these. The 
proverb must have a meaning complete in itself ; and if pecuniary 
punishment and corporeal punishment were regarded as opposed to 
one another, 266 would then have begun with ^3 ^K (guatito magis 
percutere ingenuog). Here it b with CU as at xx. 11, and as with ?]M 
at 11a, and PI at xiii. 10 : according to the sense, it belongs not to 
the word next following, but to P^V? ; and E'jy (whence in/. E'i3J|, as 
xxi. 11, with the d in y, cf. also li«, xi. 10, for ^ll«) means here not 
specially to infiict a pecuniary fine, but generally to punish, for, as 
in malctare, the meaning is generalized, elsewhere with the accus., 
Deut. xxii. 19, here to give to any one to undergo punishment. 
The ruler is the servant of God, who has to preserve rectitude, sk 
opyr}p T^ T^ Ka/cov wpcurirotrj-i (Hom. xiii. 14). It is not good 
when he makes his power to punish to be felt by the innocent as 
well as by tlie guilty. 

In 26i, instead of riten, the proverb is continued with nlsn?; 
2i0"*6, which is to be supplied, takes the inf. alone when it pre- 
cedes, and the inf, with f when it follows, xviii. 5, xxviii. 21, 
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xxi. ? (but cf. xxi. 19). ^Isii is the usual word for pnn!shment 
by scourging, Dent. xxv. 1-3, c/. 2 Cor. xi. 24, N. T. iMtrrr/ouv, 
Sepeip, Rabb. 0^30^ strokes, or nippD (rom n^b, vapulare, to receive 
stripes. Q'^ni are here those noble iu disposition. The idea of sni 
fluctuates between generosus in an outward and in a moral sense, 
wherefore ''f'^?, or rather l^?^, is added; for the old editions, 
correct MS9,, and e.g. alsO' Soncin. 1488, present vl? (yid. Norzi). 
Hitzig incorrectly explains this, '* against what is due" (IE", as 
xi. 24); also Pa. xciv. 20, Pn''?Sf does not ntean xar^ irpoaray- 
fiaro^ (Symmachus)j but eVi ■n-pQaToy/uiTt (LXX. and Theod.), on 
the ground of right =prcEtextu juris (Vatabl.), Thus IB''"'?^ means 
here neither against nor beyond what is due, but: on the ground of 
honourable conduct, making this (of course mistakenly) a lawful 
title to punishment; Aquila, eVi ev0vn]Ti, cf. Matt. v. 10, eveKsv 
SiicaioiT^er]';. Besides, for bs after i^^^, the causal signification lies 
nearest Num. xxii. 32, cf. Isa. i. 5 (no"7jf, on account of anything). 
If the power of punishment is abused to the punishing of the 
righteous, yea, even to the corporeal chastisement of the noble, and 
their straight, i.e. conscientious, firm, open conduct, is made a 
crime against them, that is not good — it is perversion of the idea of 
justice, and an iniquity which challenges the penal rectitude of the 
Most High (Eccles. v. 7 [8]). 

Ter. 27 He that teepetli hia words to himself hath knowledge, 
And the cool of temper ia a man of ucderaUading. 
The first line here is a variation of x. 196. Tlie phrase npn yv 
(here and at Dan. i. 4) means to possess knowledge {novisse); 
more frequently it is nj'? ST,, e.g. iv. 1, where jn' has the inchoative 
sense of noseere. In 276 the Ken is nn"T5^. Jerome translates 
it pretwti spirittis, the Venet. tI/uo^ rh irvevfia. Kashi glosses ^p' 
here, as at 1 Sam. iii. 1, by JTJts (thus to be read after codd.), 
retentuB gpirilu ; most interpreters remark that the spirit here comes 
into view as expressing itself in words. It is scarcely correct to 
aay that 0*151 "^^i '^'^'d designate one who is sparing in hia words, 
but ni"*"*!?* is, according to the fundamental conception of the 
verb ipj, gravis spiritu (Schultens), of a dignified, composed spirit ; 
it is a quiet seriousness proceeding from high conscientiousness, 
and maintaining itself in self-control, which is designated by this 
word. But the Chethtb I3"i"^51 presents almost the same descrip- 
tion of character. ^? from ^^^ (of the same root as tp") means 
to be firm, unmoveable, Kaprepiv elvat, hence to be congealed. 
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frozen, cold (cf. frigua with rigere, rigor), figoratively to be .cold- 
blooded, passionless, qniet, composed (Fl.) ; cf, post-bibl. Wi 'D^ 
(Arab, hirrat 'ain), cooling ^ refreshing, avd-^^K (Acts iii. 20).* 
Whether we read nf or ip, in any case we are not to translate 
rortts spiritu, which, apart from the impossibility of the expression, 
makes 27b ahnost a taatological repetition of the thought of 27a. 
The first ]ine recommends bridling of the tongue, in contrast to 
inconsiderate and untimely talk ; the second line recommends cold- 
ness, i.e. equanimity of spirit, in contrast to passionate heat. 
Ver. 28 cootinues the same theme, the value of silence : 

Even B fool, when he keeps silence, Is counted wise ; 

Wheo he shnttedi his mouth, dbcreet. 
Tlie subj. as well as the pied, of the first line avail for the second. 
CtiK, oblurare, occbidere, usually of closing the ear, is here trans- 
ferred to the mouth. The Hiph. c'^^U means mvium agere (cf. 
Arab, khrg, mulum eeee), from Enn^ which, like ko^ik, passes from 
the meaning aurdus to that of mutut (Fl.). The words of Job 
xiii, 5, and also those of Alexander : si tacaisaet tapieni mansiases, 
are applicable to fools. An Arab, proverb says, " silence is the 
covering of the stapid." In the epigrammatical hexameter, 

aS( Tie Axiiiiim»i tpftuftant/ris iwri aiuxut, 

the word auoirSiv has the very same syntactical position as these 
two participles.' 

^ " He has made my eye glowing " (twlftn, cf . l^riEO i* in Arab, eqnivaleiit to 
" he has deeply troubled me." The eye of the benevolent is barid, and in the 
Semitic manner of eipreagion, with deep psychological significance, it ia said 
that the teitrs of sorrow are hot, but those of joy cold. 

" a. C. Sohulze'fl Die bibl. SpriehieDrUr (1860), p. 60 f. 
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